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You never get more out of your 
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day and watch the motor cars 

go by. Every now and then 
you will see a motorist with two 
or three tires strapped on the back 
of his car, each tire of a different 
make. 


A man afraid of his tires. 


* * * 


GS fcvan on a street corner some 


No matter how many precau- 
tions a man may take he will never 
get out of a tire more than the 
maker put into it. 


If a tire is built to go a limited 
number of miles there is no reason. 
why it should be expected to go 
any farther. 


When it breaks down before it 
has gone the limit, there is no rea- 





The car in the foreground has a 
wheel out of line. 

Few motorists realize that a dis- 
placement of only one degree has the 
same effect on a tire as if it was 
dragged 92\4 feet in every mile. 

New tires have been known to be com- 
pletely stripped of their treads in 100 
miles of running under such conditions. 











son why an allowance should not 
be made to the buyer. 

What intelligent buyers are 
looking for is better tires — not 
limited-mileage tires or concilia- 
tory allowances. 

And they are beginning to look 
behind tires to the principles on 
which they are built and sold. 

x * & 

Here is the principle which gov- 

erns the production and sale of 


U. S. Tires: Build a tire as good as 


human skill can build it, and let 
responsibility for quality exceed 
every other consideration. 


Seek out the new kind of tire 
dealer—the man who believes in 
quality and square dealing, who is 
putting the tire business on as 
sound a basis as any other retail 
business in his town. 


Back of him stands every re- 
source and facility of the United 
States Rubber Company—theoldest 
and largest rubber organization in 
the world. 


U.S. Tires are built on a quality 
basis as fast as quality conditions 
will permit—and no faster. 


And they are guaranteed free 
from defects in materials and 
workmanship for the life of the 
tire —with no limitation of mileage. 


United States Tires 


United States @) Rubber Company 


The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


Fifty-three 
actories 











Two hundred and 
Thirty-five Branches 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY 


QUALITY VALUE 


SUPERIOR SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE &3/ STREET 
NEw YORK 
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The Oriental Store. 
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Chairs from Canton, China 


HETHER your summer home is a villa or 
a bungalow—be it in the hills or by the 





No. 1038F. Price $12.00 


No. 18F. Price $12.00 sea—you could not choose furniture more freight of back 37”, Width 
> - em nd f 18’, Height of 
sat 1? Heat of wit fitting than Vantine’s cool, comfortable and artistic }"Weisit's he” 
eight 


Canton furniture. 


Vantine Canton Furniture is woven by hand in 
Canton, China, and there is not a visible nail in its 
entire construction. It is strong, durable, and the 
most comfortable summer furniture made—being 
woven of specially selected rattan, it readily shapes 
itself to the contour of the occupant. 





No. 19F. Price $10.75 Unlike any other furniture, it is not affected by 
Height of back 30”, Width Water. In fact, it is really benefitted when occa- ; 
of seat 173”, Height of seat » a ¥ a x No. 5F. Price $25.00 
16”, Weight 7 Ibs. sionally subjected to a complete drenching. Being Height of back 36”, Width of 
° 8 % ° t 194”, — of seat | pac 
the lightest furniture made, it may be easily moved _ Weight 103 Ibs 
from place to place, and may be used on the lawn as 
satisfactorily as on the porch, as the “Hour-Glass”’ 


designs have no legs to sink into the earth. 
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We import but one quality of this furniture— 
the best—and to avoid inferior substitutions, send 
your order direct to Vantine’s. Vantine’s Canton 
Furniture is sold only in the Vantine store—we 
have no agents—and for the protection of our 
No. 103F. Price $22.90 customers, each piece bears our name-plate. No ISR. Price $11.00 


Height of back 423”, Width of Height of back 37”, Width 


Waa "Write for Booklet ‘Comfortable Summer Furniture” ‘i @t sbi pleight of seat 











INTENT 


For those who cannot 
conveniently visit our 
establishment, we have 
published an interesting 
booklet — “Comfortable 
Summer Furniture’— 
illustrating and describ- 
ing this unique Oriental 
craftsmanship, a copy 
of which will be mailed 
postpaid promptly upon 
request. 


No. 1294F. Price $22. SU Address Dept. “F% No. 1112F. Price $23.50 


Height of back 27’, Width of seat 19’’, Extreme length Height of back 35”, Weight 12 Ibs., Length of seat from = 
with footrest extended 74”, Weight 24 Ibs. back to footrest 74”, Width of seat 19”. = 


The Larg Established § 
telat & A WANTINE & CO,, Inc. itt § 


in the World FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK half a century 
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franklin Simon 8 Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., NewYork 







SPRING COLORINGS 
REFLECTED IN NEGLIGEES 






Iilustrated above—Draped on the lines of a wrap, 
this negligee, is a blending of exquisite colorings— 
a chiffon coat over a contrasting slip veiled in 
allover lace. In orchid and yellow, turquoise 
and yellow, light blue and pink, or 69.50 


melon and orchid. tax 6.20 








Illustrated above—Cap of cream lace 
piped in colors to match negligee. 12.75 


Illustrated in center—Here are those long and 
stately lines of the mediaeval robe, the coat effect 
of chiffon in the back attached with a beaded 
ornament. Panel of lace down front. 79,50 
In orchid, apple green, rose or turquoise. tax 7.20 


Illustrated above—This two tone 
chiffon boudoir cape, ties in front 
with chiffon streamers. In black and 
coral, league blue and _ lavender, 

~\ jade and sunset, coral and pink, tur- 
Illustrated in center—Cream net cap, 15.75 XQ ‘ quoise and orchid, or pur- 42,50 


gold threaded flare effect at the front. ple and American Beauty. tex 350 
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NEQUIVOCALLY ACCEPTED 


for its harmony with good form 
—and its pledge of good service 











. THE SEASON'S STYLES 
aS IN 

| SOFT HATS 

f AND DERBIES 

i IN READINESS 

i | AT THE MORE 

t| EXACTING SHOPS 
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| NAMES OF THOSE 

4 MOST ACCESSIBLE 
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| F. BERG &@ COMPANY The Makers 
Established 18 i 
HATS — NEWYORK:  Albermarle Building 1107 BROADWAY | Bara HATS | 


FORYOUNGMEN PROTO RS: Bee es he ee FORYOUNGMEN | 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ; REG. U. 3. PAT. OFF. 
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CAR OF A 
THOUSAND SPEEDS 


















Flying on four wheels 


Your first ride in an Owen Magnetic is the intro- 


duction to a new experience, comparable only to the 
thrill of an aviator. 


You seem to sail over the road, propelled by 
effortless, unlimited power. 
You command a thousand speeds by the touch 


of your finger on the control lever mounted on the 
steering wheel. 
OWEN MAGNETIC 


ss 
G 


MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, 


If you enjoy driving your own car, an Owen Mag- 
netic will double your pleasure. If you like to tour, 
its riding comfort invites the pleasure of long trips. 
While ease of handling makes it the ideal city car. 


The Owen Magnetic is equally distinguished by 
smartness of body design. Five models — Limou- 
sine, Coupe, Touring Sedan, Touring Car, Sports’ 
Phaeton. 
WILKES 


BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ohe Nampton Shops~ 
and the Ideal Country Eyouse 


RINGING indoors a suggestion of spark- 

ling water and gay formal gardens by its 
sympathetic color treatment, this delightful 
breakfast room, with its trellis overlaid walls 
and decorated satinwood furniture, re-created 
from the designs of Sheraton, is but one of 
many delightful country house interiors now 
exhibited at the Hampton Shops. 


The Hampton collection of fine antiques is 
assembled with reproductions which are au- 
thentic not only in design and coloring, but 
also in that integrity of construction and per- 
fection of hand-work that gave intrinsic value 
to their originals. 


This collection arranged with harmonious 
textiles and incidentals, offers full scope for 
expressing the preferences and personalities of 
our patrons, while the discriminating knowl- 
edge of the Hampton Decorators is at your 
command, either in the arrangement of a 
grouping or in carrying out every detail of 
the interior of your home. 


HampeonShops 


18 Gast 504Street Ne 
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Congratulations! 


Men who accomplish great things are | 
those who use every fair advantage to win. 
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TAILORING | 
gives a man the appearance of fitness, of substantial 
standing, of poise and self respect. It is thorobred 
tailoring for thorobred men, and because of the won- 
derful organization back of it, there is an emphatic 
advantage in the matter of economy. 











Our dealer in your community is 
your point of contact. He is ready It’s a matter for 
to give you guaranteed service. r= 
Look for the sign of Ye Jolly Little 


Tailor 


Send for a copy of our book of correct 
tailoring—“Men’s Togs.” Address, Dept. D 


Ed. V. Price & Co. 


© 1920 E. V. Price ¢ 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Right Hat for Real Men 


touch of style? @ Probably it’s all of these 
qualities— and the fact that they have some- 
how adapted themselves to your individu- 
ality. @ If that Lion store isn’t as close to 
home as it should be, let us know your 
nearest dealer's name. 


OU have just purchased a Lion straw, 

and you are walking out of the Lion 
store wearing it. What is it about that hat 
which makes you so sure of your appear- 
ance—so pleased with your purchase? 
@ Is it the deftness of the weave, the rich- 
ness of the material, or that indefinable 


LANGENBERG Hat Co., St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 


Established 1860 


Manufacturers of Lion Hats, Caps and Gloves 
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THE TRIANGLE | 
of TODAY 
; 
HE stiff bands and cumbrous ruffs of yesterday would find but 
little favor with our forefathers, were they alive today. Triangle 
Collars, with their snappiness and well bred style would prove a 
veritable revelation—not only to them, but to those still accustomed to 
soft collars of the ordinary type. 
Triangle soft collars are hand tailored by craftsmen selected for their skill in 
interpreting true collar smartness. Expert needlework, combined. with the 
Triangle Hook (patented)—an invisible device of finest silk elastic—provides a 
continuous, smooth fitting shapeliness. The fabrics—silk, piques, silk poplins 
and crepe de chine—not only assure a collar of accepted fashion, but one in all 
essentials custom made, adapted to your individual taste. 
IF TRIANGLE we — eodty ig an initial order of o As Pepe 
. The Sancho starched COLLARS stri ilk, si tin stripe, i 
Note: Poe ena at omer ee ARE NOT English hpi for $3.00. oe ae in fa pica, noweley : 
points cut to a two inch height in OBTAINABLE pique and mercerized striped madras for $2.40. 
conformity with the fashion of the By merely mentioning your favorite haberdasher, 
—* fearsact in meray rag pen IN we will arrange it so that you may procure them ’ 
comfort. the roma of half a century YOUR VICINITY through him in the future. 
down. Obvioudy. EVER Y 
fino aan ena VAN ZANDT, JAGOBS @* Ge. 
: TROY New York 
| 
— 
Fens 
ROME 
PARK 
SEWARD PARMA Showing SANCHO 


BEACH 





The Triangle 
Hook 
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Wherever you are 

you'll be sure of hos- 

tery satisfaction if you 

insist on the TRUE 

SHAPE diamond on 
each pair. 
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ah Socks ile 
RE a 48 
Ed: Happy Thought for you Careful Dressers who know the B ke 
EA: importance of a sleek, neat ankle in the appearance of a H Be: 
Hy) ‘ gentleman. A ie 
: yp H .... for you Thrifty Men who consider long wear for your- Vf 
E TAas self, less mending for her. i a 
#14 ‘ , “4 
; IG . . . for you Comfort-loving Fellows who realize that bodily 4 44 
ETDE: ease cannot be had without foot ease. E an 
Sah 
die f .... a happy thought to know that you can have all these vo 
Ed: by merely mentioning TRUE SHAPE Socks to your dealer. re 
<b 
E Na $ Easy to remember, easier to say, easiest to wear—TRUE SHAPE Socks. Be 
P eH Ask for No. 152—-a silk sock with built-in sturdiness of toe, heel, sole, ro, 
3 a 8 and ankle. ye 
( MH If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. ; a 
Aa 4 Re 
&) i % 
{ite TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY COMPANY kh: 
Ek a. PHILADELPHIA Sg Ohara 
Et ye ges 
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VANITY FAIR 








WOMEN are Advised to Read and Save 
this Page. It is not an Ordinary Adver- 
tisement. Itis an Article on Reducing the 
High Cost of BEAUTY, and a Tribute 
to Women’s Sanity and GOOD SENSE. 


OMEN are sensible human beings—we have proved 
WY) it by the simple expedient of making in America the 


very finest Frencu Toilet Luxuries, and selling them 
at prices based solely upon the cost of manufacture—and not 
upon the supposed vanity and folly of women. 


» Was this a daring idea? We were told so— we were warned 
against it— but we believed in women’s good sense and we 
have proved our case. More than ten thousand 
stores are selling and more than ten million 
women are now using JARDIN BEauTy 
Creations—The Frencu Toilet Luxu- 
ries Made in America. These are the 
finest products that can be made, 
the purest, and the most costly to 
make. They are sensibly priced 
because the prices are based up- 
on real manufacturing values. 


The idea that vanity and folly 
are peculiar attributes of women 

is an exploded superstition. 
And so is the idea that Face 
Powders, Rouges, Perfumes and 
other feminine toilet accessories ' 
are mere luxuries. They are daily 
necessities to the modern woman. 
Jardin Toilet Luxuries are made, ad- 
vertised and sold entirely upon the mod- 
ern idea that they are daily necessities, and 
that the modern woman is a sane, sensible 
human being, entitled to sane, straightforward, 
business-like methods. Does thisnot sound reasonable to you? 


This explains the moderate prices at which Jardin Toilet 
Luxuries are sold. It is the modern idea of basing prices upon 
cost of manufacture, and not upon the false basis of women’s 
supposed vanity. Jardin Toilet Luxuriesarethe mostexpensive- 
ly-made articles of their kind that it is possible to manufacture. 


OUR GUARANTEE—We guarantee every Jardin pro- 
duct to be made of the purest, the finest and the most costly 
materials of their kind, to contain nothing impure or injurious 
to the skin, and to give complete satisfaction to the purchaser. 


In order to introduce Jardin Toilet Luxuries quickly to new 
users, we make the following offer—for this month only: 
C Free To every woman who purchases within the 
month of May any one or more of the Jardin 
Toilet Luxuries here advertised, to the amount of $5.00 or 
more, we will give free one full-sized $1.00 box of JARDIN 
pE Litas Face Powper, “The French Face Powder Made 
in America.” Simply send to us the sales slip received with 
your purchase, or receipt from the druggist or dealer from 
whom you purchase the goods, and we will send the 
powder, free and prepaid. Kindly state shade wanted— 
white, pink, flesh or brunette. If your dealer does not carry 
Jardin de Lilas Toilet Luxuries and will not get them for 
you, we will fill your order, express prepaid, on receipt of 
remittance. The free box of powder will be included with 
every order for $5.00 or more. Following are descriptions 
















and prices of articles illustrated. Read these descriptions care. : 


fully, make your selections and place your order with your 
dealer, or send your remittance direct to the address below. 


Jardin de Lilas POUDRE: “the French Face Powder Made in 
America”—is an absolutely pure powder of delightful and 
elusive fragrance, made with a pure cold cream foundation, 
perfectly invisible if you use the right tint, more adhesive 
and clinging than any you have ever known, guaranteed not 
only to contain nothing impure or injurious to the most deli- 
cate skin, but to be positively beneficial to all skins. One size 
only, six ounce box — $1.00. 


Jardin de Lilas EXTRACT: “the French Perfume Made in 
America”—an odor that captivates every one. We make 
hundreds of odors, but none has ever made so many friends as 
Lilas. It is very concentrated and therefore very econom 
ical. Its delicacy is inimitable. The full eight 
ounce bottle is $16.00 —one-ounce, $2.50— 
miniature bottle 60 cents. 

Jardin de Lilas EAU DE TOILETTE: “the 
French Toilet Water Made in Amer- 
ica”—a toilet water not only of 
the most delicate and delightful 
fragrance, but of lasting quality 
equal to most perfumes. No 
such true French quality has 
ever before been offered at a 
similar price—one size only— 
our ounce bottle $2.00. 


Jardin de Lilas TALC: “the 
French Talcum Made in Amer- 
ica.” Here is something new in- 
deed—a cold cream talc—the 
only talcum ever made that will 
stay on. It clings like a good face pow- 
der. Ordinary talcum is so light that it 
blows off as you put it on. This is a heavy 
powder, with a cold cream base that makes it 
a boon to tender skins, especially to men after 
shaving. It takes the shine off the face and keeps it off, while 
it soothes and heals the skin. A revolutionary advance in a 
toilet luxury of universal use. In attractive glass sifter-top 
bottles, as illustrated —75 cents. 


Jardin de Lilas SACHET: “the French Sachet Made in Amer- 
ica.” This is the most popular odor we have ever made in 
sachet—delicate, clinging and very lasting. It is extra concen- 
trated and actually lighter than thistle-down. Its extreme 
delicacy and softness are bringing it into general feminine use 
after the bath, and for babies, in addition to its ordinary use 
as a sachet. In handsome glass containers—the one-ounce 
bottle $2.00—the eight-ounce bottle $14.00. 


Jardin de Lilas ROUGE: “the French Rouge Made in Amer- 
ica” —comes in liquid or creme— is a perfect product of its 
kind—a revelation in natural coloring when applied lightly. 
In attractive bottles with metal screw top—5o cents. 


Your entire satisfaction with any of the Jardin Toilet Luxu- 
ries is fully guaranteed and your money will be cheerfully 
repaid without question if you do not find them to your 
liking. Address all correspondence to JARDIN, 42 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Creators also of the famous JARDIN DE 
ROSE Toilet Luxuries, which you are ad- 
vised to try if you prefer the rare French 
rose odor. These also are true French crea- 
tions made in America. The Jardin de Rose 
Face Powder—3 ounce box—is 60 cents. 
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The For. AN UNHAMPERED FOLLOW THROUGH 
Spreading 
Plait of the EF 
Pivot Sleeve 
Golf Coat : 
df EATURING a golf coat 
distinctly different from 
anything ever designed or 
produced in sports garb— | 
a coat possessing and long 
favored for its inverted 
side plaits both back and 
front, permitting thesleeve FP iitored to nie: 
to act asapivot whenthe arm pons belt in back 
PW. is in motion, the plaits return- — from drawing up 
ing to a closed position atnor- ‘and creating a 
mal—the only accepted golf  bind—the average 
P coat embodying these points. golf suit fault. 
Originating 
WITH and 
DEVELOPED "*) Lhe Plaits 
B . ae eturn to 
PH. WEINBERG N : = Invisible 
é SONS q osition 
SPORTS CLOTHES at Normal 
TAILORING at 


SPECIALISTS 





q READY to WEAR or TO ORDER 


HAND TAILORED THROUGHOUT 
from Lightweight English Tweeds, Scotch 
Cheviots, Hand Woven Harris Tweeds and 
Gabardines. 


Specializing for Summer: Ninhai Pongee 
Silk Golf Suits and Washable Scotch 
Linen Knickers. 





LSO .SPECIALIZING in the CUSTOM 
and READY-TO-WEAR SECTIONS: 


RIDING BREECHES TOP COATS 
TRAP SHOOTING COATS in Lightweight Tweeds < 

MOTOR and TRAVEL GARB SLIP-ON-OVERCOATS . 
COUNTRY WEAR SUITS of English Knit-tex | 


IN CLOTHS EXPRESSLY WOVEN FOR 
SPORTSWEAR REQUIREMENTS 





Correspondence invited where 
personal visit is impracticable 


- 


30 JOHN Street, NEW YORK 





Wy We. . i) fay & Specialists in Golf Suits, Knickers and Riding 
/ : Clin CTT ONS Breeches. Motor, Travel and Country Suits BOSTON: Wright. & Ditson 


| LOS. ANGELES: °B.: HM: Dyas. .Ca 





The 
Wonderful 
Fragrance ot 
La Bohéme 


Like the first breath 
of spring—like the flow- 
ers and the cool morning 
air, the fragrance of La 
Boheme will appeal io you— 
and whether it be Face Powder, 
Tale or Perfume—you will never 
forget its charm. 
In their packings of the 
artistry of France 
The Perfume ..-$1.50, $2.50, $5.00 
The Face Powder peas ... 1.50 
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Mr. Henry Miller’s valet packs the producer- 
actor’s wardrobe in a Taylor Trunk for trav- 
eling — for on the stage or off, his master 
demands as well as achieves the ultimate. 

















C. A. TAYLOR TRUNK WORKS, Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


In New York at 210 West 44th St., opposite the Astor 
In Chicago at 28 East Randolph Street 


OING over the pond—or across the continent? 

Is a really fine wardrobe traveling with you? 
Then here’s a traveling hint many an experienced 
tourist will stand back of—safeguard that wardrobe to 
the nth degree by letting it voyage via a Taylor Trunk 
—the finest and strongest example of the trunkmaker’s 
craft in existence. 


ou travel first class 
why not your wardrobe? 


Taylor Trunks are the traveling chums of ninety per 
cent of ‘““Who’s Who on the Stage’”—men and women 
who not only must have utmost safety for their costly 
wardrobes, but whose constant trips subject their bag- 
gage to the hardest kind of wear. These stars gladly 
select the more expensive Taylor Trunk because of its 
permanently superior safety and service. Your own 
tine wardrobe whose selection took up so much time and 
personal attention is worthy of a Taylor. 


The Taylor Trunk—fitted for either men or women 
—sells at $150.00—tax $10.00—delivered. If you 
are not conveniently located to step into one of our 
own luggage shops and see it, let us serve by referring 
vou to a shop near you able to show Taylor master- 
work. An interesting booklet illustrating the model 
shown and others, and enabling you to order by mail if 
you wish, is also sent on request. 
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By Appointment to 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


LADIES 


VISITING EUROPE 


Redfern extends a cordial invitation 
tovtew paradesof the latest creations in 


AFTERNOON AND 
EVENING GOWNS 


MILLINERY 


vy 


LINGERIE 


AND FURS 


LONDON 


27 NEW BOND ST 
27 CONDUIT ST 


PARI S$ 
242 Rue de Rivoli 


NICE 
MONTE CARLO 


LIMITED 
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Entrance Grecian Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT. 


“Beare a motor that runs motor and the steady improvement 
each day as though its valves had in its velvety operation account 
just been tuned by the chief en- — for the unvarying daily regularity 
gineer of the factory that built the of Willys-Knight performance. 
car. That is how Willys-Knight 
sleeve-valves operate. Their only A firm, rigid chassis gives solidity 
change is 7 provement with use. to the whole car and preserves it 
The positive, unvarying action against the weakening and damag- 
of the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve ing influence of road strains. 








Willys-Knight Booklet on Request 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED, Teronte, Canada 
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wd 
( MARWYN fi?" = Whata pleasure it is, 
A smart roll front style © when you are na 
hurry, to have a collar 
whic permits your 
cravat to slide ‘easily 
and smoothly —— 
There's logical built-in 


room for if in an IDE. 





COLLARS 


Geo. P. Ide & Co, Inc., Troy, N.Y. 


Also makers of IDE SHIRTS~“They Fit” 


Style book on request. 
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he Chalmers Coupe is in every sense a distinctly 


smart and luxurious car. From its graceful and 
beautiful exterior lines to the decorative treatment and 
WITH HOT SPOT AND RAM'S-HORN appointments of the interior there is a dignity which 


bespeaks refinement and will make this car the choice 
of people of good taste. « = = «@ m m om om 
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CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





TOMORROW. IN ALL COLE “DOES . TODAY 
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Creators of cZdvanced cHotor Cars 




















Honest Effort is the Basis of 


Mohawk Goodness 


The basic reason why Mo- 
hawk Tires are now considered 
by men who know tires to be 
the highest quality tifes made 
today is this—From its be- 
ginning seven years ago, the 
Mohawk organization has 
steadfastly refused to be led 
away by the glamour of big 
production and mysterious 
cost-cutting secret processes 
and methods. 


We have maintained that the 


true basis for tire quality is to 
use only the best rubber and 
fabric the world’s markets af- 
ford—use a generous quantity 
of them—employ only the pick 
of the country’s tire workers 
and to constantly strive for 
greater factory efficiency. 


The fact that today wherever 
tires are discussed you hear 
only the highest commendation 
for Mohawks, is the best proof 
of the soundness of this policy. 


Good dealers everywhere handle them 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


New York 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
Dallas 


San Francisco 


Boston Atlanta 


Los Angeles 
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it geet per cent Haynes-made, with 
the powerful Haynes motor as its heart, 
with every detail of design and construction 
keenly supervised by Haynes experts, the 
new series Haynes Touring Car is what natu- 
rally is expected of the builders of America’s 
first car. 


Only through the facilities and advantages of 
the Haynes organization with its greatly 
enlarged factories is it possible to combine in 
proper balance the four essential factors of car 
character—beauty, strength, power and com- 
fort. Velvety - powered, most comfortably 
finished and furnished, the new series Haynes 
seven-passenger Touring Car staunchly main- 
tains Haynes standards of character. 


Again the established popularity and desira- 
bility of the Haynes manifests itself in a 





Beauty -« Strength 


AXIN 


oe £.% 2.4 oe me om 4s CAR 


~~ “Power 


This advertisement copyrighted, 1920, by The Haynes Automobile Company. 


The NEW Series HAYNES TOURING CAR 


demand whose volume, already great, increases 
steadily. We urge prompt selection and reser- 
vation of the Haynes you wish to own. 


The Haynes, America’s first car, now ex- 
hibited by the Government at the Smithsonian 
Institution, National Museum, Washington, 
D.C., was invented, designed and built by 
Elwood Haynes, in 1893. 


The Brochure, illustrating and describing the 
new 1920 and new series Haynes character 
cars, is unusually beautiful. A copy will be 
mailed to you on request. Address Dept. 511. 


The new series Haynes Touring Car seats seven passengers. 
Cord tires and wooden wheels are standard equipment on all six 
cylinder cars. Cord tires and five wire wheels are standard 
equipment on all twelve cylinder cars. Disc wheels are furnished 
as optional equipment, at an extra charge, on all models. 


THe Haynes AUTOMOBILE 
Koxomo, INDIANA ’ 


CoMPANY 
U.S. A. 


~~ Comfort 








1893 -~® THE HAYNES IS 


__AMERICA'S —__ 





FIRST ___CAR _~* _1920 _ 
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SHOES 


are the finest shoes made anywhere in the 
world. ‘They establish the American fash- 
ions. ‘They have no serious rivals, either 
in quality or in social preference. And, 
because they are the best shoes, they pos- 
sess the added advantage of being the 
most economical. They cost more per pair 
than some other shoes, but less per year 
than any others. We offer a satisfactory 
service-by-post to all parts of the world. 


New York 583 Fifth Avenue and 
1 East Thirty-Fifth Street 


Ws < Chicago 326 Michigan Avenue South ly 
A\; ‘es ay » se 2 ave +H 
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— A new Shape for Spring 


—and Summer Wear 


Smart-Gool-Gom/fortable 


bs fron ( oHars 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO. MAKERS OF LION SHIRTS, TROY, N. Y. 
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THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND ax: 
CROSSING ==<“K3 


Dob S Hats 


follow the English policy of match- 
ing the rising cost with longer 
wear. The most economical hat 
is made by the Cavanagh Edge 
Process —~ distinctive Dobbs 
style is felted into the sturdy 
body by hand in hot water —~ 
620 Fifth Avenue — 244 Fifth Avenue 


2 West Fiftieth Street 
NEW YORK 
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6xclusive Representatives in Many of the Principal Cities 
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from 17 to 70 


This natural color “Dawlish” braid straw is 
a Townsend Grace Company production. 


An extremely fine quality light weight 
“rough” model whose distinctive characteristic- 
a flexible brim- marks it at once extremely 
comfortable and undeniably smart. 


The Townsend Grace line includes Panamas 
Bankoks, Leghorns, and a variety of stiff rough 
braid straws. 


Carried by representative dealers. 


THE IOWNSEND-GRACE Co, 
Baltimore, Md, 0 S.A. 


Pioneers in the Exclusive Manufacture 
of Men’s Straw Hats. 
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HUDSON HAS ALWAYS LED IN COACH DESIGN. IN ALL 
MODELS — OPEN AND ENCLOSED — THE UNDISPUTED 
MECHANICAL SUPERIORITY AND ENDURANCE OF THE 
SUPER-SIX MOTOR UNITE WITH BEAUTY OF LINE, LUX- 
URY AND RIDING COMFORT THAT APPEAL TO THOSE 
ACCUSTOMED TO FINE QUALITY IN ALL THINGS. 
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World S ‘Champion Light Six. 











eee mate ake ate 


—wherein the finer ideals of motoring 
comfort—such as only an enclosed model 
provides—find their ultimate fulfillment 
in a car of most efficient size and weight. 


As to performance, we need 
only to say that the Elgin 
Sedan is built upon the stand- 
ard chassis of the World’s 
Champion Light Six, with 
its powerful valve-in-head 
motor. Write forthe booklet 
of Elgin Winnings. 





Eljin Motor Car Corporation 


The coachwork is authentic 
in every detail of design and 
construction, yet the Elgin 
Sedan costs much less than 
one ordinarily expects to 
pay for a carriage of such 
distinction—$2575 f. o. b. 
factory. 
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Quality Fittings for Every Building 


Every building, small or large, should be planned for maximum 
comfort, convenience and durability, and this applies particularly 
to the plumbing, heating, ventilating and sanitary fixtures. 


CRANE 


high-quality products, backed up by Crane national service, make 
it possible to equip a small cottage or a great public building with 
equal assurance of detailed satisfaction, and with ample choice of 
types and design in each instance. 


Boston 


Springfield 
Bridgeport 
New York 


Brooklyn 


Philadelphia 


Newark 
Camden 


ss -CRANE CO.-- #0 


Experts in the numerous Crane exhibit rooms throughout 
the country are ready to give practical assistance in select- 
ing the proper fixtures for any purpose. Call upon them. 


Literature covering any desired CRANE PRODUCTS on request 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 


Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapids Fargo Portland 
Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Watertown Pocatello 
Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen Salt Lake City 
Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Great Falls Ogden 
Buffalo Muskogee Indianapolis Sioux City Billings Sacramento 
Rochester Tulsa Detroit St. Paul Spokane Oakland 
Savannah Oklahoma City Chicago Minneapolis Seattle San Francisco 
Atlanta Wichita Rockford uluth acoma Los Angeles 
Oshkosh 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 
23 WEST 447 ST.. AND 22 WEST 45! ST..NEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
BRANCHES: FIFTY-SEVEN LEADING CITIES + WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT 






















Crane 
72-Inch Gate Valve 


When it is considered that a 
man siz feet tall could stand 
in the —s of this mam- 
moth valve, a striking insight 
is gained into the scope of 
Crane manufac turing. 
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Many a man believes he lacks stylish personality and figure, and therefore does not worry 
out the clothing question. Yet he is wrong in leaving it at that, for it is still true that “clothes 
make the man”— if the right tailor makes the clothes. London-made clothes can solve your 
style problem—can give you that smart, dignified appearance that makes people take notice. 
For over 30 years we have been entrusted with orders for thousands of suits from clients in 


all parts of the world. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
A London Made-to-Measure Jacket Suit 


£10 


You can measuie yourself with perfect assurance with the aid of the 
chart and directions given below. This is for the customer who is not 
coming to Europe this year, and who requires a suit quickly made to his 
particular measure. ‘Take your measures.and send your order without 
delay. There is no possibility of mistake. Order a suit at once. 





State colour, weight and kind of cloth required, and let us choose for you. Patterns 
will be forwarded post free to any address in the world if required for choice, or 
a complete range of our present season’s patterns (numbered) may be seen at the 
Spur Travel Bureau, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York. All our materials are guaran- 
teed British All Wool. Terms Cash (Money Order) with order. 


JcHELus 


200/201, Strand,London, Eng. 


THE FIRM WHOSE FOUNDER CUT FOR ENGLISH ROYALTY. , 
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OUR 
GUARANTEE. 


If the suit is 
unsatisfactory 
return it to us 
and we will 
either supply 
you with an- 
other or re- 
fund your 
money. Our 
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' | 
} | 1. Length of coat, 2. From centre of aim is to 3. Round chest 4, Round waist 
li rom A to B, back to shoulder, C retain your over waistcoat, F, over trousers, H, 
Deere 


| LS ree ere ins. HvERs chawsees OR: CM eee ee a wee 1 RR eT ero. ins. 
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Hl me cuff, D to E,...ins, trousers inside leg, 
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From shoulder, to good-will. O. P. length of 
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(These designs are Copyright) 
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SERIES 20 STUDEBAKER BIG-SIX 


T was determined, long ago, to summarize in this 
beautiful seven-passenger car the very best that 
automotive engineers knew. And so one mechanical 
detail after another was weighed and considered: 
tested, accepted or rejected on apurely quality basis— 
that’s why the BIG-SIX is so far out of the ordinary, 


60-H. P. detachable-head motor; intermediate transmission; 
126-inch wheel-base, providing ample room for seven adults. 


All Studebaker cars are equipped with 
cord tires—another Studebaker precedent. 
® 


“This is @ Studebaker Year 
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The Recognized and Adopted Wire Wheel 
Standard of Highest Grade Automobiles— 


Rudge Whitworth 
‘Wire ‘Wheels 


T is significant that Rudge-Whit- 
worth Wire Wheels are the choice 


of manufacturers of highest grade 


automobiles using wire wheels as 
standard equipment and that those 
who make wire wheel equipment 
optional supply Rudge-Whitworth 
Wire Wheels when wire wheels are 
specified. 

The quality and workmanship of Rudge- 
Whitworth Wire Wheels are so apparent that 
no matter what make your car may be, Rudge- 
Whitworth Wire Wheels cannot fail to en- 
hance both its appearance and value. 


All famous drivers insist upon having their 
racing cars equipped with Rudge - Whitworth 
Wire Wheels because of their strength, speed 
and quick changeability. 


Note the quality of the cars on which 
you see Rudge - Whitworth Wire Wheels 


Manufactured by 
Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia 
Controlled and Operated by 


MARLIN=- ROCKWELL 


GS. OR OR A EE } 
Executive Offices : 
347 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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— Beauté Souplesse Puissance | 








DAAECEAR 


E offer for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY a number of complete cars, combining 
the most correct types of French coachwork, with Renault Post-War 
Chassis, the finest mechanical product of France. Included are the latest 
designs of such famous French carrossiers as Kellner, Millon-Guiet, Boulogne, etc. 


Types include Town-Broughams, Coupes on Surbaisse Chassis, Cabriolet, Sedans. 
Coupe- Limousines, etc., mounted on 12-18 H. P., 18-30 H. P. and 40-60 H. P. 
Renault Chassis. 


AMERICAN FACTORY BRANCH 
719 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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JEWELLERS TO HIS 
MAJESTY KING 
GEORGE V OF 
ENGLAND 
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Antique 
Silver 


he Goldsmiths & Silver- 

smiths Company’s col- 

lection of Antique Sil- 
ver includes specimens of 
all periods from the Eliza- 
bethan to the Georgian. 
Every specimen in this col- 
lection of Antique Silver is 
of authenticated date and 
bears an impression of the 
maker’s mark. 


The Goldsmiths & Silver- 
smiths Company will be 
pleased to send particulars 
or photographs of specimen 
pieces upon application. 
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2 eauueuueuecceancnoucsseennseiinn WARNING Mee 
= The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company 


: have no branch establishments in Regent 
i Street, Oxford Street—only one address, 112, 
: Regent Street, London, W. 1. 








Sevan 


THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY JZ? 


with which is incorporated The Goldsmihs AliianceL? £st2/7il 


112, Regent Street 
London, W. 1, England 
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THE culmination of intense study of 
custom-built body designs and con- 
struction, luxurious fittings and fine 


details of interior finish. 


The Kissel custom-built chassis equip- 
ped with the Kissel custom-built motor, 
the result of 14 years of engineering 
experience, is distinctly custom-built. 
Send for “The Aristocrats of Motordom” 


showing, the three open and three closed 
models on display in principal cities. 


Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Maitbohm 


Thirty- Two Years Ago 


the name Maibohm was first 
S\e-too} ele meso meeloit-stt ie) r- Us ol elomer- tee 
riage. Four years ago this seal, 
which, through the years had 
come to mean business integrity 
and uniform worth of product, 
made another impression — this 


rete ol omne) Orne 010) ce) aier-t aN ol) GO Z— G 


a quarter century Maibohm has 


5 cole 16 MN (0) mE © OL <M. <01) 0] 60) 0Y-T eT a] 
design, skilled manufacture and 
universal value. Its motor car 
of today stands pre-eminent as 
the masterpiece of a successful 


business career. 


Maibohm, Sandusky, Ohio 


Makers of Fine Vehicles since 1888 


By inate ge ch 
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T is at the House of Bergdorf-Goodman 

that one finds the Master Interpreters 
of Fashion. That clinging gown of daring 
decolletage, the whimsical, demure litile 
afternoon frock; that trim, smart 
tatlleur with its clean, crisp lines 
—what inspired their creation? 
Ah, that is the secret of Bergdorf- 
Goodman ! 








AN ORIGINAL CREATION POSED BY BERGDORF-GOODMAN 


ust one secret are we permitted to know 
—each lovely gown, each rippling frock 
is fashioned over the restraining lines and 
modern silhouette of the Redfern Corset. 
It is the Redfern Corset, shim, 
modish, yielding, that 1s insisted 
upon for the draping and fitting 
of every Bergdorf-Goodman 


Fete 


FRONT LACE—BACK LACE 














OAKLAND OWNERS KEPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 
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ecu. that are now buying the new Oakland Sensible Six four door Sedan 
are finding that their motor car investment commands a higher relative value than 
they had previously known. ‘This value proceeds not from the moderate purchase 
price of the car entirely, nor yet from the advanced design and good workmanship 
entering into its construction, but also from the reliable service that the Oakland so 
economically delivers. At no earlier time in Oakland history have so much genuine 
comfort, ability and usefulness been combined in a car of this character; at no time 
has the Oakland principle of light-weight and high-power had such expert and effective 
expression. The unusual worth of this attractive Oakland model is made possible only 
by the immense resources at our disposal, and the concentration of our whole energies 
upon a single chassis type. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY : PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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IS IT ALL SETTLED? 


Or are you still wondering where you'll go on that vacation? You've 
read about the glories of all the Bridal Veil Falls, the lure of some- 
body’s fishless lake, the wooded glens and dells described in the rail- 
road folders. You've even read the soulful poems in the back. 


But 


If you want to know where a man can have a good time, where they 
have real waffles and bacon, where the golf and tennis and dancing 
are first class, and trout or tuna are really unsophisticated. If you 
want to know how far it is, how much it is, how warm it is, and 
what kind of bathing suits the flappers wear, ask the— 


VANITY FAIR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
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Peseeasesseeseestonseonnsaenesenaee AYBE you're going motor touring. Per- 
VANITY FAIR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU “ haps you feel a need for plain peace and 
ee ne nr EEN Ny ome eT 7 quiet in a seaside cottage, or you may be com- 
i want to find a hotel 1 want to motor 1 want to play golf 1 want to fish a bining business with vacation in a swing through 
"in Atlante City Rite “ae ——" s * the Pacific coast states. If you want accurate 
> gorse OOM? spitiaosichenlle: py v-nd a RON creek tekassews * information on every angle of summer travel, 
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XCEPTIONAL service. | ilantic Citys Newest and Most Distinctive Hotel 
at the Waldorf-Astoria is WW att compet etnies on Few" hours ee from 
" ‘ New York, Philadelphia and Washington—in the exclusive 
enhanced by a finesse that 1S | Chelsea section of America’s favorite east coast resort 
: stands the Ambas sador, Atlantic City’s newest and most distinc- 
apparent in every part of the hotel sll aie 
—an unobtrusive refinement that is Wauine whee a et oie i ee ee 
f ies oa PR gece Bed pol be blue Atlantic from spacious 
= J 8. Whether you come for a day, a week, or many of teem, whether 
ae apy ican wad re ae 
pce ot yaaa beforehand for your 
The hotels which make up the Ambassador 
~~ , : od Bee uses ie tees ty ar Ge 
Offe Waldorf om Cisforia hotels in the world. Serene 
Fifth Avenue 93% ano 54” Streets, New York. 
LM.Boomer. - - - - President The Ambassador Hotels System: 
Ambassador, Santa Barbara; Ambassador, New York; Alexandria, 
Ambassador, Los Angeles; Ambassador, Atlantic City 
Write for Booklet 
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- Lake Louise 
from the 
Chateau 












( ome Early 
to Canada this Year 


WY ‘cos a blaze of flowers and long sunny days, June 


swings ever the glistening peaks into the Alpine Canadian Pacific Passenger Offices an” 

Valleys of the Canadian Pacific Rockies. Agencies in the United States 
Sunny days that herald the four radiant months of the Atlanta,Ga. . . . - . 220 Healey Bldg. 
Canadian Summer offer the alluring charms of this Mount- —— ge I ss pape 4 
° . . ullalo, wv. oe . . . . - II Do. ivision ° 
ain Garden of the Giants to the tourist, the lover of the Gumta .... « steed 
wild, the vacation seeker. Cincinnati, O.. i . . 430 Walnut St. 
Trails to walk and ride upon, roads for tally-ho or motor, mile-high Cleveland,O. . . . . ~ 1040 Prospect Ave. 
links for the golfer, peaks, snow-passes and glaciers for the Alpine Detroit, Mich. te - 199 Griswold &t. 
climber, warm sulphur swimming pools, luxurious hotels at Banff and Los Angeles, es Cos South Spring St. 
Lake Louise, with music, dancing and social recreation, mountain Minneapolis, Minn. . . 611 Second Ave. South 
chalets at Emerald Lake and Glacier, trcut fishing in season, superb New York, N.Y. . 1231 Broadway, cor. 3oth St. 
scenery and big game for the camera (or in September for the rifle) Philadelphia, Pa.. . . . 629 Chestnut St. 
opportunities for camping in regions of unparalleled majesty—these Pittsburgh, Pa.. . . . 340 Sixth Ave. 
are but a few of the delights in store for you. Portland, Ore. . . « ; . 55 Third St 
Nothi : Bat ks ‘i h . St Eodis; Mo... « . 418 Locust St 
othing is more distinctive in North America. Siatuedngn Cd. . . . . 657 Market St 
So easy to reach by the Seattle, Wash . . . . . . 608 Second Ave. 
Tacoma, Wash. . , 1113 Pacific Ave. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY Washington, D.C. . . 1419 New York Ave. 





Come Early and Stay Late 


Write, or call, for particulars 





Banff Springs Hotel 
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SERVICE 


A Boon to Travelers in Europe 


A boon to travelers in Great Britain and 
France will be the new American Express 
Travelers Cheques, issued in Pounds Sterling 
and French Francs. At your home bank or 
express office you can buy Travelers Cheques 
good for a stated amount of British or French 
money, paying for them in dollars. Thus you 
are protected against mulcting by unscrupu- 


American Express 


The new Cheques, like the American Express Dollar 
Travelers Cheques, are the safest form in which to 
carry travel funds. They are self identifying; you 
sign them when you buy them, you countersign in 
the presence of the one who cashes them. Your 
signature identifies you. The value of lost or stolen 
countersigned Cheques is returned to you upon 
filling out certain protective forms. 


The cost is fifty cents for 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


lous money changers and fluctuations in the 
You receive a certain, 
definite number of Pounds or Francs—there 
is no doubt about the value of your Cheque 
—whether cashed at hotel, shop, restaurant, 
or tourist agency. There is no telephoning to 
banks for exchange rates, no guess work, for 


rates of exchange. 


Safe yet 
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theamount to bepaid is printed on the Cheque. 


Travelers Cheques 


These Cheques are issued in handy amounts, the 
Sterling Cheque in five and ten pounds; the French 
Cheques in 200 and 400 French Francs—amounts 
equal in spending convenience to a $20.00 bill. 

Outside of Great Britain, France and their Colonies, 
the regular American Express Dollar Travelers 
Cheque still offers the most valuable method of 


eT 


carrying travel funds. 


each one hundred dollars 
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| HOTEL VENDOME 
=| 

= | Commonwealth Rve. Boston, 
) et Dartmouth Street 
Appeals to the discriminating. 

| Offers a privacy and dignity 

seldom found in larger hotels. 
Close to the exclusive shop- 
ing district. 

Two blocks from Back Bay 

Stations. 

C. H. GREENLEAF CO., PROPRIETORS | 

EVERETT B.RICH, MANAGING DIRECTOR | 
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HOTEL. PENNSYLVANIA 
A GOOD PLACE TO PE 


The several restaurants of the Pennsylvania are 
unlike each other in everything but excellence. At 
one time or another you'll probably use them all. 

The most beautiful and luxurious of them— 
and a perfect setting for any meal—is the Main 
Dining Room. But if you want to dance, or to 
watch the dancing, at tea, dinner or supper, you 
will choose the big Grill Room, When your prin- 
cipal concern—besides, of course, a good meal— 
is fast service and little ceremony, the Men’s Cafe 
will be just right. And for the man on his way 
to train or subway, with only time for a hurried 
lunch, there’s the Lunch Room—which meets 
such emergencies quite satisfactorily. 


4. Opposite Pennsylvania 
| Terminal, New York 


Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

Under New Management 
Catering to a discriminating clientele 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, 
Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, 
Riding, Dancing 
Cottages for rent. Booklet sent on 
request. 


New York Office 


Hotel San Rafael 
65-69 West 45th St., near 5th Ave. 
J. Thomas Russell, Prop. 


























Busy ? 


O time to think about 

vacations? Got a deal 
to see to, or a campaign to 
get out, or a route to cover, 
or a scheme to engineer? 


And yet you know when it’s 
done, you'll be tired. 


And want to go somewhere. 


We make a specialty of plan- 
ning vacations—fishing, hunt- 
ing, golf, tennis, tramping, 
riding —all kinds — places 
where you can wear your old 
clothes all summer or dine 
and dance in Fifth Avenue 
luxury. 


Write us a note—give us a 
line on what you like—say 
when you'll be ready to shove 
off—and we’ll plan your trip 
from desk to destination. 


Vanity Fair 
International Travel Bureau 
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of Splendors 


WHEN traveling this season, assure your- 
self of unalloyed enjoyment by converting your cashinto 


the BEST funds for travelers 
& os American 
A:‘B:A’ Bie, Cheques 


UNLIKE cash, A. B. A. Cheques are not almost a 
certain loss if lost or stolen for they cannot be cashed without your 
countersignature in the presence of the acceptor; they automatically 
identify the holder and are universally accepted by banks, hotels and 
tradespeople and transportation companies; they do not make the 
holder dependent upon banking hours, but they can be cashed when- 
ever and wherever presented. 


Issued by the American Bankers Association, con- 


sisting of 20,000 leading banks and sold in denominatiors of $10, 
$20, $50, $100. 
Write for full information to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


New York City 
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(ser =~ Gowns 
To order 


Gowns, Wraps. Blouses of wonderful 


materials, created by an artist who 
combines beauty of line with dignity 
and grace, individually designed.— 


Excellent value 


7 East 55th St. 


Opposite the St. Regis New York City 
Phone Plaza 9463 











Vestoff Serova Russian School 
47 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 6212-9283 


ui AUTANOT Haase 


an 
“THE RUSSIAN 
IMPERIAL METHOD OF 
TRAINING A DANCER” 
Pe abe By Veronine Vestoff 
MLLE SONIA Teo Volumes 
SEROVA Elementary and Graduate 
i : ssi The Key to Aesthetic Danc- 
Graduate Russian ing, containing Bar Exercises, 
School Plastique Movements. Tech- 


M. VERONINE 
VESTOFF 
Artist, Russian 
Imperial Ballet 


Solo Danseur Anil nique of Dancing, Toe Ex- 
Classique we iid ercises with music and 120 
: 2 = Yordsworth Schoo photographs. 
Pavlowa Mordkin Wordswor 
Co. London, England Price $5.00 per volume. 





“NATURE DANCING” 
a " ne By Sonia Serova 

Ballet, Interpretative Classic, National and Folk Dancing. The text bock to perfect nat- 

Children’s Courses a Specialty. Baby Work. Nature Danc- ural movement, containing 

ing and Dramatic Pantomime. Modern Ballroom Dancing. Fundamental Exercises — in 


““ ADVANCED L aeiaeeall : 


Faculty of pre-eminent Specialists 
Classes—Private Lessons—Normal Courses 
Booklet ‘'S’ descriptive of the school on request 
Summer Normal Course 1920 June and July 


tne 





Two Magnificent Ball Rooms for Rental for Exclusive Social Functions 





Duryea Dances Every Thursday Evening, Subscription $1.10 


Surpea’s Chet tet Ny, 








Walking, Running, Leaping 
and Springing, Grecian Poses, 
Five Interpretative Nature 
Studies, _Llustrated. 

Price $5.00. 

“BABY WORK” 
By Sonia Serova 
Contains Mile. Serova’s orig- 
inal method of instruction for 
very young children and_ six 


. Baby Dances. Price $5.00. 
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TT! E fact that most 


men of today give 
more attention to the 
important little details of 
dress is evidenced by the 
number of Hickok Belts 
and Initial Buckles one 
sees at every gathering 
of better dressed men. 


Ge Hickok Mie, Co. 


Rochester. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


———S——S a 








The trademark which identifies 
all Victor products 



















This famous Victor trademark is the public’s unfailing 
proof of Quality—of artistic leadership. It means to the 
public what Caruso’s name means to opera-goers— 7 he 
absolute certainty of hearing the best. It appears on all 
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Victrolas and 
Victor Records : 

‘ 

Victor Talking Machine Company ) 
Camden New Jersey ) 
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covering a very new reason for the 

existence of some very old object. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, for instance, solemnly as- 
sures us that millionaires dress their wives 
in costly brocades because it is a more con- 
venient way of showing their wealth than 
carrying a marked copy of Bradstreet. 
M. Anatole France insists, though very 
gracefully and not at all solemnly, that 
women first adopted clothes to make them- 
| selves a secret. Each might well be right, 
were he not in the position of a man who 
rushes out of doors to announce to the world 
which leg the centipede stands on. Now 
the centipede not only has several legs to 
stand on, but also a number of extra legs 
for scratching himself or making delicate 
gestures in the air. All the ancient and uni- 
versal things, such as clothes, which have 
been. with men almost from the beginning, 
have just this quality: they have not a sin- 
gle logical reason for being; they have a 
dozen illogical reasons. A man may con- 
ceivably wear a necktie because his ancestors 
devised neckcloths against the cold; but he 
wears a black tie to show his sorrow on the 
death of a great aunt or a green tie to mani- 
fest his joy in the birth of a St. Patrick. 


‘ic modern critic is constantly dis- 


F it be obvious and prosaic that all Sena- 
tors wear hats, there is something wild 
and poetic about the fact that Mr. Lodge 
wears a high hat and Mr. Fall a broad hat. 
One at once suspects an elaborate symbolism 
of the lofty traditionalism ‘of Massachusetts 
and the broad liberalism of New Mexico. 
Looked at quite simply, we shall see that 
men wear clothes for the same reason that 
they build houses and put chimneys on 
them—for shelter and warmth. But as for 
this capricious difference between the lace 
frilled shirt of a dandy under Queen Anne, 
and the starch stiffened shirt of a don under 
Queen Victoria, we shall find the explana- 
tion when we have explained the artificial 
fripperies of a Congreve comedy and the 
moral rigidity of a George Eliot novel. These 
things are not of the elders nor yet of the 
elements; but of that deep and fantastic 








az 


Can you tell a man’s profession from his clothes? 
the household figures in the above picture 


By G, K. CH-ST-RT-N 


desire of man to give his ideas a visible and 
playful form. Men dress, if you will, ac- 
cording to the convention. But when they 
change their convictions they do violence to 
the convention. When the Cavalier went 
over to the Roundheads, he went to the 
barber before going to the battle. When 
the Buff turned Blue, he first visited the 
haberdasher and afterwards the harangue. 
I am not sure but that he looked on the 
haberdasher as the more important. Any- 
one might tinge his talk with cerulean, but 
only the true Blue would wear blue clothes. 
Men have always preferred playing with 
these frivolous notions of politics to apply- 
ing clothes to the serious uses of adornment. 
When pantaloons first became the symbols 
of democratic principles, some cynic re- 
marked that no one with Jefferson’s leg 
would give up knee breeches. He was 
wrong, as cynics usually are. The aristo- 
cratic calves shortly disappeared under Re- 
publican trousers. 


yt are not intended so much to 
disguise the figure as to display the 
figurehead. The red robe of the French 
judiciare is an awful symbol of the cruel 
dignity of the law; the braided pomp of a 
footman is the brand of his pompous ser- 
vility. The chauffeur’s uniform is a meta- 
phor of mechanical speed, even when he has 
stalled his car. The maid’s costume is 
demure and maidenly, even when she has 
departed in obstreperous rage. Clothes do 
not make the man, but they certainly make 
the manikin. And every specialist is, in 
a very real sense, a manikin. 

No one can look even casually at this 
changing history of clothes without seeing 
that the more a man has his finger in mak- 
ing the laws, the less of a hand he has in 
making his life. It is the paradox of lib- 
erty that the more political freedom we 
grasp the less personal freedom we get. 
Everybody goes to the polls, but nobody 
goes to the pubs. We have the vote, but we 
have lost the vine. Men no longer dress in 
keeping with political principles, not be- 
cause they have lost interest in dress, but 





ORAWING BY AUGUST HENKEL 


Read Mr. Ch-st-rt-n’s article and then try to pick out 


Periwigs and Pantaloons 
| A Discussion Tending to Prove that the Ideas of an Age Give Shape and Colour to Its Clothes 


because the politicians have lost interest in 
principles. The Democrats are enormously 
perturbed with the wrongness of the Repub- 
licans. They are only half persuaded of 
the rightness of democracy. I should like 
to see the Democrats believe so thoroughly 
in states’ rights that they would be willing 
to wear a loosely constructed coat of forty- 
eight patches. I should like to see the 
Republicans hold so desperately to a high 
tariff, that they would finish their coats with 
collars that concealed their ears. I should 
like to see the Wets so passionately devoted 
to Bacchus that they would carry his 
thyrsus instead of a cane. As for the Drys, 
I should not like to see them at all. 

There are two things in which the modern 
man believes, as Macchiavelli believed in 
the Prince and Marat believed in the Re- 
public. He believes in efficiency, and his 
business suits are a parable of efficient busi- 
ness. He believes in scientific sanitation, 
and his evening clothes suggest the sanitary 
science of washing linen. I have not time 
to discuss the ineffectiveness of efficiency or 
the insanity of sanitation. I can only say 
I do not like them. 


S for that ancient and honorable liberty 
which allowed the humility of the 
spirit to express itself in the brown hood of 
a monk and the vanity of the flesh in the 
red heel of a courtier, it is gone. Summer 
and winter return, but not to us returns the 
day when we may choose a scarlet cloak to 
cover our radicalism. Night follows day, 
but never darkens the twilight when another 
Gautier shall wear a rose-colored waistcoat 
to the first night of a second Hernani. 

The trouble with all modern reform is 
that it starts at the wrong end. We begin 
with the tailor when we should begin with 
our own coat-tails. We should know how 
they are to be cut, before we seek the man 
with the scissors. We may want them long 
as an epic or brief as an epigram, but we can 
only know what we want by following the 
changing pageantry of clothes as shown, 
every month, in the pages of VANITY Farr. 
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-e Gorham JSilverwa re Qo 


The Part It Plays in Family Life 


[NTO the texture of a woman’s thoughts of treasured things, is woven 
an imperishable strain of love for her silverware. To her, it stands as 
a reflection of all that is best in home and hospitality—steadfastness, 
utility, refinement. What table is ever so inviting as when laid with 
silver! What buffet so admirable as when the lustrous glisten of silverware 
adds the final touch to its sturdy beauty! Silver today, as in generations 
past, is a symbol of family pride, honor, tradition—an incomparable 
essential in the dining room of any well-appointed home. 
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®) © Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold ARO 


ond by leading jewelers everywhere = = =  — “Witne 


THE GORHAM COMPANY _ Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW YORK 
WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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A group of contributors to Vanity Fair, waiting in the reception room. 
S. Chappell, Stephen Leacock, P. G. Wodehouse, Dorothy Ferriss, G. K. 


Walter Hampden—Photograph - - - - - - 
The Changing American Woman—By St. John 
Ervine - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
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The Changing American Woman 


Her New Sense of Responsibility and Her New Attitude Toward the Problems of Life 


Europeans, that the American woman 
spends most of her time in eating candy 
and getting divorced! 

It seems to many visitors to this country that 
American men work too much and that Ameri- 
can women do not work enough. (I am writing 
now of the comfortable classes only: the wife 
of an American working-man probably resem- 
bles the wife of any other working-man in 
having an excess of arduous labour to do). 

We see men, in America, obsessed by the 
mania for work, waiting on able-bodied women 
as if they were helpless invalids, and our sense 
of decency is outraged by the fact that an 
American woman cannot even put on her 
“rubbers” or ‘“‘arctics’, but must have them 
put on by her husband, or her admirer, or any 
other man who happens to be about; and, 
gradually, we come to believe that the Amer- 
ican women of the comfortable classes is a 
self-indulgent, luxurious, idle, greedy and en- 
tirely futile person who loafs through life while 
her unfortunate husband, or father, or brother, 
works himself blind and grey in order to pro- 
vide her with the large sums of money which 
she so wastefully spends. 


([eurove is a superstition, held by most 


Newspapers and Plays to Blame 


UT this belief is an unjust one, derived 

chiefly from sensational newspapers and 
novels and plays; but there is enough of truth in 
it to disturb the equanimity of any responsible 
American. There are a great many women in 
this country whose lives seem to be empty lives. 
They have been indulged to an extent to which 
no other women in the world have ever been 
indulged, with the result that some of them 
seem to be totally incapable of leading a 
reasonable life or of performing any useful 
function whatever. 

They have grown so impatient of such 
domestic duties as are left to them, that some 
of them have completely lost the ancient and 
honourable accomplishment of housekeeping, 
and their idea of preparing a meal is to turn 
things out of tins or bottles: some of them 
have become so slack through self-indulgence 
that they have given up their homes altogether 
and have gone to live in hotels, compelling 
their husbands to lead a life which every 
healthy man must detest. 

I lately visited a great picture-gallery, in 
America, where I saw a portrait of a lady 
on whose face there was a look of discontent 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


Author of ‘“‘Changing Winds,” ‘John Ferguson,” etc. 


and querulousness such as is to be seen only 
on the faces of people whose lives are baulked 
lives. I turned to my companion and remarked 
on the lady’s expression, and he replied, ‘Yes, 
she’s one of our hotel-types: the sort of woman 
who does nothing but exist. There are lots of 
them in America! The American man, gen- 
erally believed to be money-mad, is really 
work-mad. He is not avaricious, but has a 
craving for power in business, and the whole 
of his life is devoted to obtaining that power. 
I need hardly say that this extraordinary 
specialism makes him the dullest man on earth, 
and that the American husband profoundly 
loves the American wife in spite of the gen- 
erosity with which he indulges her.” 

It is this very generosity and lack of social 
grace on the part of the American man which 
has caused the American woman to become the 
parasite of popular imagination. He cannot 
supply her with intellectual companionship, so 
he spills showers of money over her in the be- 
lief that if he satisfies all her whims, he will 
satisfy her needs as a reasonable human being. 

And gradually there has grown up in the 
world a legend, based partly on truth, that the 
American woman is a soulless creature with no 
excuse for existing; refusing to perform most, 
if not all, of the functions of women; neither 
wife nor mother nor friend, a being of insati- 
able appetites and disloyalties! 

I am not sufficiently well acquainted with 
America to say now if that legend is true or 
false. It is obviously false as a general state- 
ment of the spiritual condition of American 
women, but anyone who wishes to believe it can 
find enough women in the country whose lives 
are such as to justify him in accepting it as an 
accurate account of feminine existence in the 
United States. There are a great many women 
here whose lives are perfectly futile—that, in- 
deed, is true of all countries—and a cynic can 
point to droves of them who run from one thing 
to another just like toy balloons blown about 
by any breeze that passes. My observation, 
however, leads me to the belief that this legend 
of a self-indulgent, and useless body of Amer- 
ican women, where it is true at all, is true only 
of women over thirty or thirty-five years of age. 
The young woman, particularly the girl about 
twenty-five or under, generally speaking does 
not deserve this description at all. There seem 
to me, to be two distinct groups of women here, 
one, the luxurious, idle group, busy only—when 
it is busy at all—in the pursuit of vanities of 





mind or body, aged, in most cases, thirty or 
more; and the other, a striving, working group 
which looks upon continual loafing of any 
sort as a thing disgraceful as much in a woman 
as it is in a man. This group, consisting of 
young women mostly under the age of thirty, 
has undoubtedly been established by the war. 


The American Girl on Her Own 


HERE are thousands of young women in 

America—just as there are in Europe— 
who, having tasted the pleasure of doing useful 
and responsible work during the war, are now 
refusing to return to the idle and wasteful 
life they led before it, and from which their 
mothers have never departed; and to the con- 
sternation of their elders they are insisting on 
doing a job of some sort and of showing that 
they can fend for themselves and earn a solid 
living. 

I was told lately of a young girl in the 
Middle West, with an assured income of fifty 
thousand dollars per annum, who is working 
as a clerk in a great department-store in order 
that she may learn the business from the bot- 
tom to the top! A few years ago such a girl 
would not have had any mind beyond motors, 
furs, jewels and large boxes of candy. She is 
one of several cases, within my own knowledge, 
of American girls who have definitely resolved 
that they will no longer lead, or will not begin 
to lead, the life of a parasite on men; and for 
my part I regard these girls as doing something 
that is dignified and beautiful and worthy of 
honour. 

My only fear is that many of them, in their 
revolt against the useless life, may fail to 
realize that the greatest job which any woman 
can perform is that of a wife and mother. The 
modern feminist movement, naturally enough 
I suppose, has caused many women to imagine 
that the life of a stenographer is somehow more 
free, wider and nobler than the life of a house- 
keeper; and we are in serious danger of losing 
the amenities of life simply because the fem- 
inist believes that none but stupid women will 
be content to manage and control a house. 

That is the most amazing heresy of modern 
times! I can conceive of no work so dull and 
cramping as that of the average clerk or stenog- 
rapher, with no responsibility whatever and no 
other work than to reproduce the thought of 
another person, generally a man. Compare the 
life of a telephone-operator with the life of a 
woman who is a wife (Continued on page 108) 
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AREN’T YOU A SNARE DRUMMER? 


Every dancing man thinks he can beat the drum. 
When the orchestra lays down its tools haven’t you noticed 


it to fail? 


Did you ever know 


that the nearest young man leaps into the drummer’s chair and turns 


on a concerto for snare, bass, cymbals and triangle. 


Willie Winwood 


is only one of many thousand gentlemen who comfort themselves with 
the thought that no matter how often they may fail in business, there 
is always a glorious future for them with the drum 





HAVEN’T YOU A GIFT FOR INTERIOR DECORATION? 
“Of course I have never gone in for it professionally,” says 
Mrs. Vandervetter, “but I have always known that as a 
decorator a great success was mine for the asking. My little 
apartment, for instance—don’t you feel the note of originality 
in it?” Mrs. Vandervetter, Lord bless her, entirely overlooks 
the fact that every dowager in captivity, and every other living 
woman, for that matter, cherishes exactly the same illusion 





AREN’T YOU A JUDGE OF CHARACTER? 
Even since the story of Beauty and the Beast was written, 
society has been mystified by seeing lovely ladies select as 
their mates anthropoidal specimens who seemed to walk upright 


only because the eye of their trainer was on them. Why is it? 
The explanation is simple. These ladies all claim to be able 
to judge character by the face. As Mrs. Allenby says, ‘“‘The 
moment I saw dear Henry’s nose, I knew there was mastery in it” 


What Are Your 





HAVEN’T YOU A GENIUS FOR COSTUME DESIGNING? 
Our Bohemians multiply so rapidly that it has never been 
possible tc estimate the exact number of sweet young things 
whose fixed idea is that, in the art of costume designing, they 
are there, with beads on. As Gladys Twombly says, so truly, 
“Professional people are so unimaginative! In designing my 


own gowns, I like to think that they could not possibly be worn 
by anyone but myself’—a remark which calls for no argument 








AREN’T- YOU A GREAT LITTLE FIRE BUILDER? 
Mr. Henry Hollingsworth, the egg-shaped party shown in the 
crouching attitude, little dreams that he is in a class with over 
four millicn other people when he loudly claims to have a 
special gift for building fires. The concept is universal and 
dates from Nero. The result is always the same. Having 
burned up the winter’s supply of newspapers and filled the room 
with smoke, Mr. H. H. is now roundly cursing his architect 


Pet Delusions? 


Honestly, Now, Don’t You Think You Have a Gift for Playing the Drum ? 
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Which Go to Prove that What is Wanted, Just for the Moment, is An Evening of Gloom 


manager who decided to take no 

chances. “Hitherto,” he said to his 
partner, “I have been putting plays on blindly 
and trusting to luck. From now on I am go- 
ing to work the thing on a system. I intend 
to employ the services of a professional psy- 
chologist, one of those fellows who have their 
finger on the public pulse and watch tenden- 
cies and see which way the wind is blowing 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“Good enough,” said the partner, who left 
all the executive side of the business to the 
other, concentrating his own energies on slip- 
ping jokers in authors’ contracts and seeing 
that they got less than their rightful 
share of the movie money. ‘‘Go to 
it!” 

So the manager wrote to the cor- 
respondence school and told them to 
send along their best man. And pres- 
ently the psychologist arrived. 

“Now,” said the psychologist, 
“touching this matter of what the 
public wants. The public today, let 
us remember, is composed of people 
who have just been suffering the 
strain of a war. They have had to 
pay out all their savings in income 
tax. Living is expensive. There has 
been an awful lot of snow, and in all 
probability they have come out with- 
out their rubbers. What do they 
want? Distraction. Give them light, 
pleasant, gentle, mild plays, and 
watch ’em bite!” 

“Fine!” cried the manager enthusi- 
astically. “TI’ll do it!” 

“On the other hand,” went on the 
psychologist, ‘“‘we must always remem- 
ber that the public today is composed 
of people who have just been suffer- 
ing the strain of a war. They have 
had to pay out all their savings in 
income tax. Living is expensive 
There has been an awful lot of snow, 
and in all probability they have come 
out without their rubbers. What do 
they want? Distraction. They want 
to go to the theatre and see people 
worse off than themselves. Give them, 
therefore, strong, tense, gloomy, tragic 
plays where the fellow comes home with his 
feet wet after paying his income-tax and finds 
that his wife loves another, the maid has given 
notice, and the cat has been at the cold 
chicken.” 

“Then you mean,” said the manager, “that 
it’s just the same old gamble? There’s noth- 
ing you can do except take a chance?” 

“Precisely,” said the psychologist. “By the 
way, could I have my first month’s salary in 
advance?” 


The Public Demand for Gloom 


(THERE is absolutely no reason why the 
public at the moment of going to press 
should be calling for gloom and declining to 
accept the pleasant stuff that trickles gently 
along to the happy ending. In another month 
they will probably have switched again. But, 
for the moment, there is no doubt that the 


Ove: upon a time there was a theatrical 


comedy, 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


strong and gloomy drama is in the ascendant 
and the mild, sweet play in the storehouse. 
(Or, “being taken immediately to London with 
the original cast”, if you prefer it. It’s the 
same thing.) 

Of the last crop of plays, these are suc- 
cesses,—Jane Clegg, Sacred and Profane Love, 
The Letter of the Law. The failures are He 
and She, The Cat-Bird, and The Wonderful 
Thing. Failure is, of course, a comparative 
term, but none of these pleasant plays has 
really got over. The Cat-Bird is going on the 
road, The Wonderful Thing may improve 
after a bad start, He and She is doubtful. 
Whereas excited crowds besiege the theatres 
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JOHN DREW IN “THE CAT-BIRD” 


When, after two years’ absence, Mr. Drew returned to the stage 
as Martin Gloade, the genial scientist in Rupert Hughes’ 
he received such an ovation as has seldom been 


accorded an actor 


where the other three are playing. The 
public is like Stephen Leacock’s Judge Pep- 
perleigh, who, as you will remember if you 
have read Sunshine Sketches, would some- 
times greet his wife on his return home with 
“Almighty Moses, Martha! who left the 
sprinkler on the grass?’’ and on other days 
would call to her from quite a little distance 
off, “Hullo, mother! Got any supper for a 
hungry man?” And Mrs. Pepperleigh never 
knew which it would be. 

Miss Rachel Crothers, who wrote (and plays 
the leading part in) He and She, had extraor- 
dinarily bad luck. The theme of the piece is 
the problem of the wife’s position in the home. 
Should she be a domestic second lieutenant, or 
is it right for her to throw her weight about 
and amount to something? Miss Crothers 
wrote and produced her play in 1914 or 1915, 
and then it was shelved. Meanwhile, along 


came James Forbes with Zhe Famous Mrs. 
Fair, with precisely the same theme, and, treat- 
ing it in exactly the same way as Miss Crothers 
had done, he scored a big hit. No doubt Mr. 
Forbes had never seen or heard of He and 
She, but the trouble was that the public had 
both seen and heard of The Famous Mrs. Fair, 
and Miss Crothers was in the position of the 
man who attempts to cap a funny story with 
another funny story with exactly the same 
point. 

It is a pity, because there is good stuff in 
He and She. Miss Crothers and Cyril Keight- 
ley play their parts admirably, and Faire Bin- 
ney is excellent as the school-girl daughter. 
But the setting of the play hurts it. 
The husband and wife in He and She 
are alleged to be supreme sculptors, 
and sculptors are rather uninterest- 
ing and, when supreme, very hard to 
believe in. The thingummy which 
Mrs. Herford brought on, in act one, 
from her workshop was unconvincing 
as a specimen of a genius which was 
to win a hundred thousand dollar 
prize in act two. As for Mr. Her- 
ford’s masterpiece, it kept its back 
discreetly to the audience throughout, 
and one never saw it at all. 


Who Will Write Mr. Drew a Grumpy? 


HE CAT-BIRD, in which John 

Drew returned to the stage in the 
role of a mild old gentleman who 
never wore evening dress, served pleas- 
antly enough as a vehicle for proving 
once again that Mr. Drew is the most 
polished artist on the American stage, 
but it lacked what may be euphemis- 
tically called internal organs. It was 
too mild. The mistake playwrights 
so often make is to create a gentle, 
doddering character and put him in a 
gentle, doddering play. The success 
of Grumpy was due to its clever 
blending of raw melodrama with a 
carefully drawn character. Somebody 
ought to write a Grumpy for the John 
Drew of 1920. 

Rupert Hughes should have given 
Professor Gloade his spectacles and 
his insects and his shuffling walk, but 
should have grafted on a real villain or two 
and an exciting plot. The test of a play 
written for a star is, Will it stand up without 
the star? A Number Three company of 
Grumpy or Sherlock Holmes or Lightnin’ 
would be worth seeing, hut it is impossible to 
imagine The Cat-Bird without John Drew. 

The Wonderful Thing, in which Jeanne 
Eagels stars and gives a very good perform- 
ance, is in the vein of Peg o’ My Heart. 
Dramatized by Lillian Trimble Bradley from 
a story by Forrest Halsey, it introduces a 
Cinderella with a French accent into an aris- 
tocratic English family which, with her win- 
ning ways, she contrives in the end to make 
safe for democracy. It is difficult to predict 
the fate of any Peg o’ My Heart play. The 
reviewers go to it first, and, having seen all 
the other Peg o’ My Heart plays, slink back 
to their lairs and (Continued on page 108) 
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ARNOLO GENTHE 


JUSTINE JOHNSTONE 
Since her marriage to Walter 
Wanger, Miss Johnstone has de- 
voted much of her time to the 
movies, but is planning to return 
to the stage. Her latest success 
has been with Taylor Holmes 


COWARD THAYER MUNROE 





kb 
fb STELIOS 
ALFREO CHENEY JOHNSON 
RUTH FINDLAY 
Plays with unusual deftness and charm the girl, in “The 
Cat-Bird”. In this comedy, by Rupert Hughes, John Drew 
somehow finds her love-affairs sufficiently interesting to in- 
duce him to leave his spiders and straighten them out for her 





CHARLES ALB’R 


JAMES K. 
HACKETT 


Will be seen on 
tour in a revival 
of “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham”, 
which the The- 
atre Guild pro- 
duced last winter. 
Following his tour 
he will appear in 
“L’ Aventuriére”’ 
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WHITE STUDIOS 
ALEXANDRA CARLISLE 


Has added to her fame through 
her recent performance in Mase- 
field’s ‘“‘Tragedy of Nan”. Miss 
Carlisle is at present directing 
“Barnum Was Right”, the Hasty 
Pudding Club show at Harvard 


ANN ANDREWS 
As the charming Mrs. Chadwick 
she has much to do with ravelling 
and unravelling the plot of Wil- 
liam Collier’s excellent little 
comedy, ‘‘The Hottentot” 


HELEN MAC KELLAR 


Has recently had the rare distinction of creating parts in 
two plays at the same time: Manette Fachard in “The 
Storm”, and Ruth Atkins in ‘‘Beyond the Horizon”, the 
latter being Eugene O’Neil’s fine tragedy of American life 


The Masks of Tragedy and Comedy on Broadway 


The Buskin Stalks Close Behind the Comic Sock on the Road to Popularity 
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RUTH PAGE 
Is an American dancer who has 
gained fresh laurels by her per- 
formance in John Alden Carpenter’s 
ballet “Birthday of the Infanta” 





RUTH ST. DENIS 


The American genius whose im- 
aginative art was the most brilliant 
feature of the Denishawn creation of 
“Julnar of the Sea’, which was re- 
cently presented at Los Angeles 


HENRY B GOODWIN 








MME. SAKHAROFF 


Mme. Sakharoff recently made a 
successful appearance in a series 
of - original Russian dances at 
the Metropolitan Opera House 


LYDIA LOPOKOWA 


The Russian danseuse, long popu- 
lar in America, is now firmly en- 
sconced in the hearts of the British 
people. In London, the effect of 
her various réles has been profound 


JENNY HASSELQUIST 


The favorite dancer of the Stock- 
holm Opera House. A subvention 
from the State supports artists 
there, but seldom with such success 
as in the case of Miss Hasselquist 


Dancers ee haar Couwany of ie Globe 


A Group of Ladies Who Prove that Joy in Rhythmic Movement is no Respecter of Nationality 
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J ohn D. Rockefeller ae 


From the Recently Completed Marble Bust by Paul Manship 
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born with a soul that is passionately con- 

cerned with a final fairness above all other 
qualities, and to have this passion in a period 
of the world’s history when perfect fairness is 
more difficult of attainment than it has, per- 
haps, ever been before. 

Moreover, there is nothing that seems so 
strangely irreconcilable with first-class art as 
this balance of equity. An artist above all else 
responds to some especial side of life’s strug- 
gle: certain things move him to creation and 
it is upon these things that he stakes his faith; 
to speak of a fair-minded artist is almost a 
contradiction in terms as though one spoke of 
a conservative Bolshevik, or a modern vers 
librist who was an imitator of Pope. 

This struggle that Galsworthy has now been 
making for so many years between two irrecon- 
cilables has formed him into one of the most 
interesting, and even exciting, writers that we 
have. There must be times when his bal- 
ancing of the one side against the other seems 
to warmer partisans the merest cold blooded- 
ness and this it would often be, did he not so 
urgently care for humanity, its struggles and 
misfortunes, its bravery and refusal to give in. 
There have been one or two occasions when 
his indignation against injustice has been so 
keen that it has swung him violently into par- 
tisanship. It was so in A Man of Property. 
The white heat of that splendid book scorches 
the pages and is felt, lingering in the air, long 
after the story is closed. And he is not fair 
to the Forsyth family. Triumphantly we are 
glad that he is not fair and wish that he would 
be less fair more often. Again in his two 
greatest plays Strife and The Silver Box his 
indignation gets the better of him. Mrs. Jones, 
in the second of these plays, is an immortal 
figure: had Galsworthy created only Irene of 
The Man of Property and Mrs. Jones of The 
Silver Box, it would have been enough for his 
fame and enough also to clear him from the 
charge of an eternal balance of justice. 


[' has been John Galsworthy’s fate to be 


Technique and Truth 


HE trouble is that the creator of living and 

breathing human beings is compelled, be- 
fore the end, to brush out of his way almost 
every question of propaganda, technique, style, 
all the things that the men who cannot create 
human beings must be busy with. This is 
something of which Galsworthy has never been 
able to persuade himself; it is more than likely 
that he is right and that I am wrong—that 
technique is of supreme importance and that 
the way the thing is done matters more than 
the thing itself, but I am less and less able to 
clear myself of the suspicion that all the great- 
est novelists have had a great deal of the 
amateur in them and that they have allowed 
everything to go if they can only keep their 
eyes fixed upon the characters that pass before 
them. Certainly this is true of Balzac and 
Dostoevsky, of Fielding and Scott, of Cer- 
vantes and Hugo, of Conrad and Couperus and 
Nexo. But in such a contest Galsworthy will 
always be found with the Turgenievs rather 
than the Dostoevskys. 

His passion for technique and his passion 
for the final truth have led him to tread 


Literary Close-ups 


John Galsworthy: A Pen Portrait of the Man, by a Friendly Hand 


By HUGH WALPOLE 
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John Galsworthy, the subiect of the last of 
Mr. Walpole’s literary close-ups, a series 
which has already included sketches of Ben- 
nett, Conrad, Maugham, Wells and May Sin- 
clair. Mr. Walpole, who has spent six months 
in America in wide travel and observation, 


is just about to return to England, where he 
will devote himself to writing a new novel 


arduous paths. When I first stayed with him 
in Devonshire, nearly ten years ago, he showed 
me, on my first morning, a page of his manu- 
script. That vision all but spoiled my visit. 
His page was so black with corrections that it 
was almost illegible: every sentence was scored 
through and corrected and recorrected—a few 
words only stood as finally approved and justi- 
fied. I remember that I looked at that page 
with a sense of absolute despair. I was then 
pathetically. eager to learn from others, wiser 
and more experienced than I, how to tread the 
right path, not knowing that the only path that 
is worth anyone’s while is his own. I knew, 
as I looked at Galsworthy’s page, that that 
perfection would never be mine to achieve. I 
had neither the patience, the knowledge nor 
the self-sacrifice. I was also concerned too 
eagerly and too closely with the adventures of 
my dramatic persone to take those long critical 
pauses. Galsworthy’s patience has been always 
infinite—patience with a world that is all 
wrong, with an art that is stubborn, with an 
ambition that retreats before him. 

His struggle would undoubtedly have been 
easier for him had he been able to remove 
himself from the world, had he been able to 
retire into that beautiful house on Dartmoor, 
close his door, bar his windows and concern 
himself only with his art. But his sense of 
pity, his impulse to help in some way, per- 
sonally, in the struggle, has pulled him back 
again and again into the very centre of the 
fight. Before the war, he was perpetually, I 
fancy, endeavouring to achieve the remoteness 
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that his art needed, but causes like the treat- 
ment of prisoners, the happiness and welfare 
of children, cruelty to animals, appealed to 
him too irresistibly. 

The very things that hurt him most were 
the things that forced his personal and first- 
hand attention: few incidents in the war were 
finer than his going out to France, after having 
lessons in a London hospital, to massage the 
wounded in France. No one can have read 
him at all without realizing what the sight of 
that suffering and agony must have cost him: 
there was no call on him to go—the work that 
he was doing in England justified over and 
over again his remaining there. 

The immediate result of this active con- 
sciousness of the world’s suffering is, I think, 
that he sees it too exclusively. In his last two 
novels—in Beyond and Saint’s Progress—he 
seems to me to ask too emphatically for his 
readers’ pity. I can fancy that if we were to 
meet the girls who are the heroines of these 
two bocks they would say to us that they really 
did not need all the pity that he gives them. 

“Tt’s very nice,” I can fancy their saying, 
“of Mr. Galsworthy to be so sorry for us, but 
really we are managing better than he sup- 
poses. There are many things on the credit 
side of our histories that he has forgotten to 
mention. Lots of happy days we have had that 
he has said nothing about. We have laughed 
ever sO many times more than he knows!” 


His Future 


|, phen regan to have in these days 
someone with us who is so perfectly tol- 
erant, who cares for human beings always too 
deeply to condemn them, who will never be 
pulled by hasty judgment to harsh conclusions, 
who never ceases to remind us that there are 
two sides to every case, who refuses utterly to 
go with the public verdicts of ostracism and 
banishment, is a great thing. 

He has neither the intolerance of the re- 
actionary nor the passion of the reformer, who 
believes that everything that is new must be 
good. Many of us long for the time when his 
plays will be more often performed than they 
are now. It is curious, for instance, that so 
perfect a fantasy as The Pigeon should be seen 
so seldom. It seems to me to have everything 
in it that a play should have,—drama, humour, 
sympathy, poetry, truth. Why is it not pos- 
sible to see in every English speaking country 
Strife and The Silver Box at least once a year? 
He has done more for the English theatre than 
anyone alive save Shaw and Granville Barker. 

His future is in many ways even more in- 
teresting than his past. The period of recon- 
struction that is now beginning deserves just 
such gifts as his. His passionate longing for 
an absolutely just world will never be attained 
but there will be an opportunity in the years 
that are coming as there hasé@never been in the 
past for the men who love justice. But he will 
never be a typical figure in any country or in 
any time. Whether as artist or as social re- 
former he will be compelled to stand alone, but 
it is to him and to rare men of his kind that 
the leaders of both parties will come. 

I fancy that the work for which he will 
finally stand is only now beginning. 
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METRO PICTURES 


ALLA NAZIMOVA 


The one-time Russian actress, who gives a brilliant 

interpretation of the part of the English Music Hall 

dancer in “Stronger Than Death”, a play of modern 
India recently released by Metro 
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a 
ARNOLO GENTHE 


LOUISE PRUSSING 


Has recently abjured ball- 
room dancing for the movies. 
She is now playing with 
Eugene O’Brien in “A Fool 
and His Money’’, by George 
Barr McCutcheon, one of 
the new Selznick productions 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSON 
MARJORIE DAW 


has recently played opposite 
Douglas Fairbanks and is 
now acting as a leading lady 
with Marshal Neilan. Her 
next picture will be “Don’t 
Ever Marry”, adapted from 
the story by Edgar Franklin 


MAURICE GO NIERG 


FLORENCE REED 
Has been helping to create 
“The Curious Case of Marie 
Dupont” for the United Pic- 
ture Theatres. Her emo- 
tional réles on the screen 
have been as notable as they 
were on the spoken stage 


Four Figures in the Drama of Two Dimensions 
Theatrical Lights Who Lend Their Brilliance to the Shadow Stage 
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Fokina, Russia’s Premiére Danseuse 


After Her Successful Appearances at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, Madame Fokina Is Now on Tour 
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A Prohibition Rubaiyat 
By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Decoration by Sydney Joseph 


was tried, 
Methought a Voice within the 
Tavern cried— 
“When all the Cocktails are prepared 
within, 
Why nod the drowsy Bevo-birds out- 
side?” 


Myself, when young, did earnestly fre- 
quent 

Tap-room and Bar, with many another 
Gent; 

And loudly sang, till I was rudely thrust 

Through the same Swinging doors 
wherein I went. 


. the phantom of Near-beer 


Well I remember how, with brave 
carouse, 

I took one Mamie Taylor to my house, 

And there, with Widow Cliquot, just we 
three, 

Acquired a great and monumental Souse. 


I sometimes think that never blooms so 
red 


The Nose, as where some buried High- 
ball sped; 
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That every Pound of Paunch the Club- 
man wears, 

Dropped in his Lap from his once ach- 
ing Head. 


A Book of Curses underneath the 
Bough; 

A Glass of Milk, a Cake of yeast, a Cow, 

And Congress crying “This is Paradise!” 

Ah! Paradise were wilderness, I vow. 


Then fill the Cup; and, in the fire of 
Spring, 

The black Frock-coat of Prohibition 
fling. 

Our Private-stock has but a little way 

To flutter, and, Lord knows, it’s on the 
wing. 


And when, like Ganymede with brim- 
ming Glass, 

The Waiters their clandestine Cocktails 
pass, 

And on their happy Errand reach the 
Spot 

Where I make moan—fill up my Demi 
Tasse! 
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Scene from Richard 
III, in which John 
Barrymore has been 
appearing at the 
Plymouth Theatre. 
This is one of the 
imaginative settings 
by Robert Edmond 
Jones. It shows 
one of the scenes in 
the Tower of Lon- 
don where Richard, 
then Duke of Glou- 
cester, murders King 
Henry VI. This 
episode, which is 
drawn from “King 
Henry VI”, has 
never been included 
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in any adapta- 
tion of the play 














Who Is William Shakespeare? 


Something About Broadway’s Newest Playwright 


stances of men waking up to find them- 

selves famous. Lord Byron had that ex- 
perience after the publication of Childe Har- 
old, and I myself can still remember the sen- 
sation it caused in Great Neck when it got 
about that I had at last succeeded in getting 
round the eighteen holes in under a hundred. 

But surely there was never so dramatic a 
case of an over-night rise from obscurity to 
what it would hardly be exaggeration to call 
fame, as that of William Shakespeare, the au- 
thor of Arthur Hopkins’ new production at the 
Plymouth Theatre, Richard the Third. 

Here was a young man literally unknown 
except to a few intimate friends who had al- 
ways believed in him; just one of a million 
young fellows trying to get along . And 
look at him now! They tell me you simply 
cannot get a seat at the Plymouth for weeks 
to come, and already—I write two days after 
the production of his great success—Mr. 
Shakespeare has signed contracts to write the 
next Winter Garden piece, the 1921 Follies, 
and six farces for A. H. Woods. It is a signal 
instance of the truth of the adage that you 
cannot keep a good man down. 

The dramatist’s early career differs little 
from that of a thousand other young writers. 
As a boy he was always scribbling, but none 
of the family ever thought anything of it. He 
went to school in the usual way, just missed 
making the football team, went on to college, 
joined the glee-club, learned to play the uka- 
lele, and made a certain purely local reputation 
for his taste in waistcoats. As a member of 
the college dramatic society, he had the task 
of providing the annual show wished on him, 
and, good-naturedly, sat down and dashed off 
Hamlet, a skit on the Broadway murder-and- 
mystery play. It was well received, but not 
more so than any other college piece played to 
a friendly audience. (We shall have the op- 
portunity of judging of its merits for ourselves 
next season, when Charles B. Dillingham has 
announced his intention of producing it with 
music by Jerome Kern and a strong cast, in- 
cluding Joseph Cawthorne in the title rdle, 
supported by Olin Howland, Hansford Wilson, 


[stances have, of course, been other in- 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


Louise Groody, and Professor Spudd’s Nearly- 
Human Performing Sea-Lions. ) 

Shortly after this, young Shakespeare grad- 
uated and entered his father’s celluloid collar 
and cuff business down near Trinity Church. 
His task was to polish up the collars with 
chamois leather in order to give them that 
shiny appearance. It was while engaged on 
these almost mechanical duties that he allowed 
his thoughts to turn once more in the direction 
of the stage. It is an unimportant but inter- 
esting fact that the first rough draft of the 
scenario of Richard the Third was written on 
two cuffs and a collar. 


Shakespeare Follows Drinkwater 


to was nothing of the amateur drama- 
tist about young Shakespeare. He had the 
native shrewdness to perceive that in order to 
get a hearing he must study the taste of the 
Broadway public. He went out and bought 
an evening paper and looked down the list of 
productions advertised on its theatre page. 
John Drinkwater had just made his great suc- 
cess with Abraham Lincoln, and Walter 
Hampden’s George Washington was announced 
as being in rehearsal. Moreover, in the Stage 
Jottings column, he saw a paragraph to the 
effect that Oliver Morosco had accepted plays 
on the subject of Whistler and Lord Byron. 
Obviously, the historical drama was the one 
best bet, and the only thing that remained for 
him to do was to think up some fellow who 
had not yet been staked out as a claim. Some- 
how, nobody had thought of Richard the 
Third. 

So, that was that. 

There remained the question of treatment. 
He kept his eyes open, and soon discovered 
that the two things in which the public were 
most interested just now were spiritualism 
and a good bedroom scene. It is because he 
was the first dramatist to combine the two that 
he now calls up the garage every morning after 
breakfast telling them to send round the Rolls- 
Royce. The scene where Richard gets into 
bed might have been sufficient by itself: the 
ghosts by themselves might have been enough 
to put the play over: but the combination of 


the two on the same stage at the same time 
kept the first-night audience in their seats 
till nearly one o'clock in the morning, 
cheering. 

Mr. Shakespeare (who is entirely unspoiled 
by success) is the first to admit that he had 
a rare stroke of luck right at the beginning of 
the piece, that tricky point at which so many 
plays have failed. He had, he says, written the 
opening line, Now Is the Winter of Our Dis- 
content, without any deeper motive than to get 
the darned thing started somehow. But the ef- 
fect of those words on an audience which had 
struggled to the theatre through the eighth 
blizzard since Christmas can be imagined. It 
was electrical. There was a roar of applause 
from every part of the house, calls for Mayor 
Hylan, cheers for the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment, and a generally expressed sentiment that 
the kid was there and had the stuff. From 
that point onwards the success of the play 
was never in doubt. 


Casting the Title Réle 


UT, in Mr. Shakespeare’s opinion, the 
most fortunate thing of all was the quite 
accidental selection of John Barrymore for the 
part of Richard. Originally, so his secretary, 
Mr. Bacon, informed me, he had written the 
piece with Ernest Truex in mind, but Mr. 
Truex, having read several of his scripts, pre- 
ferred one entitled Othello, containing a good 
blackface part, in which he is to appear next 
season, and which is reported to be—broadly 
—on the lines of the more serious of the plays 
popularized by Al Jolson. 

Mr. Shakespeare owns that he never even 
considered the possibility of getting Barrymore, 
as he supposed The Jest would run for another 
nine years. Failing to interest Truex, he next 
approached A. H. Woods, who thought that 
with a little fixing the thing would do for 
Florence Moore. Mr. Woods suggested that 
Max Marcin should take the script and tune 
it up a bit, but with a courage unusual in a 
young and unknown author Mr. Shakespeare 
declined to shade his royalties, which would 
also have involved (Continued on page 116) 
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rene Bordoni, A Transplanted Parisienne 


Now Appearing as Cleopatra—and Other Well Known Charmers—with Sam Bernard in “As You Were” 
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The New Renascence 


Thoughts on the Structure of the Future. 


that because the English like tea and the 

French like coffee, therefore a mixture 
of coffee and tea will be an universal beverage, 
pleasing the palates of all nations. This unity, 
which I detest more than all the other devils 
tempting the modern mind is all the more a 
devil because it dresses up in the vestments 
of various religions, new in the West or old in 
the East or both. But there is another form 
of fallacy which is even more impudent than 
this notion of a mere mixture, as anything 
more than a mere muddle. There is the re- 
former who does not even mix anything, be- 
cause he has nothing to mix. He may rather 
be compared to a man who should boast of 
having discovered a new and ad- 
mirable wine, dating its vintage 


(ist becuse the Engi consists in saying 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


in that style. It suggests obvious possibilities 
in the new cookery, which consists of eating 
things raw; or the new cut and fashion in 
clothes, which is walking about naked; or the 
new and original school of architecture, which 
involves sleeping in the open air. But there 
is no discovery here, because there is no en- 
richment. This is not adding something, but 
only taking something away. I think Walt 
Whitman was a very great man; but I think 
he would have been a greater one if he had 
written in metre. 

It seems chiefly a matter of the arrangement 
of words on a page; and I prefer the affecta- 
tion of the old cavalier rhymers who wrote 
their verses in the shape of a dove or a heart. 


IV. The Library Broken Loose 


ist has a fancy for explaining at length why 
he himself does not believe in Tariffs or Con- 
ditional Immortality, if he wishes to describe 
in detail a village he once visited in Sweden, 
or to refute the arguments of a book on the 
Higher Criticism that has recently irritated 
him, or to write a lampoon on his publisher, 
or to introduce a happy phrase he has thought 
of to describe the earlier stages of sea-sick- 
ness, he puts all this as a matter of course 
into the novel he happens to be writing at the 
time. There is nothing to stop him; there are 
no rules to test whether a thing is a novel or 
not; for the novel arose historically in a ro- 
mantic reaction from all rules. A lyric means 
a thing that can be sung. A drama means a 
thing that can be acted. But a 
novel need not mean anything; 





and praising its bouquet, when he 
only means that he wants us to 
drink water. More often he 
means that he wants us to drink 
nothing at all. The flavour of 
mingled tea and coffee, though 
not necessarily pleasurable, would 
probably be perceptible. But the 
other reformer invites us, with 
boisterous hospitality, to drink 
out of an empty cup. He is espe- 
cially prominent in the province 
of the arts, notably of literature; 
and the mark of him is that he 


Vachel Lindsay Recites 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


WITCH on the golden lights and set him going .. . 
Foam-flowers and dragons; rag-time glorious; 
Visions; revivals; Vachel the uproarious, 

With chant and challenge out of gestures growing. 
(In sleep he hears stupendous torrents flowing .. . 
Across the cataracts of Youth he gazes . . . ) 


not even a thing that can be read. 
It can be written; and even that 
is a mystery. 

Thus it is broadly true of 
books, and even of pictures and 
statues as well as books, that the 
only idea of innovation is the de- 
struction of limits; or as I should 
say, of outlines. A novel is only 
new in so far that we are not 
quite sure whether it is a diary or 
a dictionary or a bundle of 
pamphlets or the notes of a psy- 
chologist or the day-dreams of a 


Bs from the sunset calls for a song; 
Calls home the prophets with a brazen gong: 
Vast archangels towering by their spears, 


landscape-painter. A vast amount 


offers a thing as new, when it is 
of very beautiful work is being 


merely negative. 








Let us take, for the sake of 
argument, the case of poetry. A 
man who could really invent a 
new metre would indeed be like 
a man who could invent a new 
wine or a new game. He would 
have made a fresh tune for all 
men to think to. Even a man who 
shoyld succeed in introducing a 
genuine modification or new man- 
agement of an old metre would 
almost be worthy of a statue, if 
not of a shrine. 

A real change passed over 
poetry even with the arrange- 





Saints and seraphs in a mist of tears, 
Sway to his melody ... 

But he turns and cries, 

‘ve been to Heaven!” ... A rumbled shout replies 
‘What did you find in Heaven?’ 
Across the gloom 
Of souls unshriven and demons locked in doom, 
The storm-shot clouds divide; they watch him pass 
Among the lilies and the bending grass,— 
Kneel to the mercy of a negro Christ, 
And pluck the heart of Pity for his rose. 
Then downward through the drifting dusk he goes; 
To a jubilee-salvation sacrificed. 





ment of the four lines in “In 
Memoriam” or of the other 
four lines in the great English translation of 
Omar; where Fitzgerald was more dismal 
about wine than Tennyson about death. For 
that matter, there has lately been no new lyri- 
cal form in the formal manner of the old bal- 
lades and vilanelles, whose limitations can be 
very fruitful. Anybody can write a triolet, 
but nobody can invent a triolet; in the sense 
of something of the type of a triolet. A friend 
of mine did indeed invent a form of five lines 
of intricate rhyme and haunting rhythm; but 
he found that only one set of words could pos- 
sibly be made to fit it, and they did not make 
anything very striking in the way of sense; so 
he retired in despair, and wrote the best de- 
tective story of the century. 

Still, it certainly was a new metre; and a 
new metre would be something new. But the 
fashionable idea of innovation is to have no 
metre. 

It must be exceedingly easy to innovate 


For these were at least shapes and not shape- 
lessness; but the other is entirely negative. It 
seems to consist not in arranging poetry but in 
disarranging prose. But the same trick of 
substituting negation for novelty can be seen, 
in more subtle and generally more soothing 
manifestations, in many other branches of 
modern art; and notably in that very fashion- 
able narrative art which we call fiction. 


UST now the novel is anything but novel. 
In theory it should be a new form; since 

it arose later in human history than the drama, 
the epic, the lyric and the other recognised 
forms. It is now not so much a new form as 
a new formlessness; or something that is daily 
growing more formless and less new. It is 
not a new shape, like a new box or bag made 
to contain certain things; it is more like an 
old sack so loose and shapeless that things of 
any shape can be stuffed into it. If the novel- 


done in this way; but such a 
mere negative escape is not a 
renascence in literature. It would 
have much more the note of a 
renascence if we heard of new 
limits and new laws. Men mock 
at the old unities of the classical 
drama; but it would be far more 
really revolutionary if we heard 
of new unities for the contempo- 
rary novel. Then we should know 
that some kind of creative im- 
pulse was carving new forms out 
of the chaos of formless fiction. 
For when anything from a boy’s 
club to a new republic is really 
free, it uses its liberty to make 
laws. And one of the first laws that both the 
club and the republic generally have an im- 
pulse to make is a law for the limitation of 
speeches. It may be observed that those who 
cannot speak at all generally speak for a long 
time. In other words, those who make bad 
speeches generally make interminable speeches; 
because they cannot stop. And that is what is 
the matter with all the arts of self-expression 
when art is for a time in decline; they cannot 
stop. The sonnet becomes an epic without 
knowing it. The short story becomes a long 
story out of sheer absence of mind. The drama 
deadens into a daily routine because the actors, 
like those in Sheridan’s play, do not know how 
to get off the stage. The parallels of intellec- 
tual architecture elongate themselves into the 
endless perspectives of a nightmare; and when 
the dreamers have done the same thing for the 
thousandth time, and forgotten how they came 
to do it, they say they are doing something new. 
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A SMART TOWN CAR 


An up-to-date model for the city. Though 
the upkeep is excessive, it is light in 
weight; built on graceful lines, and ex- 
quisite in its appointments. Has a stream- 
line body, custom tailored, and many ac- 
cessories, including smoking set and van- 
ity case. Has a light top, a slightly tilted 
hood, and is most frequently used for shop- 
ping, theatres and other social purposes. 
An excellent example of style tendencies 








THE FORD MODEL 


A non-skid model, that is simple, dependable and 
designed for all round use. For the man who 
prefers reliability to distinction of appearance, 
nothing has been found to equal this type. It runs 
smoothly, thus saving tire. Not spectacular or 
fast, but very serviceable. Body built with plain, 
straight lines. Needs little attention and only 
costs a trifle for maintenance. Can usually be se- 
cured on short notice, in any part of the country 





LIMOUSINE 


Built with an extra heavy, solid-cast body, 
luxuriously upholstered. For many years 
it has stood the ravages of weather, and 
the wear and tear of almost continuous 
running. Roomy and comfortable. Exces- 
sive turning radius. Not easily handled 
in traffic: built for comfort rather than 
speed. Gets hot when it runs too long. 
Built on the principle of rather full curves 
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A STYLISH FOREIGN CAR 


Owing to limited production, it is some- 
times difficult to obtain exactly such a de- 
sign in this country. It is usually care- 
fully painted and decorated. Needs the 
most expensive and harmonious fabrics in 
the market. It has undoubted chic, and is 
always greatly admired in the Paris Salon. 
Usually fast, and hardly ever reliable for 
family use. Smash-ups, due to this model, 
are frequent in our fashionable resorts 





COUNTRY RUNABOUT MODEL 


As the first warm days of spring approach, and 
the country calls, many men will be looking for 
just such a model—capable of long trips over 
mountain roads. Excellent for picnics and sum- 
mer expeditions. This type is easy to start and 
will take anything on high. Air cooled. Is seen 
frequently at bathing beaches. A_ good hill- 
climber. Suitable for camping, fishing, or hunt- 
ing trips. Rain will not mar the painted surface 


Some New 1920 Motor Models 


A Few Practical Suggestions for the Motorist Who Is Contemplating Matrimony 


Sketches of New Body Designs by AUGUST HENKEL 
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Bad News for June Brides 


Haven’t We All, Perhaps, a Little Overrated June As a Stimulant to Romance? 


soon be here. This year, the fact has a 

peculiar significance, for this June will 
not be like other Junes at all. Why? Ah, let 
us pause for a moment to consider why. 

As usual, at this time of the year, the great 
centres of social and industrial life are busily 
preparing for the annual crop of nuptial knots. 

From factory and work-shop you will hear 
the whirr of loom and shuttle, weaving the 
miles of bridal veiling wherewith to drape the 
annual output of blushing brides; along the 
busy tables of the Fall River Orange Blossom 
Company you will see thousands of deft hands 
plying their flashing needles, far into the night, 
fashioning the exquisite wreaths which later 
are to crown life’s loveliest creations; on the 
grimy wharves of the upper Merrimac you will 
see tremendous piles of hassocks gathered from 
the adjacent felt-forests and waiting to be 
floated down the river in huge rafts to the 
world’s marriage markets, there to protect the 
bridal knees as they bend for the benediction. 
Pass any church in our country to-day and 
hear, through the open windows, the organist, 
practising the wedding march. All about us 
milliners, florists, jewellers, stationers, are ab- 
sorbed in their happy tasks. 

In our homes similar scenes are being en- 
acted. Fond mammas are compiling lists of 
wedding guests, eligible friends, necessary 
relatives, and a third class of invités who are 
known only by their presents. 

Fair fiancées are whispering shy confidences 
to their chosen brides-maids; nervous grooms 
are girding up their bank balances and break- 
ing in their wedding shoes. 

Everywhere it is the same story. There is, 
as I have suggested, something profoundly 
touching about all this, for back of it all, 
clouding the beautiful picture, hovers a dark 
and formless Presence which may vitally affect 
the promised joy of all these thousands of 
happy people, a menace which, unless intelli- 
gently coped with, might set all their plans at 
naught. I refer to that dread Presence, the 
Eighteenth Amendment. In short, Prohibition. 

Here let us pause to examine the past. 


Proposals Made Easy 


How gay and happy was the course of 
love in the old days. Consider the topic 
of love from its very inception, the Proposal! 
from that ecstatic moment in the shadowy cor- 
ner of the conservatory, when the softly 
breathed “Yes” seemed to turn the distant 
sound of the violins into the song of the angels! 
Ah, me! how beautiful it was. I wonder if 
the framers of the latest constitutional frill 
had before them the figures compiled by Pro- 
fessor Orlando Sweet, who has made such an 
intensive study of the’various phases of matri- 
mony in his book Steps To, and From, the 
Altar. I doubt it. I feel almost certain that 
our legislators were in complete ignorance of 
the striking fact, pointed out by Prof. Sweet, 
under the heading Engagements and Their 
Causes, that, out of two hundred proposals 
Which Mr. Sweet personally overheard, con- 
cealed by potted palms, over ninety per cent 
of them were directly motivated by the cham- 
Pagne on the Side Table. Cupid, disguised 


Je the merry month of Hymen, will 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


as a waiter! Ah, the sly dog! It is a pretty 
thought, and not without truth. As Professor 
Sweet so shrewdly says: “It seems quite cer- 
tain that the young ladies of the future will 
be married strictly on their merits.” 

We may now turn the pages of Love’s Cal- 
endar to the pleasant days of the Engagement, 
and the delightful accompaniments of little 








The Minnie Hauk Fund 
Appeal for an Opera Singer 


HOSE who remember the 

triumphs of Minnie Hauk 

—the noted American so- 
prano—as well as those who are 
not likely to go unmoved at the 
thought of a once celebrated 
singer, now advanced in years, 
without means, and all but 
blind,—will be interested in the 
inception of a charitable enter- 
prise known as The Minnie 
Hauk Fund, for which Miss Ger- 
aldine Farrar is sponsor. Such 
readers of this magazine as have 
a full heart, and want to aid an 
artist in great distress, may help 
the cause by sending their 
checks, made payable to Wal- 
dron P. Belknap, Treasurer, care 
of the Editor of this magazine. 




















luncheons @ deux, the clandestine Martini be- 
fore meeting Mama, or the extra slug of rum 
in the orange-pekoe. These are mere trifles, of 
course, but when we draw near the last act, 
which used to be appropriately termed the 
Jovial Jumpoff, ah, then, my friends, we see 
clearly into what an abyss Prohibition has 
plunged us. 

Think of the Ushers’ Dinner! What a joy- 
ful function it used to be. Nothing I have 
ever seen so perfectly expressed frolicsome 
abandon as a room I once inspected, a room 
in which, according to the club-steward, two 
bachelor-dinners had met, head-on. The 
cigarette holes in the napery, the glass-filled 
fireplace, and, above all, the gold chair hang- 
ing from the center chandelier, all represented 
the apotheosis of delight. The bill for break- 
age, in those days, always exceeded the cost 
of the dinner, and many an anxious caterer 
is wondering where his profit will come in, 
now that the young gentlemen do not pull the 
lighting fixtures on the wall, and actually eat 
the sweet-breads instead of practising out- 
curves with them. 

The bridesmaids, too, bless them, were wont 
to have their milder, but no less delightful 
gaieties at the little supper arranged for “just 
us girls”, where, inspired by the imprisoned 
bubbles of France, they sang their school songs 
and produced their specially composed poems, 
full of the cutest personal allusions, and near- 


rhymes, and presented the bride-to-be with the 
most screaming presents—just jokes, of course, 
and telegrams brought in by Woodbine, the 
butler, in a real messenger boy’s hat! Oh, the 
cleverest things, signed by the Prince of Wales, 
and Donald Brian—and everybody! 

What will become of it all? What will the 
wedding be like? Will the Groom ever dare 
to face it? Won’t he shy, nine times out of 
ten, and bolt, leaving the bride and best-man 
to marry each other, if they will? 


How Shall We Buck Up the Ushers? 


— used to be so much real joy in the 
gradual come-back of the Groom and his 
hand-picked bodyguard, on the morning of 
the wedding, after the brave old bachelor din- 
ner. After they had been pried out of bed, 
and curry-combed into a vague consciousness 
of their responsibilities there was something 
truly magnificent in the way they paired off 
and marched up the church aisle, like martyrs 
going to the stake. They always looked so 
pale and interesting. They weren’t interesting, 
as a matter of fact—but they were pale, all 
right. Their one thought was how soon they 
were going to get to the wedding breakfast 
where a man would have something in a 
shaker that was going to do them a whole lot 
of good. And when they did get to it, and 
life once* more began to flow through their 
veins—Oh, boy! how the joy bells did ring out! 

Do you remember how fraternal the respec- 
tive fathers used to get after two or three 
trips to the font of friendship? And how per- 
fectly beautiful all the brides-maids always 
were and how witty were the ushers? 

And how they always fell: in love with each 
other ? 

Why, just the other day, one of my friends, 
a charming married woman, showed me a 
photograph of her wedding party taken on the 
lawn at Lenox. Dear me! How well I re- 
member that day !—the weather was so hot and 
the Krug was so cold. And there we were, 
looking so young and old-fashioned. 

“That was a wonderful day,” said my friend 
with a half sigh. “And, do you know, my 
wedding was directly responsible for four 
others? Tom married Elsie, and Dick—” 
She ticked them off on her tapering fingers. 

“It never can happen again, my dear,” I 
said darkly. 

She thought I referred to her wedding and 
I let it go at that. 

But now, frankly, I am filled with misgiv- 
ings. When I see the tremendous preparations 
going on about us, and realise that the new 
generation of matrimonial adventurers must 
sail forth on a sea composed exclusively of 
water, I am assailed by doubt. It all seems 
a little doubtful to me, somehow. 

I think that it is up to Mr. William H. An- 
derson, who is to Prohibition what Dr. Ber- 
thold Baer is to Embalming, to bring forth 
some satisfactory substitute guaranteed to in- 
fuse joy and gladness into the various cere- 
monies which I have recalled. 

It is up to Mr. Anderson, I say, to insyre 
that at least one day of every married couple’s 
life should be a happy one. 

Certainly, nothing could be fairer than that. 








C. ELLIOTT & FRY 


MAX BEERBOHM 


Because he is the wittiest caricaturist in England and the 
most polished and original English essayist since Lamb; 
because he married the American actress, Miss Florence 
Kahn; because, being intensely English in traditions and 
sympathies, he lives in Italy; but chiefly because he dares 





scrupulously to restrict his work in both his fields of art 





3. R. REIO 


COLONEL HELEN RUSSELL BASTEDO 


Because she organized the Motor Corns of America, which 
was officially recognized as the most efficient body of women 
war workers in the country; because she is an experienced 
aeroplape pilot; because she was the first woman to defeat 
men cofestants in the bob-sledding at St. Moritz; but chiefly 
because, for all her hard work, she remains entirely feminine 


VANITY FAIR 


Hall of Fame: 


LADY ASTOR 


Because she was one of the famous Langhorne sisters of 
Virginia; because she is a wit of the first magnitude; be- 
cause she relinquished Cliveden, for war purposes, during the 
war; because this portrait of her is by John Sargent; but 
chiefly because she has contributed to the House of Parliament 
its first feminine memler and note of light hearted gaiety 





MISHKIN 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


Because he not only writes his music, but also plays and 
conducts it; because he is at present giving a series of piano 
recitals in America; because he is the author of the very 
famous and popular C sharp minor Prelude; but chiefly be- 
cause, though strangely unaffected by modern tendencies, he is 
the greatest l:ving exponent in music of Russian Romanticism 
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Hints, from an Old Hand, on How to Write a Popular Musical Comedy 


(Note: This musical comedy is called ““Wow- 
Wow” because the title has nothing to do 
with the plot, characters or scenes. Mr. 
Hazzard, the author of it, is just now the 
bright particular star in ‘““The Night Boat”, 
C. B. Dillingham’s masterly little musical 
comedy which is running along on all eight 
cylinders at the Liberty Theatre. Can it 
be possible, we wonder, that Mr. Hazzard, 
having so long rehearsed and played under 
the direction of the best managers, should 
have unconsciously assimilated some of their 
artistic technique ? ) 

(This is a short act, mostly dialogue.) 
Act I: The Radium room in a fashionable 
country house on Long Island. 

(Note: This set can be fairly well built for 
$200,000; better for $300,000. ) 

I. Opening Chorus 
After the opening chorus, Blanche enters. She 
is a sweet young girl, for $1500 a week. 

BLANCHE: Hello everybody! 
II. Song for Blanche. 
“Hello, Everybody!” 
After number, enter Dick. He is a tenor— 
Heaven help him! Salary $900. 
Dick: Blanche, dear! 
III. Duet for Blanche and Dick. 


By JOHN E. HAZZARD 


“Dear, Dere, Deer.” 
After duet, enter Blanche’s father. 
BLANCHE: Father! You home? 
IV. Song for father, with chorus. 
“Oh, the poor millionaire.” 
FATHER: Wheré is your mother, Blanche? 
(NotE: This speech can be cut, if too long.) 
V, Entrance of Mother, with entire ensemble. 
“Hail, Mommer!”’ 
MotHeER: You still here, Dick? 
VI. Song, for mother, with five sea-lions. 
“Tt takes some lyin’.” 
Enter Charles, Dick’s funny friend. He is the 
comedian and should get $2000, or life. 
CHARLES: What ho! friends? 
After the laugh. 

VII. Number for Charles, with chorus. In 
this number, chorus should have first twenty 
lines, after each of which Charles can, very 
cleverly, say “‘yes”’. 

After number, Blanche re-enters and crosses 

to Charles. 


BLANCHE: Have a cigar? 
CHARLES: What’s the matter with it? 
(NotE: This scene must be played quickly. 


If too long, cut Blanche’s line. Also sug- 
gest cutting the letter ‘“‘e’”’ out of Blanche.) 
Number for Blanche. 


WWM 


VIII. “Lizzie the Lizard.” 
Chorus of 24 girls with 24 lizards. 

After number, Dick enters with chorus men. 

Dick: Ah, boys! 
Number for Dick. 

“I’m Dick, the boy with the Dickey.” 
Dance of chorus men, with canes, blue ribbons, 
and eight collie dogs. 

Enter Father. 

FATHER: As I live! 

(NctE: This line is put in to give the chorus 
boys plenty of time in which to change their 
costumes for the big finale. ) 

The Big Finale of Act I 
EveryYBoDY: ‘“‘Let’s all go to Paris.” 
Curtain—down only for eight minutes. 

Act II: A coral reef, off Palm Beach. To 
cost about $500,000. Suggest Ziegfeld to 
design the bathing suits. 

Opening Chorus. 
“We did not go to Paris.” 

(Note: The rest of this act has 36 num- 
bers and no dialogue. The girls make their 
changes during the ‘vamp, till ready” 
pauses in the orchestral music.) 

CURTAIN 


(NoTE: Play them out with the lizard music.) 


Brieux’s Les Américains Chez Nous 


A Review of the Much Talked of Play. By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 


bring the light of reason and humanity 

to bear upon so many abuses, has now in 
Les Américains Chez Nous (a comedy in three 
acts, produced at the Odéon in Paris on Janu- 
ary 9), attempted to clear up the recent dis- 
tressing misunderstandings between the Ameri- 
cans and the French. It is M. Brieux’s func- 
tion in life to clear up misunderstandings. He 
is, in fact, a kind of Bernard Shaw, without 
the wit and colour. 

Almost the only problems he is interested 
in are the soluble ones. He does not care to 
write about Oedipus, destroyed by fate, nor 
about Hamlet, destroyed in the hopeless con- 
flict between character and environment; he 
chooses rather M. Dupont, who ruined his 
family, because he wouldn’t take the doctor’s 
advice, and M. Mouzon, who was murdered 
because of his unscrupulous legal methods. If 
M. Brieux had written Oedipus, he would 
have had Oedipus and Jocasta realize in time 
that they were the victims of a ridiculous 
prejudice and that, not being really to blame, 
they might live happily ever after; and if he 
had written Hamlet, we should have had a 
commonsense demonstration of the absurdity 
of the code of revenge in vogue at the Danish 
Court and Hamlet, instead of doubting him- 
self and feeling his kinship with the baseness 
he detests, would have denounced the whole 
business in perfectly clear and unexceptionably 


Tori good M. Brieux, who has tried to 


wholesome speeches and finally, after con- 
ciliating the Ghost with a competent tender- 
ness, would have gone off with a clear con- 
science to live his own life in England. 

Only state the strength of the right side, 
says Brieux (though admitting its undeniable 
weaknesses), and expose the unreasonable 
prejudices of the wrong side (but with fair- 
ness to its grain of truth), and your problem 
should solve itself with good feeling all around. 
When all this has been accomplished in a 
workmanlike manner, what more is there to 
do? It is out of the question that we should 
disagree about what is right and what is 
wrong. Life, from the moral point of view, 
is a very simple matter. So far, M. Brieux 
appears as the Englishman of France,—as 
English as his broad and florid and honest 
face. His difference from the English con- 
sists in his readiness to give the opposition a 
fair hearing. 


The American as Progressive 


N Les Américains Chez Nous, we see the 
question treated from precisely this point 
of view. We are shown a conventional French 
family of the petite noblesse of Bourgogne liv- 
ing on a family estate which dates from Henri 
IV. They are devoted with a kind of piety to 
everything connected with the land, from the 
old statue in the garden whose history they do 
not even know to the agricultural arrange- 


ments of the XVIth Century. Well, they are 
right in believing in the value of tradition 
and loving the beauty of the past, but wrong 
in neglecting to develop their land and build 
decent houses for their peasants. 

Into this placid and self-centered home an 
American officer is projected. He is, of course, 
disgusted by their slowness and their anti- 
quated methods. He insists upon the pro- 
priétaire’s allowing him to irrigate the land 
and realize its possibilities. The American 
is a good-hearted Philistine, very kindly and 
fond of children, but he offends the French 
by his brusque manners and his contempt for 
their civilization. Very well, we see clearly 
that the American Smith is right in thinking 
more of the future than the past, but he is 
wrong in trying to impose on the French a 
soulless industrialism which increases me- 
chanical production only by making human 
beings into machines. 

In the end, of course, each side is obliged 
to learn from the other: the French adopt the 
agricultural improvements introduced by the 
American and the American, in turn, catches 
something of the French delicacy of feeling. 
Just a little forbearance, you see, and every- 
thing goes very well! 

But this, I regret to say, is not the whole of 
Brieux’s story. There is an Ameéricaine as 
well,—a statue, an angel, a monster, a creature 
so ghastly that one (Continued on page 104) 








60 VANITY FAIR 







































































M. KNOEDLER & CO. 


Judith, with the Head of Holofernes 


This Crayon by Léon Bakst Has Recently Reached America, and is Now on View in New York in A n Exhibition Which 
Will Close on April 24, and Which Includes Many of Bakst’s Latest Water - Colours, Paintings, and Pencil Drawings 
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Léon Bakst As a Draughtsman 


A Russian Artist Whose Skill in Line Equals His 


E have been so busy in acclaiming 
W iss as the greatest living colourist, 

that we have passed by, almost unper- 
ceived, other great qualities in his art. Yet 
it is on these other qualities, quite as much as 
on his colour sense, that his reputation as an 
artist will finally rest. 

For many years now, and all over the world 
people have been trying to invent ‘Bakst” 
colour schemes. But draperies at the bargain 
counters in our best department stores are of 
as much consequence, artistically speaking, as 
these so-called Bakst costumes, Bakst rooms, 
and Bakst stage decorations. As we have all 
grown weary of this mess of bright but mean- 
ingless colours, is it not time to point out the 
essential quality that has placed Bakst out of 
reach of his imitators? 

There are no finer drawings in contempo- 
rary art than the series by Bakst which are 
now on exhibition in New York. He should 
be acclaimed far more widely than he has been, 
as a great draughtsman. Note the beauty and 
subtlety of line in the pencil drawing of Judith 
on the opposite page. ‘There is great intensity 
of spirit in this composition. Everything un- 
essential has been eliminated; the arrange- 
ment is severe, and the figure of Judith has an 
almost archaic simplification which goes to 
increase the effect of her dramatic gesture. 

Bakst has always imposed a_ tremendous 
control on his temperament. Born between the 
East and the West, he has had the will power 


to curb his naturally poetic tendencies and to 
work with passion on that side of his art where 
he found the greatest evidences of weakness. 
Bakst is an Oriental by temperament. Had he 
been weaker of will or less well endowed in- 
tellectually, he might well have been fatuous 
enough to glide to success without study, and 
to trust that the waves of his glorious colours 
might wash away any sins of bad drawing or 
weak composition inherent in his work. This 
belief that high colours will hide bad drawing 
is what has caused the wreck of Bakst’s host 
of imitators, and that is why, after a few hours 
spent with the work of such imitators, we rub 
our eyes and long to get away from what we 
feel was created in the fumes of an opium 
dream rather than as the result of years of 
patient training of hand and eye. 


AKST was born a great colourist, but he 
became a great draughtsman. He searched 
for and found the line which would express the 
soul of a person or thing—as he drew it. His 
work is free from all self-consciousness or af- 
fectation. With perfect freedom he varies his 
style in all of his drawings. He seeks ardently 
to reveal, not himself, but the inner conscious- 
ness of the thing he draws; to reach beyond— 
to make the outer envelope give up the secret 
of the spirit which it encloses. 
In many of his portraits of women, he has 
not compromised with any mere prettiness of 
arrangement but has trusted, rather, to the 





Gift for Colour 


boldness of his line to reveal to us the subtle 
or sinister beauty of his sitters, as revealed to 
him by his art. 

Only after his draughtsmanship and _ his 
mastery of composition had become an integral 
part of his creative instinct did he allow his 
temperament full play. In the last ten years 
he has given us the measure of his originality. 
If colour is dashed on with a bewildering bril- 
liancy, he superimposes it on no uncertain 
foundation. However daring or grotesque his 
scenes may be, there is always revealed, be- 
neath them, a saving sense of classic restraint. 

Bakst often refers to the theatre as his evil 
genius. In this most ephemeral form of art he 
has produced his greatest artistic effects. What 
would have been jealously preserved for the 
ages had it been frescoed on walls or painted 
on canvas, has been created to disappear, after 
a few weeks, sometimes after but a single per- 
formance. Nevertheless, every detail of a 
ballet, or of a theatrical production is studied 
by him with the conscientious care that a true 
artist always puts into any work that is de- 
signed to live. When asked if he does not 
regret that so much of his work has already 
disappeared, he shrugs his shoulders and says: 
“Tt is all comparative: only the creative force 
in the artist’s soul survives.” 

Bakst has never been to America. The 
ballets produced here have merely been com- 
mercialized reproductions of the great originals. 

A. W. G. 


The American Academy at Rome 
The Needs of an Institution Which Has Accomplished Much for the Advancement of American Culture 


highest institution of arts and classical 

studies owned by the people of this coun- 
try, is celebrating the twenty-fifth annivesary 
of its foundation, by working for an endow- 
ment which will make it safe and strong for 
centuries to come. 

The Academy has amply justified the vision 
of its founders by furnishing some of the 
most brilliant American architects, painters, 
sculptors, scholars in arch- 
aeology, classics, and _his- 
tory. It has also been 
conspicuous and influen- 
tial in strengthening the 
friendly relations between 
Italy and the people of the 
United States. 

In order to make the 
endowment certain, all 
friends of art in this coun- 
try should work together 
to make the Academy bet- 
ter known to thoughtful 
men and women: to make 
them realize the priceless 
treasure they possess—a 
treasure well worthy of 
comparison with the 
French and other Na- 
tional Academies in Rome. 

Part of the sum to be 
raised is required to meet 
the increased cost of main- 


Tris American Academy at Rome, the 


taining the established fellowships in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, literature and the 
classical studies. But the bulk of the money 
will be used for the founding of three new 
fellowships in landscape architecture; three 
new fellowships in musical composition; and, 
(of utmost interest) for providing such accom- 
modations as may be required by the opening 
of its doors to American women. 

The Academy is an institution for the cul- 





tivation of American genius. The prize-hold- 
ers are given the exceptional opportunity of 
living in an environment which makes for that 
peace of mind and joyousness of spirit which 
is absolutely necessary for creative work. In 
addition, they have the privilege’ of contact 
with the great minds in their own arts, as well 
as the beautiful and wonderfully inspiring 
background which only Rome can _ provide. 
The term of the fellowship covers a period 
of three years. 

The Academy was 
founded in 1895 by a 
group of men, including 
Charles F. McKim, Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens, Frank 
Millet, each of them a 
master in his chosen art, 
and assisted by men of 
such prophetic vision as 
Daniel Burnham, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, William K. 
Vanderbilt, Henry Frick 
and Henry Walters. 

Before the founding of 
the Academy, America 
had been accused, and no 
doubt rightly, of having 
no artistic background. 
Of course, the United 
States had produced art- 





A front view of the Academy at Rome, where, for the first time, women are to be admitted 
as students in all departments of the institution 


ists and men of letters, 
even before the Revolu- 
(Continued on page 106) 
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© F. a. swane 

A bust, by Jacob Epstein, of 

Mrs. Ambrose McEvoy, the 

wife of the well-known British 

portrait painter, who has been 
visiting the United States 





COOPER 
AND 
HUMPHREYS 


Betty May. A notable example of 
Epstein’s tendency to implant in 
his sitters the appearance of un- 
rest, revolt, almost of sullenness 


ACOB EPSTEIN, the American sculptor, has been 

for fourteen years a resident of London, where he 
has achieved a distinguished success asa sculptor. With 
the possible exception of Mestrovic, no sculptor has 
created so great a furore in England as he. News has 
just reached America that he is shortly to return to 
his native heath and preside over a notable exhibition 
of his works, whether in bronze or in marble. His 
recent English show, at the Leicester Galleries, was 
made memorable by the appearance in it, of the sculp- 
tor’s statue of Christ, a work in which he has striven 
to achieve a new interpretation of the Saviour. The 
figure stands, in heroic size, pointing with the left hand 
to the marks of the nails in the right. The hands, it 
will be noticed, have been modelled in excessive size. 
The head has aroused discussion for a great variety of 
reasons, one of them being that it has been recognized 
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EPSTEIN’S STUDY OF CHRIST 


This is the figure of the Saviour which aroused such a storm of criti- 
cism when it was recently shown at the Leicester Galleries, in London. 
It is an attempt, on the part of the sculptor, to depict the Christ as the 
man of force and of ideas that He undoubtedly was, not as the weak 
and uninspired figure that pictorial convention has long made of Him 
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Lady Gregory, one of the best 
known figures in contemporary 
Irish literature and drama and 
the fountain-head and inspirae 
tion of the frish Players 


© Ff. a. Swaine 


In this head, Epstein registered the 
beginning of his determined revolt 
against the conventions and arti- 
ficialities of Victorian sculpture 


as that of Van Dieren, the well-known pianist, who 
acted as a model for Epstein. Another cause for dis- 
cussion was the fact that the face reveals one expression 
from the right side, one conformation, structure and 
“regard”, and another from the left. In the realm of 
feminine portraiture, Mr. Epstein is striving for a 
wholly new form of artistic expression. His aim 1s 
apparently, to remove sentiment and artificiality; to 
deal only with reality, with the internals of feminine 
character. Nowhere in his feminine portraits do we 
find evidence of any striving for prettiness, for har- 
mony, for sentiment. His sculpture invariably reveals 
an almost irreverent attitude toward his sitter, a fact 
which has given to all of his portraits the semblance 
of a force and virility which is almost unique in modern 
sculpture. Perhaps Epstein’s best known American sub- 
ject was his famous “Portrait of an American Soldier.” 


Jacob Epstein’s Artistic Successes in England 


An American Sculptor Who is Soon to Return to His Home, After An Absence of Fourteen Years 
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Thomas Hardy as Poet 


A Discussion of the Great Novelist’s Important Work in Verse 


persuade oneself that the public needs 

something bright, breezy, and intimate. 
Why worry—say the authors of such papers— 
about the higher criticism, when one can so 
glibly fill the gap (1800 words, I think, is the 
usual prescription), with genial gossip? 

If the writer has chosen his subject adroitly, 
he will surely have spent a few hours in the 
company of his unsuspecting victim; and sev- 
eral hundred words can be tactlessly expended 
in an account of the great man’s household 
effects, the view from his library window, with, 
possibly, a brief description of the climatic 
conditions under which the writer approached 
the august abode. The cat, the dog, the canary 
(if there is one), may also be worth a passing 
reference (the human touch!); and even the 
quality of the commissariat may be lightly 
indicated. 

How easy it all is! And how impudent! 

I have been privileged to know Mr. Thomas 
Hardy rather well, and have spent more than 
a few hours with him. Can it be my profound 
admiration for him, or an instinct for com- 
mon decency which prohibits me from divulg- 
ing the domestic economy of that dignified in- 
terior—when I could so plausibly improvise 
a few profound remarks that were never actu- 
ally uttered, or comment on the engaging antics 
of a non-existent spaniel ? 

In one of his curious meditations, Thomas 
Hardy describes himself as 


[ articles of this sort it is not difficult to 


“A thinker of crooked thoughts upon Life in the sere, 
And on That which consigns men to night after 
showing the day to them.” 

Turning to the first pages of Hardy’s Col- 
lected Poems (a stout green book which con- 
tains over five hundred ballads, lyrics and 
short poems written in every conceivable form) 
one discovers the eyes of this mighty genius 
gazing from a photograph taken a few years 
ago. It is a face at once sad and serene; there 
is no bitterness in it, and the eyes look out on 
the world with the same amusing and subtle 
discernment that is to be found in those char- 
acteristic poems where he examines the past 
and the present, refusing to accept the ever- 
shifting solutions which people adopt to drug 
their disquietude at certain unpleasant facts of 
human existence. In spite of his self-diag- 
nosis, there is nothing crooked about Hardy’s 
way of looking at things; he faces reality: 
questioning ‘Life with the sad-seared face,” he 
wins only evasive answers or cryptic silences; 
and he has sufficient courage to admit it. 

Thomas Hardy was born in +1840. His ca- 
reer as novelist is a matter of universal knowl- 
edge. His work as poet is not so widely 
understood. Twenty-five years ago he re- 
nounced novel-writing, and has since devoted 
himself to poetry (which had also been his 
sole concern up to his thirtieth year, while he 
was qualifying as an architect). His first book 
of poems appeared in 1898. Since then he has 
published other volumes, including The Dy- 
nasts, a gigantic epic-drama of the Napoleonic 
wars. The Dynasts, with its vast scope and 
almost super-human grasp of historic events, 
1S generally believed to be Hardy’s greatest 
achievement. But I am writing here of his 
Short poems only, because from them the man 
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THOMAS HARDY 


himself stands out as a complete and distinct 
figure. 

Both in his philosophy and his style of writ- 
ing he was already strangely mature when, in 
his twenty-sixth year, he wrote the sonnet 
called Hap: 


If but some vengeful god would call to me 

From up the sky, and laugh: “Thou suffering thing, 
Know that thy sorrow is my ecstasy, 

That thy love’s loss is my hate’s profiting!” 


Then would I bear it, clench myself, and die, 
Steeled by the sense of ire unmerited; 
Half-eased in that a Powerfuller than I 

Had willed and meted me the tears i shed. 


But not so. How arrives it joy lies slain, 

And why unblooms the best hope ever sown? 
—Crass Casualty obstructs the sun and rain, 
And dicing Time for gladness casts a moan... 
These purblind Doomsters had as readily strown 
Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain. 


This is an idea which haunts many of his 
lines; and, to him, life often seems a purpose- 
less tissue of 
“Fair growths, foul cankers, right enmeshed with 

wrong, 
Strange orchestras of victim-shriek and song, 

And curious blends of ache and ecstasy.” 


In another early poem, Nature’s Question- 
ing, ‘field, flock, and lonely tree” are made 
to-ask .. . 

Has some Vast Imbecility, 
Mighty to build and blend, 
But impotent to tend, 
Framed us in jest, and left us now to hazardy? 
Or come we of an Automaton 
Unconscious of our pains?... 
Or are we live remains 
Of Godhead dying downwards, brain and eye now 
gone? 
Or is it that some high Plan betides 
As yet not understood, 
Of Evil stormed by Good, 
We the Forlorn Hope over which Achievement strides ? 


So he questions; but he does not despair. 
Like many of us, he is unconsoled by such 


propositions as a Heaven newly-discovered by 
a scientific expert on ether. He sticks to the 
point, and gives the optimists some awkward 
moments. Hardy has been taxed with plotting 
unnecessarily tragic situations, and he certain- 
ly deals ungently with many of his human 
puppets: but the puppets are convincingly real; 
and life is not always generous, even to good 
Christians. He has knocked quite a large 
quantity of fluff out of the dovecotes of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, but there is always a 
profound pity underlying his apparent pessi- 
mism. 

In his satirical verses there is a grim humour 
which even his victims should appreciate. How 
neatly he pillories the fashionable cleric (who 
has missed his true vocation as a movie-star), 
catching the reverend gentleman “registering” 
a benediction in the vestry: 

“And now to God the Father,” he ends, 
And his voice thrills up to the topmost tiles: 
Each listener chokes as he bows and bends, 
And emotion pervades the crowded aisles. 


Then the preacher glides to the vestry-door, 
And shuts it, and thinks he is seen no more. 


The door swings softly ajar meanwhile, 

And a pupil of his in the Bible class, 

Who adores him as one without gloss or guile, 
Sees her idol stand with a satisfied smile 
And re-enact at the vestry-glass 

Each pulpit gesture in deft dumb-show 
That had moved the congregation so. 


Many ‘of his satires are far more ruthless 
than this, but they are always justifiably bit- 
ter. He has a warm corner in his heart for 
lovers, but he usually sends them wandering, 
foiled and disillusioned, across the sunless 
landscapes and down dreary winter streets. 
They often get left out in the rain, poor dears! 
But he has written at least one matchless love- 
lyric, where the magic fills his heart and does 
not fade: 


When I set out for Lyonesse, 

A hundred miles away, 

The rime was on the spray, 
And starlight lit my lonesomeness 
When I set out for Lyonesse 

A hundred miles away. 


What would bechance at Lyonesse 
While I should sojourn there 
No prophet durst declare, 

Nor did the wisest wizard guess 

What would bechance at Lyonesse 
While I should sojourn there. 


When I came back from Lyonesse 

With magic in my eyes, 

All marked with mute surmise 
My radiance rare and fathomless, 
When I came back from Lyonesse 

With magic in my eyes. 

In The Division, a poem of his later period, 
he sounds his more familiar and regretful 
note. I quote it as a further example of his 
power to make his words sing, and for its epi- 
grammatic and vivid shapeliness: 

Rain on the windows, creaking doors, 
With blasts that besom the green, 

And I am here, and you are there, 
And a hundred miles between! 

O were it but the weather, Dear, 
O were it but the miles 

That summed up all our severance, 
There might be room for smiles. 

But that thwart thing betwixt us twain, 
Which nothing cleaves or clears, 

Is more than distance, Dear, or rain, 
And longer than the years! 

(Cortinued on page 106) 
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AT THE BROKER'S BEDSIDE 
Until a few weeks ago, the thing that 
practically spoiled the day for Reggie 
Dyckman was having to get up at i0 
A. M. in order to keep in touch with 
the opening of the Stock Market. Then 
he hit upon the happy thought of letting 
Ouija act as his own personal ticker. I: 
has been a marvellous success. The use- 
ful little spirit not only knows the 
present prices, but also gives him valu- 
able tips as to the future. The pleased 
expression on Reggie’s face is due to 
two facts, first, that General Motors is 
up, and second that he, Reggie, is not 


AT A CHRISTENING 


The Twombly-Towers have become ardent devotees of 
i Ouija ever since the christening of their first-born, a win- 


By some daughter. The question of a name, which threatened 
L> to raise the first cloud in the marital sky of this charming 
= couple, was happily solved by leaving the whole matter to 


Ouija, who offered the charming name of ‘Planchette”, 
which was promptly bestowed on the baby 


Sketches by 


THELMA CUDLIPP GROSVENOR 


A LITTLE BELOW PAR 


A phenomenal golf score is about to be turned in by that sterling sportsman, Mr. Rollin Hazard, 
who successfully defended the title to the Ananias Cup at Belleair by finishing twelve up on 
bogey in eighteen holes. Mr. Hazard, who was playing alone, unfortunately forgot both his 
lead-pencil and his score-card. Undismayed, he played through to the end and, in the presence 
of the cup-committee, called upon Ouija to announce the result. Those who are familiar with 
the Belleair course will appreciate that a two on the long fourteenth—580 yards—and a birdie 
two over the pond, coming in, constitute really remarkable golf for a player of Mr. H.’s shape 


Have You a Little Ouija in Your 
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SAVED AT THE ALTAR 
Miss Genevieve Witherly is about to 
wed the dashing Count Cesare di Chianti, 
The lovely Bride (and her pet brides- 
maid) are in her boudoir giving the wed- 
ding presents a last once-over. Suddenly, 
the bride thinks of Ouija. “Quick, 
Muriel, get the board.” Horrors! What 
a story it unfolds. The Count’s title 
is a sham; his father runs a fruit-stand, 
and his fortune is reckoned in peanuts 
instead of in dollars. Needless to say, 
the wedding was deferred, and the pres- 
ents were sorrowfully returned. When 
last seen, the Count was still ‘‘dashing” 











DOMESTIC DETECTIVE SERVICE 


It was unfortunate that Mr. De Forest did not 
explain to the senior partner of his joys and 
sorrows that he had planned a little after-theatre 
supper party with a lady from the “Exit Laugh- 
ing” company. The moment his back was turned, 
his spouse consulted her faithful Ouija with the 
result that her lord’s home-coming will be 4 
bitter one for him 


Home? 


The Moving Ouija Writes and, Having Writ—Invariably Seems to Start Something 
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A Guide 


York to Montreal, where I live, in the 

pleasant company of some Americans com- 
ing to the province of Quebec for a brief va- 
cation. “I like the altitude,” said one. “The 
air in the Laurentians,” said another, “is won- 
derful.” “What I speciaJly like,” said the 
third, “is the charm of the old French civili- 
zation.” 

What they said was true, but iteseemed to 
leave out something. They had with them a 
little Guide Book to the Province of Quebec. 
But that, too, seemed to leave out something. 
So I have written a new one, as follows: 

The Province of Quebec, licensed to sell 
beer and wine, has an area of 706,000 square 
miles. Its magnificent extent reaches from 
the border of New York State to the shores of 
the Frozen Seas. The most northerly license 
is that at Oopchoopchik in Labrador. But it 
is not necessary to travel so far as that. 

The great glory of the province is the broad 
stream of the River St. Lawrence. On its 
noble bosom ply the magnificent passenger 
steamers of the Canada Steamships Company, 
the bars on which usually open at seven 
o'clock. There is no finer sight for the Ameri- 
can tourist than to sit on the forward deck 
(the bar deck) of one of these palatial vessels 
and to watch the magnificent panorama of 
historic scenery which is unfolded to the eye 
as the ascent of the river is made. Here on 
our right hand, as we come up from the sea, 
the magnificent stream of the Saguenay pours 
its foaming waters through the gateway of 
frowning rock as it joins the St. Lawrence. 
Clinging to the very crest of the rock, like an 
eagle upon its nest, is a tiny hotel, licensed to 
sell wine, beer and other malt liquors. 


I TRAVELLED the other day from New 


The Mammoth Siphon of the Montmorenci 


SCENDING the river further we pass the 
famous falls of the Montmorenci, from 
which the soda water is made. Pouring over 
the cliff in a cascade over 200 feet high, the 
water is churned into soda at the foot. Noth- 
ing is needed but to mix with this soda a 
small quantity—or a large—of the Scotch 
whiskey, freely imported for private orders 
under the laws of the province. The result is 
a delicious beverage, sparkling and refreshing, 
which may be placed beside us on a little table 
on the deck, while we smoke our Havana cigar, 
with one foot up on a camp stool. Our atten- 
tion is next turned—though not completely— 
to the historic and picturesque Island of Or- 
leans. Here are the quaint villages, the little 
spires, and the stone houses of the old French 
civilization, unchanged since its first founda- 
tion under Louis XVI. Through our field 
glasses we can see the thrifty French Canadian 
farmer busily engaged in distilling whiskey 
blanc, or white whiskey made from wheat. 
_ In front of us now rises the impressive out- 
line of the Quebec bridge, its huge span cross- 
ing the river from summit to summit, and here 
before us there appears the gray old City of 
Quebec, climbing its rocky stronghold, the sen- 
tinel of New France. Our eye detects at once 
the dominating outline of the Chateau Fronte- 
nhac Hotel, the bar of which commands a splen- 
did view of the river. Here lie the great ocean 
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steamers of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
They do not draw as much water as the steam- 
ers of the White Star and the Cunard that 
enter New York harbour. But they do not 
neegl to. They have advantages of their own. 
We are now so close in that we are right be- 
side one of these leviathans of the deep and 
can hear one of the white-coated stewards 
cracking ice. As we pass by another of these 
ocean greyhounds we catch a glimpse through 
the windows of the smoking room of Bass’s 
ale being sold for eight pence a bottle. 

The ancient City of Quebec well repays our 
brief visit of inspection. Here is the gateway 
where brave General Montgomery met his 
death on the wild December night when he 
tried to storm the city gates. Here is the en- 
trance to the Hotel St. Louis. Here is the 
famous Convent of the Ursulines where Mont- 
calm died. Here is the Hotel du Canada. 

Our stay in the mother city of America is 
all too short. We would fain climb the heights 
to reach the broad plateau or Plains of Abra- 
ham, where the destiny of America was settled 
at a blow. There are no licenses now any- 
where near the Plains of Abraham. 


An Interesting Debate 


F our time allows we drop in a moment to 

visit the splendid building where the Par- 
liament of the Province of Quebec is in session. 
Here the Lieutenant Governor sits enthroned, 
the direct representative of the King. Around 
him are the ministers of the crown leaning over 
his chair. There is a strange charm in listen- 
ing to the courteous debate which is going on, 
all of it, we note with unreasonable surprise, 
conducted in French. The distinguished pre- 
mier of the province, Sir Lomer Gouin, is 
speaking. We bend our ear to listen, under- 
standing as best we can. We gather that the 
Prime Minister is speaking, gravely and earn- 
estly, on the question of the percentage of 
alcohol in the beverages of the province. Cer- 
tain members of the opposition have urged that 
it be raised from 100 to 150. Sir Lomer does 
not sce his way to do this. But he assures 
the house that if any one will show him how 
to do it, he will do it. 

The ancient City of Quebec has her own 
proud way of dealing with the modern liquor 
problem. She gives no licenses, but sells liquor 
only through the medical profession and then 
only to those who need it. As we descend the 
slope from the legislature we pass the gay little 
street of the doctors, with its laughing crowd of 
sick people around each door. The law is very 
strict, it appears. No prescriptions must be 
filled out for more than a barrelful at a time. 
The enforcement of this law is aided by a 
vigorous public opinion in its favour. 

We are back again upon our comfortable 
steamer. We are again ascending the river on 
our way to the metropolis of Montreal. The 
bar, which was closed during our absence on 
shore, is now open again. It is a strict rule 
of the Canada Steamships Company that when 
nobody wants a drink the bar is closed. 

The scenery has changed now. ‘The high 
rocky banks and wooded shores have given 
way to the broad flat country. Our way lies 
between green meadows and marshes, and 


fields of waving hay reaching to the blue hills 
of the distance. On either side of the river we 
pass from time to time the quaint little villages 
of French Canada, each with its tall church 
spire and its neat hotel, licensed to sell beer 
and wine. From time to time larger towns 
rise upon the bank. Here is Three Rivers 
with its vast piles of lumber, its tall smoke 
stacks and its eighteen licenses. Here is Sorel, 
at the mouth of the historic Richelieu, where 
excellent soda water is made. 


Hardships in the Laurentians 


| by the country to the north we can see the 
dim outline of the Laurentian Mountains— 
a vast territory of lake and mountain, forest 
and stream, an ideal hunting ground, the para- 
dise of the sportsman. Some of our passengers 
have visited the Laurentians and as we sit 
about the deck in a circle they exchange 
stories of their adventures. One tells us of 
how he was once moose hunting beyond the 
forks of the Batiscan and lost his flask. An- 
other tells a tale of how he and two companions 
got separated from their party over the divide 
in the wilderness near Lake Mistassini and for 
four days had only two bottles of whiskey 
among three of them. Stories such as these, 
though told lightly and casually, give one a 
very real idea of the peculiar hardships and 
dangers of-the hunter’s life in the Laurentians. 

But the Laurentians are not always the 
vision of soft foliage, of ruffled lakes and 
foaming streams that they are on such a lovely 
springtime day as this. In the winter they 
are wrapped deep in their mantle of snow. 
All is silent beneath the pine trees. All nature 
seems asleep in the arms of the intense cold. 
Here the lonely trapper on his snow shoes may 
walk for miles in the silent forest: occasionally 
he pauses to listen for the soft footfall of a 
rabbit, unbuckles his flask and takes a long 
drink from it, and goes on again. 


The Free City of Montreal 


UT our steamboat journey is at an end. 
Our boat is steaming into the river har- 
bour of Montreal, crowded with shipping. On 
every side are objects of interest. Here in the 
foreground of the picture is the great brewery 
of the Molsons; we can see the thin steam ris- 
ing from its covered tops in a dainty cloud in 
the clear air. There is something exquisite in 
the sight that recalls the canvas of a Turner. 
In the upper town all is animation. On 
every side are evidences of industrial pros- 
perity. Here is a little girl carrying a jug of 
ale along the street for her father to drink 
during his noonday rest. Our guide tells us 
that she will not be put in the penitentiary for 
it. It seems marvellous. Ah! Here is the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, our destination. Good 
Mr. Quick is standing at the door to welcome 
us. His hotel is full to the roof and has been 
since January 16, 1920. We enter. We sink 
into the luxurious wicker chairs of the Palm 
Room where a Czecho-Slovak orchestra (Mr. 
Quick called it Hungarian before the war) is 
playing Jugo-Slav music. We order a quart of 
champagne each and send for a bundle of 
naturalization papers and a fountain pen. We 
shall never go home. 
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Ellen Key: Writer and Super-Reformer 


IFTS, flowers, and messages from the royal family of Sweden: 

presents from strangers, from friends, and from celebrated 
people all over the world, were showered on Ellen Key, on the 
occasion of her seventieth birthday in December. Possibly she valued 
most of all the contributions from Swedish working men, servant 
girls, and school-children to a fund which is to insure her converting 
“Strand”, her villa on the shores of Lake Wettern, into a home for 
poor women. The nation-wide honor shown to her did not come as 
the result of any desire for popularity on her part. No, indeed, for 
Ellen Key is a fighter by inheritance and by principle. Her father, 
Emii Key, whose biography she has just completed, was a liberal 
leader when liberalism was still a dangerous thing in Sweden. Ellen 
Key, though a liberal, has always been ready to break with liberal- 
ism when it became smug or stereotyped. In the nineties, for 


instance, when the feminists in Europe were most pleased with their 
own efforts, she published her famous “Misused Woman Power’ to 
prove that women’s finest qualities were being wasted in business; 
and that the work they were undertaking could be far better done 
by men. In the long series of books which she has since published 
she has insisted on the importance of putting womanhood and 
motherhood above any work which, however useful, is fundamentally 
unwomanly. During the war, when nationalism was everywhere 
rampant (even in the neutral countries) she published her much dis- 
cussed “War, Peace, and Internationalism”, a book which, in many 
countries, had the distinction of being barred from many of the 
public libraries. Miss Key has never married and has lived all of 
her life in the province of Smaland in Sweden. Her most popular 
works have been translated into most of the western languages. 
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A Group of Poems by William Butler Yeats 


A Selection from the Work of the First Poet of the Irish Renaissance 


With a Dry Point Portrait By AUGUSTUS JOHN 


DOWN BY THE SALLEY GARDENS 


and I did meet; 
She passed the salley gardens with 
little snow-white feet. 
She bid me take love easy, as the leaves 
grow on the tree; 
But I, being young and foolish, with her 
would not agree. 


dD by the salley gardens my love 


In a field by the river my love and I did 
stand, 

And on my leaning shoulder she laid her 
snow-white hand. 

She bid me take life easy, as the grass 
grows on the weirs; 

But I was young and foolish, and now am 
full of tears. 


WHEN YOU ARE OLD 
HEN you are old and gray and full of 


sleep, 

And nodding by the fire, take down this 
book, 

And slowly read, and dream of the soft 
look 

Your eyes had once, and of their shadows 
deep; 

How many loved your moments of glad 
grace, 

And loved your beauty, with love false or 
true; 


But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 
And loved the sorrows of your changing 
face. 


And bending down beside the glowing bars, 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled 

And paced upon the mountains overhead 
And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 


AN IRISH AIRMAN FORESEES HIS 


DEATH 
KNOW that I shall meet my fate 


Somewhere among the clouds above; 
Those that I fight I do not hate, 
Those that I guard I do not love. 
My country is Kiltartan Cross, 
My countrymen Kiltartan’s poor, 
No likely end could bring them loss 
Or leave them happier than before. 
Nor law, nor duty bade me fight, 
Nor public man, nor angry crowds; 
A lonely impulse of delight 
Drove to this tumult in the clouds; 
I balanced all, brought all to mind, 
The years to come seemed waste of breath, 
A waste of breath the years behind 
In balance with this life, this death. 
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WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


From the haunting lyricism of his early 
poems, with all their Celtic qualities of magic 
and colour, to the grave beauty of his latest 
volume, “The Wild Swans at Coole”, Yeats 
has stood out as the most purely poetic figure 
in contemporary literature. He has been, for 
the past three months, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of British visitors to the United 
States. The poems on this page appear here 
with the consent of the Macmillan Company 


HE THINKS OF THOSE WHO HAVE 
SPOKEN EVIL OF HIS BELOVED 


|: close your eyelids, loosen your 
hair, 

And dream about the great and their 
pride; 

They have spoken against you everywhere, 

But weigh this song with the great and 
their pride; 

I made it out of a mouthful of air, 

Their children’s children shall say they 
have lied. 


THE LOVER TELLS OF THE ROSE IN 
HIS HEART 


A things uncomely and broken, all 
things worn out and old, 

The cry of a child by the roadway, the 
creak of a lumbering cart, 

The heavy step of a ploughman, splashing 
the wintry mould, 

Are wronging your image that blossoms, a 
rose in the deeps of my heart. 


The wrong of unshapely things is a wrong 
too great to be told; 

I hunger to build them anew and sit on a 
green knoll apart, 

With the earth and the sky and the water, 
remade, like a casket of gold, 

For my dreams of your image that blos- 
soms, a rose in the deeps of my heart. 


HE WISHES FOR THE CLOTHS OF 
HEAVEN 


H*? I the heavens’ embroidered cloths, 
Enwrought with gold and silver light, 
The blue and the dim and the dark cloths 
Of night and light and the half light, 

I would spread the cloths under your feet. 
But I, being poor, have only my dreams; 

I have spread my dreams under your, feet; 
Tread softly because you tread on my 

dreams. 

(The two following poems, as well as An Irish 
Airman Foresees His Death, are from Mr. Yeats’s 
later books. The Coming of Wisdom with Time 
describes the quality of this later work [beginning 
with the volume drily and prosaically entitled 
“Responsibilities”], which is not, however, altogether 
without “leaves and flowers” of its own, as may be 


seen from “The Wild Swans at Coole”, one of the 
most beautiful of all his lyrics). 


THE COMING OF WISDOM WITH TIME 
oo leaves are many, the root is 


one. 
Through all the lying days of my youth, 
I swayed my leaves and flowers in the sun; 
Now I may wither into the truth. 


THE WILD SWANS AT COOLE 


i me trees are in their autumn beauty, 
The woodland paths are dry, 

Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky; 

Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine and fifty swans. 


The nineteenth Autumn has come upon me 
Since I first made my count; 

I saw, before I had well finished, 

All suddenly mount 

And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Upon their clamorous wings. 


I have looked upon those brilliant crea- 
tures, 

And now my heart is sore. 

All’s changed since I, hearing at twilight, 

The first time on this shore, 

The bell-beat of their wings above my head, 

Trod with a lighter tread. 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 

They paddle in the cold 

Companionable streams or climb the air; 

Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they 
will, 

Attend upon them still. 


But now they drift on the still water 
Mysterious, beautiful; 

Among what rushes will they build, 

By what lake’s edge or pool 

Delight men’s eyes when I awake some day 
To find that they have flown away? 
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The Trials of the Newly Poor 


A Heart-rending Picture of Life as it is Lived Behind our Aristocratic Doors 








Sketches, made in very smart circles 


BY FISH 






What a topsy-turvy old world it is. And how its recent 
antics have upset our very highest Society! Reconstruction 
is not all a bed of roses—in the gardens along Fifth Avenue. 
For a smart young Johnny to-day, Peace hath her horrors 
just as well as War. Imagine being a Penniless Peer, as 
was young Algernon Wemyss (of Wimbelton) when sterling- 
exchange suddenly established its low-visibility record. But, 
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Text, written in Anguish, 


by A Penniless Peer 
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did the brave lad falter? Well, hardly. With only his 
coronet for capital, he strolled into the pleasant paths, 
and equally pleasant supper parties, of the musical comedy 
field, finally playing there, with great success, the title-role 
in “The Ideals of Algy’, two of which he may be seen 
embracing as he takes his first step toward rehabilitating his 
fortune. Impartial readers will admit that it is SOME step! 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


But there was, to Algy, something raffish about the stage. Once on 
his financial feet again, he realized that the smartest possible form of 
trade, for a chap with his tastes, is that of the creator of lovely frocks 
for lovely maidens. And—no sooner said than done! In less than two 
weeks Algy was known, far and wide, as the man who made Poiret 
take to French brandy. Algy’s little shop was a rendezvous for every 
fair lady with any pretensions to chic. But alas! he hopelessly 
offended his very best customer, Mlle. Nini Latouche, of the Opera, 
by suggesting that the rather blank back-treatment of his latest 
Parisian model (entitled ‘“Zaza’s dream’) supplied her with a remark- 
able space which she might use for advertising purposes. Nini had 
him black listed everywhere, with the result that the shutters were 
soon permanently up at Algy’s 
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THE PEER AND THE PERI 

PPO RIPIOTGGLPIOLGIPLPLOLPIVINIGIONURYA It is something of a drop from the frills of fashion to the 
_— grease and grime of being a fashionable chauffeur; but 
needs must when the problem of high living drives. Having 
owned cars all his life, Algy naturally spoke the language 
perfectly and found not the slightest difficulty in landing a 
magnificent job with Abraham Ashurst, the Mattress King. 
Sree Unfortunately, Algy became much less interested in the 

mechanism of his car than in the peppy personality of its 
daily occupant—Miss Annabelle Ashurst, who simply doted 
on ignitions, and everything connected with speed in a car, 
including the aristocratic looking chauffeur. Observing, 
from his classic portico, that Algy was more of a magneto 
than a man-servant, father Abraham banished him forthwith 
from his richly upholstered bosom. Think of it,—a Wemyss 
of Wimbelton, withered by a mere mattress merchant 





















































SUCCESS AT LAST 
Hurrah for Algy, the dancing 
mouse! Like an inspiration came 
his last and best idea, to capitalize 
his nimble feet and become a danc- 
_ing instructor. Below, you see him 
at the turning-point of his career, 
just as the chaperone is informing 
him that the fabulously rich Miss 
Detworthy has arrived for her first 
instruction. Note the enraptured 
expression of Miss D. (the iady 
with the dollar marks on her gown). 
Note the appreciative glance of our 
hero. Even his partner seems to 
feel the hopelessness of her posi- 
tion. And so, at last, Romance, 
Laughter and Love have triumphed 


DE PROFUNDIS 


And now we see, on his easy chair, 
Algy our noble lordling in that 
darkest hour which almost invari- 
ably comes before dawn,—joyless 
and jobless, and yet still able to 
derive a certain bitter amusement 
from a new game of solitaire 
(Algy’s own invention), which he 
plays exclusively with unpaid bills. 
The general idea is to work the 
things into two piles, in one of 
which the certificates of indebted- 
ness shall as nearly as possible 
equal the income-tax in the other. 
We may add that, in this pathetic 
pastime, Algy has just failed to go 
game for the thirty-seventh time 
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The Ascetic, one of Mr. Benda’s most 
characteristic masks. Here he has left the 
rough angles of the original state of the 
mask, in order to give added character to it 


VANITY FAIR 


The Hindu Demon, one of Mr. Benda’s 
most terrifying masks. It is ornately 
painted in red and green. The entire mask 
—made of paper—weighs only one pound 


and two of his 
collection of 
masks, which 
are the work 
of his own 
hand. A few 
more of these 
creations will 
be shown in 
our next issue 


Costumes by 
Eaves 
Costume 
Co. 





The Simpleton. 





Here the artist has worked chiefly for 

humour of characterization. In all of his little masks, Mr. 

Benda strives to carry out a character logically, without 
the slightest departure from life 


The Florentine Girl. Ina recent pantomime, acted at the Cof- 

fee House Club, in New York, and written especially for Mr. 

Benda’s masterly paper creations, this mask was generally 
conceded the most beautiful of the collection 


W. T. Benda and a Few of His Masks 


EW illustrators in the United States have a more enthusiastic following 
than W. T. Benda. For years he has revealed to us a gift so refined and 
cultivated, and so poetic in quality, that it would be hard not to feel, at first 
view of it, its emotional spell. Mr. Benda is fortunate in having pleased a 
country at large, but he is also lucky in having a confirmed fad, without 
which, we believe, no man can arrive at true earthly happiness. Making 


inasks, is his hobby. Masks of every epoch and of every character—some of 
them sinister, some laughable, some beautiful, some truly frightening an 
horrible. His masks are made by glueing pieces of stiff paper together which 
follow the curves, planes and angles of the human face. They are then 
modified, by more delicate modeling. The masks cover almost the entire 
head and are painted in tempera. Our photographs are by Maurice Goldberg. 
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Showing That, If One Makes a Magnificent Gesture, One Must Live Up to It 


HEN Sieroska left his room that morn- 
ing, he had no idea that he was seri- 


ously to contemplate death. 

He drank his usual cup of chocolate at the 
café de la Croix, walked slowly through the 
Rue Mont Blanc and, in a few moments, stood 
upon the bridge which spans the rapid, clear 
Rhone. As always, he paused and, leaning on 
the stone parapet, stared down at the water. 

Sieroska was a Russian, but he was not a 
revolutionist. He had come to Geneva with 
the vague intention of studying chemistry. He 
had no faith in the political efficacy of private- 
ly printed pamphlets and incendiary news- 
papers. He seldom attended his classes at the 
University. They said of him that he was a 
dreamer who wasted many precious hours star- 
ing at the river. He believed that philosophy 
consists in discovering a difference in things 
which are essentially alike. He claimed that 
no one could separate, define or describe the 
countless variations on the surface of the run- 
ning stream—ripple upon ripple, converging, 
diverging, spreading fan-wise in an endless, 
patterned, dissolving repetition. It was, he 
said, worth a life-time of study. Fishermen 
were only disguised philosophers, contemplat- 
ing the eternal mystery of water and its 
changing sameness. ... 

Sieroska never tired of praising the green 
waters of the Rhone. Every morning, faithful 
as a lover, he hurried to the bridge. 

On this morning of the 17th of February, 
he stood on the bridge as usual, lost in ad- 
miration. Another student came along and 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Hey there, Sieroska! What are you doing?” 

Sieroska turned with a faint sigh. “I am 
thinking,” he answered shortly. 

“I, too, think now and then. But what’s 
the use? Mustn’t one live, too? If a man 
came to you and offered you a revolver and 
said: ‘Buy this from me and save me from 
hunger, or, Shoot me between the eyes and 
save me from hunger’—which. would you do?” 

“Have you a revolver for sale?” Sieroska 
asked doubtfully. 





The young student lowered his eyes. “Yes 
—and I’m hungry. Horribly hungry. I’ve 
been trying to sell the revolver. Here it is. 


An excellent weapon, too. But no one will 
buy it. I took it to the man who lives in the 
Villa Sans-Souci. His wife is unfaithful to 
him, too. But he shook his head. ‘I have 
two revolvers already,’ he said, ‘and I’m afraid 
to use them.’ Then I went to the cashier of 
the Restaurant Mont Blanc and said to her: 
Mademoiselle, you are pretty, but the day will 
come when your eyes will fade, when your 
smile will grow dim, when your lover will 
abandon you.’ She pushed the revolver away 
and swore at me. But you, Sieroska—have 
you never thought of death?” 

Sieroska was poor. But he saw the fever of 
hunger burning in the student’s eyes. He 
fumbled in his pockets for his purse and tak- 
ing out a faded five-franc note, gave it to the 
boy. “This is all I have just now. Take it 
and huy food.” 

The other snatched at the money and thrust- 
ing the revolver into Sieroska’s hand, ran off 
without a word of thanks, his tattered cape 


By GIOVANNI PAPINI 








Sieroska, who found 
that philosophy is 
merely the science 
of discovering the 
difference between 
things which are 
il essentially alike 
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fluttering in the wind, his cracked shoes flap- 
ping pitiably like an old beggar’s. 


II 


HEN Sieroska went to bed that night he 

took the revolver out of his pocket and 
put it on the table. During the day, he had 
given no thought to his strange purchase. 
Now, with a start, he picked it up and ex- 
amined it with curiosity and a sort of fear. 
A dainty, bright thing,—loaded, ready to kill 
an enemy, an unknown quantity, a terrible, 
facile weapon. 

Sieroska put it down on the table again and 
undressed quickly. Getting into bed, he lay 
with his hands behind his head, thinking. He 
hated the bare ugliness of his room, its abomi- 
nable neatness. He could forget it only at 
night when a faint pattern of light cast by 
some street lamp danced on the ceiling and 
Sieroska himself lay with his thoughts in a 
pool of shadows. But on this night of the 
17th of February, his mind refused to follow 
the alluring current of dreams. The business- 
like little revolver fascinated him. 

“T am a man,” he thought, “of intelligence. 
I am a rational being, an economist. Today 
I spent five francs for a revolver. A revolver 
is an instrument made for killing. It has no 
other use. This revolver is mine. Brought 
into this room by my own hand. It is loaded. 
I must either use it or throw it out of the 
window. Use it? But how? There are two 
possibilities. I can kill some passer-by in the 
street below, or I can blow my own brains out. 
The first possibility is out of the question. I 
am not brave enough to kill an innocent and 
unsuspecting stranger. I would be tried, con- 
victed and hanged, if I did... . 





“The other possibility occurs to me for the 
first time. I have no particular desire to die; 
I am not hungry; I am sane enough for ordi- 
nary purposes, and I am engaged to be married 
to a pretty girl. But must I have an excuse 
in order to kill myself? A man who kills 
himself because there is no reason why he 
should go on living, is not a suicide in the 
purest sense of the word. A real suicide is 
one who considers life and death with disin- 
terested serenity, objectively, intelligently, and 
then destroys himself, not because of personal 
disappointments, rancour, hate, or despair, but 
willingly, as one who quietly lays him down 
to sleep. . . . I, Sieroska, am in an excellent 
state of mind for death. Tomorrow we shall 
see. If I find that I have no reason to die, I 
may make the experiment. . . .” 

Sieroska tried to sleep but he could not. 
The thought of suicide obsessed him. Lean- 
ing forward, he touched the revolver with the 
tips of his fingers. How cold it was—like 
stone. Sieroska shuddered and buried his face 
in the pillow... . 

And again his thoughts flowed before him 
like the waters of the Rhone. 

“I have no reason to die. But-have I any 
reason to live? Mother has five sons. Nor is 
she a sentimentalist. She will shed few tears 
for me. My brothers hate me. My sister is 
happily’married. My fiancée is a flirt and I 
am not really in love with her. Some day she 
will be fat, old and noisy. My friends are 
good fellows, but they are young and will for- 
get me. I cannot weep for Russia. Science 
has eluded me. Pleasure does not touch me. 
I am twenty-seven and life is already gray. 
Old age is worse than death. Death will come 
sooner or later. Is it not better to die now 
while I am young and unafraid? To be a 
hero for one instant—one tremendous instant 
of freedom and realization?” 


III 


HEN dawn came in at the window, blot- 

ting out the dancing shadows on the 
cracked ceiling, Sieroska rose and dressed. 
He had decided. He was ready to die. He 
shivered as he got into his clothes. He could 
not help thinking: “This is the last time I 
will lace my shoes. The last time I will button 
my coat. The last time I will brush my hair. 
How thick and black it is.” 

Before going out, he wrote six or eight let- 
ters and, enclosing them in envelopes, ad- 
dressed them in a firm, clear hand. One was 
to his fiancée, one to his mother, one for an 
Uncle in Kief, the rest for friends in Geneva, 
—dquiet letters saying simply that he was about 
to kill himself for no reason and that he hoped 
no one would grieve for him. 

He went first to the post office and dropped 
the letters one by one into the box. Nothing 
more remained to be done. Feeling in his 
overcoat pocket to be sure that the revolver 
was still there, he hurried toward the bridge. 

“T must do it at once,” he thought. He 
leaned against the parapet, glanced at the lim- 
pid water and straightening suddenly, with a 
throb of faintness and terror, lifted the revolver 
to his forehead and pulled the trigger... . 

Nothing! Silence! (Continued on page 116) 
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Mary Nash, Once of New York, Now of London 


Miss Nash is Beginning a London Season in Her Familiar Role of Marcelle, in “The Man Who Came Back” 
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Imaginary Obituaries 


Major George Haven Putnam. 


HE sudden and very unusual disappear- 

ance of Major George Haven Putnam has 

bereft the country of one of its figure- 
heads, one of its favorites, one of its typical 
citizens. The very name Putnam seems to 
signify something doughty, definite and active; 
something unimaginative, well-trained and a 
little cross; something public spirited, individ- 
ual and always on deck. It is hard to see how 
the country can remain itself without this man, 
and I am sure that sooner or later our institu- 
tions will collapse unless they are able to 
reproduce his type. 

Major Putnam is to be classified with 
Xenophon, Cincinnatus, and Nathanial Greene 
of the American Revolution as a soldier-citizen. 
His soldiering was done when he was a boy 
and during the Civil War, and his record at 
that time made him thereafter a living portion 
of that heroic epoch. He had been in Libby 
Prison, he had studied the campaigns, he knew 
the day-to-day history of the Civil War with 
all the politics, controversies and personalities 
of the era. Moreover, he lived to be such a 
militant figure in cur civil life that no one 
grudged him his military title. He deserved 
it. His diminutive figure and positive manner 
were martial, and but that he lacked the vanity 
to wear a G. A. R. hat, he was the perfect 
veteran. 

For fifty years he walked the platforms of 
all good causes till he became one of the Lares 
and penates of the land. Then, in 1914, when 
the European war broke out he was among the 
first and most active of those Americans who 
saw what that war portended to America and 
who taught us how to meet it. 


The Ideal Democrat 


EORGE HAVEN PUTNAM was the 
ideal democrat. He was the embodiment 
of six hundred years of training in free gov- 
ernment. He was not a great statesman or 
politician; not a great writer or seer; not an 
economist; not a philosopher; not a religious 
force or an inspiring intellect. But he was a 
little of all these: he was the thorough free- 
man who spent his life in working the institu- 
tions of town, state and national government, 
—the man on whom all things depend in any 
true republic. ‘The institutions of democracy 
can only work for freedom when the private 
citizen is a trained man. They are servants 
who cannot work for an incompetent master. 
They become tyrants at the moment when the 
citizen grows ignorant, careless or corrupt. 

During the last twenty-five years it has been 
my habit to study Major Putnam, and to con- 
sult him upon occasions of civic crisis, in order 
that I might learn something about free gov- 
emment. The most notable thing about him 
was that he was never governed by abstract 
theory. The question with him was always 
“What’s to be done?” and this was settled by 
conscience, by instinct, by general education, 
tradition and experience,—never by dogma. 

In matters of public opinion Putnam was as 
ready and accurate an indicator as if he were a 
tidal-clock. Within the range of his own civic 
activities— which was very large,—he saw, 
felt, and acted without friction. If you laid 
before him a metaphysical idea, it meant noth- 





By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


For fifty years the head of the American publish- 
ing house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Not long ago, 
in these pages, Major Putnam was the subject of 
a biographical sketch in which his career as a 
soldier (in the Civil War), as a publisher, and as 
a writer, was considered in extenso. Here, how- 
ever, he is considered more particularly as a sym- 
bol of Americanism, and as a colour-bearer of 
good citizenship. Mr. Chapman’s use of the word 
“obituary” in connection with the Major, seems— 
to those of us who are in the habit of being regu- 
larly defeated by him at tennis, and outdistanced 
by him in walking contests—a trifle premature 


ing to him. He examined it as the cock 
examines a diamond. But if you asked him 
how to influence the sensible portion of society 
in regard to some pressing question, he knew 
all about it. There were times when he would 
advise doing nothing and yet couldn’t give you 
his reason. His clock could tell you the time 
of day, but could not explain the solar system. 
A notable case of this kind was in the autumn 
of 1919 when it was obvious that the great 
public wished the Senate to pass the League 
Treaty in some form. Thus mass meetings to 
push the Treaty seemed to be in order. Putnam 
didn’t smile on the idea of a meeting; and yet 
Putnam had no theory about meetings. He 
merely felt that it wasn’t the time for a meet- 
ing. And Putnam was right. The Treaty was 
being pushed through by the invisible and 
reliable force of public opinion and a meeting 
Was not necessary. 


Not a Theorist 


HIS absence of abstract reasoning in Put- 

nam gave me the key to our system of 
government. The speeches, pamphlets, and 
propaganda by which a man like Putnam en- 
larges his personal influence and spreads his 
private opinions are not founded on bookish 
doctrines. They are rooted in current history, 
and blossom out of passing events. The pri- 
vate citizen in a democracy is himself the State, 





Why Not Estimate a Celebrity While He Is Still Alive? 


and he moulds, inspires and re-shapes from 
day to day the institutions which surround 
him. All of his activities are parts of govern- 
ment,—living government, complex, intricate 
and in motion. His mind sees everything as 
fact. 

The dangers to which free government is at 
every moment exposed may be summarized in 
one word: Theory. Modern freedom arose 
before there were any books about it. It was 
developed in practice and as a kind of game, 
a modus vivendi which implied habits, ,exper- 
iences, good-nature, submission to rules, team- 
play and a thousand unwritten conventions. 
The game was invented and first practised in 
England, the land of games, good nature and 
common-sense. ‘The theories about freedom, 
the lyrical pamphlets and dogmatic utterances 
about it were composed at later periods, and on 
the continent of Europe where not much was 
known about the institution itself. They were 
composed by clever men of the literary type, 
sincere, passionate persons, highly educated in 
books but inexperienced in government. The 
effect of such literature upon masses who are 
untrained in self-government has always been 
to bring on violent revolutions. People brought 
up under an absolutism think that liberty is 
simpler than it is. They think it a question of 
ideas, whereas it is a question of training. Our 
old catch-words of freedom have been passed 
from England, France and Germany to the 
excited and inexperienced literary man of Ger- 
many and Russia and they have of late years 
been returning to us in the form of hot pamph- 
lets proclaiming a world-wide revolution. 

But there will be no revolution in America. 
Such a government as ours is a great mill, a 
training machine, a school. It has thus far 
and on the whole sufficed to take charge of the 
inexperienced foreigners who have poured into 
the land. It has turned them into good citizens 
very rapidly. 


American Training 


E have recently, it is true, been alarmed 
to find how much influence the flashy 
theories of foreign doctrinaires have in our 
country, even upon certain classes of our own 
people. Our parlors are full of Bolsheviki, 
our colleges of sentimentalists. There is a 
whole fungus growth of little newspapers wail- 
ing “Don’t hurt anyone, don’t hurt anyone’s 
feelings”; and you would think to read them 
that the only way to save human liberty was to 
sit tight and smile wistfully. We shall be 
saved, however, and saved not by smiles nor 
by theories, but by events. The well-trained 
portion of our great public will steadily churn 
our foreign and domestic Bolshevists into will- 
ing submission. The private citizen is with us 
obliged to know a little of everything, a little 
history, a little law, a little business, a little 
politics; something about public meetings, jury 
duty, civil service, etc. It is the civic mill that 
teaches the foreigner these things and shows 
him the reason for them. By the time his mind 
has grown comparatively complex the Bolshe- 
vik literature has no attraction for him. 
The new citizens learn self-government as 
men learn other games, at first by looking on 
and soon after, by (Continued on page 104) 
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CLAUDE HARRIS 


Gilbert Cannan, author of 
“Around the Corner”, is a real- 
istic satirist with a courageous 
spirit, but an unattractive style 


Hugh Walpole, author of “The 
Dark Forest”—to American 
readers—is the best known of 
the younger British novelists 





a 


Stephen MacKenna achieved in- 
stant fame upon the publication of 
“Sonia”, a brilliant characteriza- 
tion of an English beauty, which 
was very widely read in America, 
possibly because of its incidental 
application to similar conditions in 
American Society 





St. John Ervine, best known in New York at the moment as the 

author of two successful plays, “John Ferguson” and “Jane Clegg”, 

has also written four novels. The most successful of these, 

“Changing Winds”, deals rather in the manner of Wells with the 
younger generation of Englishmen 





Frank Swinnerton, a student of 
George Gissing, is reader for the 
English publishing house of Chatto 
& Windus. His “Nocturne”, whose 
remarkable technique observes the 
unities of time and place, has been 
enthusiastically praised by Bennett 
and Wells 


FIVE PHOTOGRAPHS 


BY E. 0. HOPPE 
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W. L. George, author of “A Bed 
of Roses”, who was born in Paris, 
and has brought a French spirit 
of criticism to English life and 
manners. He is particularly in- 
terested in the feminist question 
and has written a book on “The 
Intelligence of Women” 





James Joyce has departed alto- 
gether from the English tradition: 
he brings a French technique to 
Irish material and has written in 
“A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man”, to which he de- 
voted ten years, some of the finest 
pages of prose in English 


Compton Mackenzie, who says he 
learned his prose style from 
Keats’s poetry, has brought to his 
novels a feeling for external 
beauty which is rare among the 
younger English novelists. Some- 
times, however, we cannot see his 
characters through the screen of 
pretty writing 








The Younger School of British Novelists 


Candidates for the Places Held by Bennett, Wells, Conrad and Galsworthy in the Preceding Generation 
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Italo Montemezzi, the 
most prominent of the 
younger Italian op- 
eratic composers. He 
brings Verdian rich- 
ness to very un-Ver- 
dian dramatic effects 
which suggest Mous- 
sorgsky. “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re’, a colos- 
sal drama of passion, 
has been extraordi- 
narily successful in 
Europe and America 


MATZENE 


Ermanno Wolf- 
Ferrari has 
brought to his 
music the mixture 
of strains derived 
from his mixed 
blood. One finds 
German, Jewish 
and Italian ele- 
ments in his mu- 
sic. In America 
his most popular 
opera has been 
“The Jewels of 
the Madonna” 





MISHKIN 





Riccardo Zandonai has fallen under the spell of Debussy and 
deserted the Italian school, and, in consequence, his countrymen, 
who are not at home in impressionism, have not received him with 
much enthusiasm. He has sacrificed the melody of his predecessors to 
more tenuous effects. His chief opera is “Francesca da Rimini” 



















Pietro Mascagni, the 
composer of ‘“Caval- 
leria Rusticana”, was 
the founder of the 
genre of realistic 
melodrama which 
brought the opera 
down from the heroic 
plane where Wagner 
had left it. Although 
hailed at the time as 
a second Verdi, Mas- 
cagni’s later work has 
been disappointing 


E. O. HOPPE 


Umberto Gior- 
dano, the com- 
poser of “Andrea 
Chénier”, is a 
typical represen- 
tative of the Neo- 
Italian school of 
opera. His 
scores, although 
finely executed and 
not without melo- 
dic invention, are 
usually exceeding- 
ly theatrical and 
even melodramatic 









MISHKIN 





SOMMARIANA 
Giacomo Puccini, the composer of ‘La Bohéme”, “La Tosca”, 
“Madame Butterfly” and “The Girl of the Golden West”, is the 
most popular living writer of operas. Although melodically fer- 
tile and brilliant, his works, in plot at least, show a reaction 
toward the melodramatic extravagances of the school of Mascagni 


A Group of the Great Living Italian Composers 
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THE BEACH COMBERS 


Imagine two mere slips of girls, eight- 
een years old, dashing off to Palm 
Beach without a chaperone! Yet that 
is exactly what the lovely Lispenard 
twins did, and got away with it amaz- 
ingly well by issuing a daily notice to 
the gossips at the “Breakers”, to the 
effect that they expected their Aunt 
Sophie at any moment. Up to the 
hour of going to press, Auntie had not 
shown up on the horizon 










MAIDEN MEDITATION 
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A débutante nowaways combines, to a mar- 
vellous degree, the pink of propriety with the 
perfection of poise. Entirely self-sufficient, 
she is never thrown off her guard. See, for 
instance, the stately authority with which 
Muriel Townshend, one of the season’s red 





Sketches, from Life, 
by Our Staff Moralist. 
DOROTHY FERRISS 


ink head-liners, vetoes her maid’s selection 


i 


of a robe-de-jour. “No, Francine; never the i : 
blue tricotine, on a day like this! Bring the ie 

pink silk poplin—and get a hustle on my =i) 
a= if 


RENUNCIATION 


Gladys Ten Eyck has been telling the 
girls the story of her first great affaire- 
du-coeur. “He was lunching at the 
Ritz,” says Gladys, ‘and with whom, 
do you suppose? His wife!, and he 
had promised me faithfully never to 
speak to her again. So, then and there, 
my dears, I gave himup .. . forever!” 


A BIRTHDAY ROMBSHELL 


Even the armour-plated aplomb of 
Harriet Harmsworth was _ rudely 
dented by her doting god-father, 
who, figuring Harriet’s age by the 
old-fashioned method, sent her a 
$100 doll for her birthday. The 
accompanying card, inscribed ‘“‘With 
love and kisses to little Hattie,” 
was the crowning insult. ‘Love 
and kisses!” she remarked tartly. 
“Believe me, god-papa is either very 
much more, or very much less of an 
old frump than I thought he was” 





ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE 
And now, look at the little Willoughby 
sisters who, though still in the sub- 
deb class, are training their minds for 
next year’s Junior League show by a 
course of matinees. Our artist made 
the sketch at the big moment of 
Brieux’s pathological drama ‘Spotted 
Dimity”, in which Dot, the youngest 
Willoughby girl, sees a fine part for 
herself as the wronged wife—or the 

third end of the triangle 


A STUDIO IN BOHEMIA 
The equipment of any young heiress 
in high society is incomplete with- 
out a studio. One simply must 
have a refuge from the crude ma- 
terialism of this busy world, a 
place where one can be alone with 
one’s visions and cigarettes. And, 
oh, the joy of slipping into a 
smock before taking up the dreary 
routine of dinners and dances. 
Another very good thing about a ~< 
studio is that you never have to see ‘ 
any of your family kicking about 





Our Girls! 


Lord Bless You, What Lots of Fun They Do Seem to Have 
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Famous Men Who Have Met Me 


The Emotional Reactions of Certain Celebrities to a Busy American Business Man 


An Interview by VANITY FAIR’S SUCCESS EDITOR 


Note. From the high days of Plutarch to the 
hey-day of Isaac F. Marcosson, the profes- 
sional interviewer has been giving us his im- 
pressions of famous men. It has remained for 
us to present this new and more interesting side 
of the matter by showing what certain famous 
men thought of the interviewer. In the simple 
mind of this simple-minded business man, we 
see, as in a lucid mirror, the emotional response 
awakened in the celebrity by his inquisitor. 


OOKING back as I do, over an active 
[pes-tee years of business life during 
which I have worked myself up from 
putty-mixer to president of the largest sky- 
light manufacturing concern in the world, I 
am much impressed by the array of great 
names which weave themselves, as it were, into 
the warp and woof of my existence. 

Fate has been kind in bringing to the wide 
horizon of my experience, a veritable galaxy 
of the great-ones of this earth, master-minds, 
poets, authors, artists and statesmen, to whom, 
until they met me, the Elizabeth Skylight 
Works were doubtless little more than a name. 

Our skylight concern at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey—but I digress. That is the trouble 
with me. My work is “too much with me, 
late and soon, getting and spending,” and 
sO on. 

Let me, in my first essay, confine my remi- 
niscences to men whose roles in the world 
drama have been of recent date, men, we will 
say, who have met me within the last stirring 
year,—than which, surely no year has been 
more recent or more stirring. 

The first great name which swims into my 
ken is that of an Englishman, Lord Grey, who 
has made quite a stir in the political world, I 
believe. I do not as a general rule consort 
with politicians; in fact, it has ever been one 
of my few fixed ideas that the skylight busi- 
ness should be kept absolutely free from the 
least suspicion of political influence, but on 
this occasion—which was a luncheon at the 
Ritz—Grey was vouched for by a very good 
friend of mine, Millbank, the man who first 
thought of the prismatic vault-light; you’ve 
probably heard of him—his idea was later 
stolen, you remember. However, as I say, 
Millbank assured me that Grey was absolutely 
O. K. and it seemed an excellent opportunity 
to have him meet me. 

I must say the affair passed off very charm- 
ingly, and was enlivened by an incident over 
which we have had many a good laugh, out 
at the works. As Millbank and I approached 
the table where Grey was sitting, I pulled out 
one of my business cards, very neat things, 
too—with “Elizabeth Skylight Works”—in 
tustic letters and my own name modestly in 
the corner. Grey was immensely pleased with 
it, adjusted his monocle carefully and finally 
said, with a genial smile: 

“I’m delighted to meet you, Mr. Works, but 
may I ask, are there many men in this country 
named Elizabeth?” 

Wasn’t it immense? The old boy actually 
thought the company’s name was mine! We 
chatted for a few moments over trade con- 
ditions and the building outlook for 1920, and 
then he asked to be excused, which suited me 
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MCBRIDE 


Mr. Maurice Browne, the producer of Eurip- 
ides’ “Medea” at the Garrick Theatre. Mr. 
Browne was a founder of the Poetry Bookshop 
in London and of the Chicago Little Theatre 


to a T, as I had an important engagement 
down-town with two of the largest sheet-metal 
men in the city. I haven’t seen Grey since. 
I imagine he must be out of town. 


A Chat with the Prince of Wales 


OTHING could have been more informal 

and democratic than my meeting with the 
next man I am going to mention, none other 
than the young Prince of Wales, who is doubt- 
less as familiar to you as I became to him 
during the course of the evening. Such an 
attractive boy! and so embarrassed, which, of 
course, was quite excusable as he was meeting 
for the first time nearly a thousand men older 
than himself. 

*“You should be called ‘his royal shyness, 
I said laughingly, and the remark was the hit 
of the evening. We became quite chummy 
after that and I invited him to run out to my 
bungalow in Metuchen for the week-end, but 
he said he was sold out for his entire stay. 

“T should like to call you by your first 
name, Wales,” I said to him, “but you have 
so many it is hard to know which one to pick”’; 
at which there was another great laugh and so 
we parted with, I am sure, as much pleasure 
on his part as on mine. 

My meeting with Maurice Maeterlinck 
stands out as a rather curious memory. I was 
dragged to a lecture by a high-brow friend of 
mine, and I must confess that I went without 
having the faintest idea of what I was to hear. 
In fact, to this day, I am not certain what it 
was all about; it was something psychic and 
transcendental, I believe, but I was dead tired 
after a ten-hour day with the wire-glass people 
and was perfectly content to doze in my seat 
and let the lecturer rave on. At the same 
time I was a bit puzzled at first by the presence 
on the stage of a dreamy looking gentleman 
with white hair who sat listening intently, 
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very near the lecturer’s table. I supposed he 
was some very deaf party who had a strong 
pull with the box-office. Imagine my surprise 
when at the conclusion of the lecture my friend 
woke me up and said excitedly: 

“Come! We are going to meet the Master!” 
and dragging me down the aisle presented to 
me the white-haired gentleman as Mr. 
Maurice Maeierlinck. People were crowding 
about him and making a great fuss. He then 
spoke a short piece in an absolutely unintelli- 
gible language which I understand he had 
himself invented, but the intention was evi- 
dently complimentary, so I let it go at that, 
only saying in reply: 

“Mr. Maeterlinck, your remarks are as far 
over my head as my skylights are over yours,” 
which wheeze he muffed completely. 

Maeterlinck, I might mention in passing, 
turned out to be a Belgian naturalist who has 
quite a following among the bird-and-bee peo- 
ple. Personally, I had the hives last summer 
and that’s enough. 


A WeekEnd with Dunsany 


HE best literary lion that I ever ran across 

was a wild Irishman named Dunsany, a 
most amusing chap. We got on famously. The 
moment he saw my card he yelled with de- 
light, and called me “Old Priceless!” 

I was full of a new condensation-gutter that 
day and I just turned loose on him. I wish 
you could have seen his face. 

“My dear chap,” he said, “you don’t know 
what this means to me. I am so fed up with 
adulation, so tired of incense and worship, and 
tea and twaddle, do for heaven’s sake, take 
me out to your little New Jersey inferno and 
turn me loose.” 

I took him at his word, and we had a mag- 
nificent day. I haven’t read a line of his 
works, but I’ll hazard the opinion that he’s 
the best of the lot. At any rate, I shall know 
soon for he’s going to do the copy for a new 
folder I am getting out as soon as I get the 
cross-sections from the engineering depart- 
ment. He signed a blue print in our office 
and just from the way he wrote his name—a 
great big splash done with a brush he carries 
in his pocket—I could see that he was some 
author! 


“High-lights and Sky-lights” 


OU will think I am utterly unpatriotic, not 

to have mentioned a single American in 
these random recollections. Lord bless you, I 
could go on for hours and mention them all! 
Tarkington, W. J. Bryan, Pershing, Edison — 
there isn’t a single big-leaguer that hasn’t met 
me in some connection or other. And with each 
and everyone, I have some particular little 
point of contact, intimate, personal, and, to 
me, intensely interesting. 

Some day,—in the near future, if I put 
across a deal I’m working on with the Pitts- 
burg Glass Co.—I am going to retire and 
write my complete memoirs. It will be a big 
book, not less than 600 pages, profusely illus- 
trated with portraits and scale-drawings. The 
title, ‘“High-lights and Sky-lights’—is the 
only part of it which I have had a chance to 
do, as yet. 
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THE ROBBERS’ CAVE att. SHIRLEY MASON 
Here the pirates in the forthcoming producticn é Plays Stevenson’s youthful hero. As Jim Haw- 
of “Treasure Island” are seen passing before the kins, she comes into possession of the coveted 
cave in which Ben Gunn buries Flint’s booty. ; chart of the Island, sails as a stowaway, dis- 
The screen version departs but slightly from covers a mutiny and engages in half a hundred 
Stevenson’s story and is successful in preserving , other fantastic adventures, to all of which she 


its sense of romantic adventure . err : brings her own freshness and charm 


THE MUTINOUS PIRATES 


The crew who have sailed with Captain Smollett 
and Squire Trelawney on the “Hispaniola”, at- 
tempt to take possession of the vessel, hoping to 
secure for themselves the buried treasure. The 
ship is actually an old “slaver”’, which had lain 
idle in the wharves of San Francisco since 1850 
until revived by Maurice Tourneur for his pres- 
ent production, filmed at Santa Barbara 
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FAMOUS PLAYERS 


Episodes from the Screen Version of “Treasure Island” 


A Notable Production of Stevenson’s Romance of Youth, and Pirate’s Gold 
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Horrors of a Formal Dinner 
Which is Merely a Matter of Taking In Somebody and Being Taken In by Somebody Else 


anyone else is, but there is a moment, just 

before I begin to array myself for it, when 
I wish that it were on some other evening. If 
the telephone bell rings, I say, ‘Thank 
Heavens, Mrs. Parkinson-Jones has died sud- 
denly. I mean, how sad,” and, looking as 
solemn as I can, I pick up the receiver. 

“Is that the Excelsior Laundry?” says a 
voice. ‘You only sent back half a pair of 
socks this week.” 

I replace the receiver and go reluctantly up- 
stairs to dress. There is no help for it. Even 
if I were to ring Mrs. Parkinson-Jones up and 
tell her that J had died suddenly, it is doubtful 
if she would believe me. She is that sort of 
woman. 

Once dressed and on the way, I feel better. 
I have dined at the Parkinson-Jones house 
before, and so I know what to expect. There 
will be twelve people there; the dinner will be 
good, and we shall be given plenty of time 
after the ladies have gone upstairs in which 
to smoke a cigar—even two cigars. Also 
(which is comforting) I shall not be one of 
the most important men there, and consequently 
I may have a chance of taking in to dinner 
somebody who is quite young. 

I remember some years ago taking in a 
Dowager Countess. Don’t think that I am 
priding myself on this; I realize as well as you 
do that a mistake of some sort was made. 
Probably my hostess took me for somebody 
else—Sir Thomas Lipton, it may have been. 
Anyway the Dowager Countess and I led the 
way downstairs to the dining-room, and all the 
other guests murmured to themselves, “Who 
on earth is that?” and told each other that no 
doubt I was one of the Serbian Princes who 
had recently arrived in the country. I forget 
what the Countess and I talked about; probably 
yachts, if she, too, thought that I was Sir 
Thomas; but I was not paying much attention 
to our conversation. I had other things to 
think about. 

For the Dowager Countess (wisely, I think) 
was dieting herself. She went through the 
evening on a glass of water and two biscuits. 
Each new dish on its way round the table was 
brought first to her; she waved it away, and it 
came to me. There was nothing to be done. 
I had to open it. 


The Fatal Pie 


M* particular memory is of a quail-pie. 
Quails may be all right for Moses in the 
desert, but, if they are served in the form of a 
pie at dinner, they should be distributed at a 
side-table, not handed round from guest to 
guest. The Countess having shuddered at it 
and resumed her biscuit, it was left to me to 
make the opening excavation. The difficulty 
was to know where each quail began and 
ended; the job really wanted a professional 
quail-finder, who might have indicated the 
point on the surface of the crust at which it 
Would be most hopeful to dig for quails. 

As it was, I had to dig at random, and, being 
unlucky, I plunged the knife straight into the 
middle of a bird. It was impossible, of course, 
to withdraw the bird through the slit I had 
thus made in the pastry, nor could I get my 


| AM as fond of going out to dinner as 


By A. A. MILNE 





A. A. MILNE 
Is now rated as one of the most entertaining 


of English writers. He is the author of five 
delightful books (altogether too little known 
in America) and was for a time the Assistant 
Editor of Punch, to which journal he con- 
tributed a long succession of articles. He has 
also written many spirited papers for this 
magazine—under a variety of pseudonyms. 
His new play, “Mr. Pim Passes By”, has re- 
cently scored a solid success in London with 
Mr. Boucicault and Miss Irene Vanbrugh in 
the principal réles 


knife out (with a bird sticking on the end of 
it) in order to make a second slit at a suitable 
angle. I tried to shake the quail off inside the 
pic, but it was fixed too firmly. I tried pulling 
it off against the inside of the crust, but it 
became obvious that if I persisted in this, the 
whole roof would come off. The footman, with 
great presence of mind realized my difficulty 
and offered me a second knife. Unfortunately, 
I misjudged the width of quails, and plunging 
this second knife into the pie a little further 
on, I landed into the middle of another quail 
no less retentive of cutlery than the first. The 
dish now began to look more like a game than 
a pie, and, waving away a third knife, I said 
(quite truly by this time) that I didn’t like 
quails, and that on second thought I would 
have a biscuit, a remark that seemed to thrill 
the Dowager Countess. 

Fortunately, dinner is not all quail-pie. But 
even in the case of some more amenable dish, 
the first-comer is in a position of great respon- 
sibility. Casting a hasty eye round the com- 
pany, he has to count the number of diners, 
estimate the size of the dish, divide the one by 
the other, and take a helping of the appro- 
priate size, knowing that the fashion which 
he inaugurates will be faithfully followed. 
How much less exacting is the position of the 
more lowly-placed man; my own, for instance, 
on ordinary occasions. There may be two quails 
and an egg-cup left when the footman reaches 
me, or even only the egg-cup, but at least I 
have nobody but myself to consider. 


But let me try to get away from food for 
the body, and consider food for the mind. 
I refer to that intellectual conversation which 
it is the business of the guests at a dinner- 
party to contribute. Not ‘“‘What shall we eat?” 
but ‘What shall we talk about?” is the ques- 
tion which is really disturbing us as we tug 
definitely at our necktie and give a last look at 
ourselves in the glass before following the 
servant upstairs. 


The Throes of Making Conversation 


= ILL you take in Miss Montmorency?” 
says our hostess. 

We bow to Miss Montmorency hopefully. 

‘““Er— splendid day it’s been, hasn’t it?” 

No, really, we can’t say anything about the 
weather. We must be original. 

‘““Er— have you been to any theatres lately ?” 

No, no, everybody says that. Well, then, 
what can we say? Let us try again. 

‘How do you do. Er— I see by the paper 
this evening that the Bolsheviks have captured 
Omsk.” 

“Captured Whatsk ?” 

“Omsk. Or was it Tomsk?” Fortunately 
it does not matter, for Miss Montmorency is 
not the least interested. 

“Oh!” she says. 

I hate.people who say “Oh!” It means that 
you have to begin all over again. 

“T’ve been playing golfsk—I mean golf— 
this afternoon,” we try. “Do you play at all?” 

“Nee” 

Then it’s no good telling her what our handi- 
cap is. 

‘‘No doubt you prefer tennis,” 

“Oh, no.” 

“T mean bridge.” 

“T don’t play any game,” she answers. 

Then the sooner she goes away and leaves 
me, the better. 

“Ah, I expect you're more interested in the 
theatre ?” 

“T hardly ever go to the theatre.” 

“Well, of course, a good book by the fire- 
side—” 

“T never read,” she says. 

Dash the woman, what does she do? But 
before we can ask her, she lets us into the 
great secret. 

“T like talking,” she says. 

Good Heavens! What else have we been 
trying to do all this time? 

However, it is only the very young girl at 
her first dinner-party whom it is difficult to 
entertain. At her second dinner-party, and 
thereafter, she knows the whole art of being 
amusing. All she has to do is to listen; all 
we men have to do is to tell her about our- 
selves. Indeed, sometimes I think that it is 
just as well to begin at once. Let us be quite 
frank about it, and get to work as soon as we 
are introduced. 

“How do you do. Lovely day it’s been, 
hasn’t it? It was on just such a day as this, 
thirty-five years ago, that I was born in the 
secluded village of Puddlecome of humble but 
honest parents. Nestling among the western 
hills...” 

And so on. Ending, at the dessert, with 
the thousand we earned that morning. 





we hazard. 
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Still Life: Zinnia, and Nasturtium Leaves 


A Painter’s Solution, with a Camera, of a Problem Usually Deemed Soluble with Paint Alone 


P geveanerd art has frequently been enriched by the admission to its 
ranks, of painters who began their artistic careers as photographers. 
Edouard Steichen is a brilliant example, to our hand. In the case of the 
Europeans, too, the progress from the lens to the brush has been a fre- 
quent and familiar ene. But we show on this page a camera study by a 
man who was a painter of repute before he ever took up photography. 

Charles Sheeler, the artist who created this photograph, and many 


others of equal beauty, became convinced that certain problems that 
baffle the Modernist painter could be partially solved by photography— 
particularly those having to do with selection, arrangement, mass, texture 
and line. Mr. Sheeler has repeatedly verified, with the wholly impersonal 
lens of the camera, the existence in nature of rhythmic and emotional 
forms which the public has all along thought of as being mere inventions 
of the painter. Mr. Sheeler’s photographs are invariably unretouched. 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent, Not to Say Incurable, Bridge Addicts 


in which only one pair out of a dozen 
or more in a duplicate match succeeded 
in winning the game, although it was possible 
to win it against any defence, and attention was 
called to the fact that just winning game, or say- 
ing game, was the surest mark of a fine player. 
A large number of the readers of this maga- 
zine have responded to the request for an 
expression of their idea as to how this hand 
should be played, among them one of the clear- 
est and most logical is from Major C. L. Pat- 
ton, ex-president of the American Whist 
League, whose picture appeared in these pages 
for June, 1919. This is the distribution: 
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The final declaration was hearts, by Z, and 
A led the spade queen. ‘The problem was to 
get four by cards against any line of play after 
that This is how Major Patton accom- 
plishes it. 

A must be allowed to hold the first trick. If 
he continues with a spade, Z wins and ruffs 
dummy, putting himself in again with the ace 
of diamonds to ruff dummy again, but this 
time dummy trumps with the ace, as B is 
marked with no more spades. Y then leads 
the queen of trumps, which B wins. 

If B now leads a club, dummy wins with 
the king and leads a small diamond. It does 
not matter which side wins this trick, but sup- 
pose B holds it with the nine. If he leads 
another club, Y wins it and leads the third 
diamond for Z to trump, and Z makes the rest 
of the tricks with the trumps. 

If A switches to the trump, after being al- 
lowed to hold the first spade trick, which is 
probably his best defence, dummy must put 
up the ace second hand, so as to prevent two 
of his trumps being drawn before he gets the 
spade ruff. ‘The lead of the small spade puts 
Z in, and another spade gives Y the ruff. Z 
gets in again with the ace of diamonds, and 
leads his last spade, which dummy trumps 
with the queen, over-trumped by B with the 
king. Now the top diamond is.the only pos- 
sible trick remaining for A and B. 

This is a peculiarly instructive hand, as it 
shows the importance of the principle that if 
two losers in the adversaries’ suit cannot be 
discarded, the hand should be so played, if 
possible, that dummy shall trump them. 


The Man from Missouri 


T every winter resort in the South there 
“+ are some persons who acquire the reputa- 
tion of being the best bridge players, if not 
at the hotel, in whatever town they happen to 
be from. This is either because they have had 
a few lucky days in the early part of their 
stay and won almost every rubber, or because 


By R. F. FOSTER 





















































Problem XIII 
Here is an extremely interesting end game, 
in which there are eight cards left in each 
hand. It is instructive in showing the im- 
portance of providing, in advance, for any | 
side jumps the adversaries may unexpectedly, 
make: eet. 
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| There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and 
| Z want five tricks. How do they get them? 
| The answer to the April problem will be 
found on page 102. 
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they talk learnedly about the modern conven- 
tions of the game, and have impressed the aver- 
age person with a sense of their importance. 

In some such way Mr. Luckton-Wells had 
acquired the reputation of being the best player 
from a well known club in Boston, and had 
found in Mr. Winston-Smiles an attentive and 
appreciative listener, who agreed most heartily 
with all the learned expositions of the finer 
points of the game. So much so, in fact, that 
Mr. Luckton-Wells somehow formed the idea 
that Mr. Winston-Smiles was an adept at the 
game. As there were no other members of 
either club to which these gentlemen belonged 
on hand to alter this opinion, it was allowed 
to stand. 


OUNGING in the chairs in the hotel lobby 
after the day’s golf was over, the conversa- 
tion happened to turn on bridge, and Mr. 
Luckton-Wells was trying to convince a gentle- 
man from Missouri of the great advantage of 
certain conventions, such as playing down-and- 
out, unblocking, making re-entries, getting in 
twice for double finesses, and a number of 
other things which he had lately absorbed from 
a little book entitled “Winning Bridge”, by a 
woman teacher in Waukegan. 

Not being able to convince his acquaintance 
that there was anything in it, he was con- 
tinually confronted with the statement that the 
man who held good cards and plaved a ‘‘back- 


woods game”, without bothering his head 
about any conventions, would win all the time. 

A number of listeners being apparently in- 
terested in the argument, a little friendly match 
was suggested, the man from Missouri to get 
his own partner, who happened to be from 
Texas, with no reputation as a player, while 
Mr. Luckton-Wells would get Mr. Winston- 
Smiles and they would demonstrate the su- 
periority of the conventional game. 

Nothing unusual happened for the first rub- 
ber or so, and the gallery was beginning to lose 
interest, except those who had side bets on the 
result, when this hand came along on the 
rubber game: 














The Texan 
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From Missouri 


The man from Missouri, having the deal, 
bid no-trump, which the others passed. Mr. 
Winston-Smiles led a small diamond, which 
was won by the ten. The problem being to 
make the club suit, the man from Missouri 
proceeded to lead out the ace and queen, 
hoping to drive the king before he lost dum- 
my’s spade ace, his only re-entry. 

Having no clubs, Mr. Winston-Smiles pro- 
ceeded to discard the small diamonds, hoping 
to stop the spade suit with four to the nine 
probably. This gave the man from Missouri 
pause for a moment, but he followed the ace 
of clubs with the queen, mentally regretting 
that he had not started with the queen instead 
of the ace, instead of assuming that the clubs 
were split. 

The alleged champion from Boston studied 
the situation for a moment, and saw, or thought 
he saw, the importance of killing dummy’s re- 
entry before the clubs were cleared, and as 
the declarer still blocked that suit with the 
jack, Mr. Luckton-Wells won the queen of 
clubs with the king and started leading his 
high spades, to force out the ace. 

The man from Missouri allowed both the 
king and queen to win, by holding up the ace 
of spades; but when the third spade was led, 
he promptly discarded the jack of clubs upon 
it. This allowed him to make ail the clubs, 
winning the game and rubber. 

“You should have let that queen hold, part- 
ner,” remarked Mr. Winston-Smiles, reprov- 
ingly. ‘Let him make his jack, then he will 
have to come to me in diamonds, or to you in 
hearts.” 

“If you play the second-best ecko, putting 
your six of spades on the king, as I explained 
to you yesterday, and then play down, show- 
ing me four in suit, I shall be aware that the 
player on my left has no more and will get a 
discard,” retorted Mr. Luckton-Wells. “Then 
I shift, putting him (Continued on page 102) 
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The famous Cape Hole at the National Links, Southampton, Long Island; which would lose half its interest, if a new ball, carrying an extra 
In the picture W. C. Fownes and Max Marston are playing Oswald Kirby and Gardiner White 


twenty-five yards were to be introduced. 


Saving $10,000,000 A Year for Golfers 


The Movement for a Standardized Golf Ball is Based on the Soundest Economic Principles 


me if Mr. Jones has played his second 
shot.” 

“No, sir, he hasn’t. He got off a good 
drive but he hasn’t reached his ball yet. He 
is just now passing the four hundred yard 
mark.” 

A rather fanciful exaggeration you will sug- 
gest. Maybe yes, but perhaps no. 

No man can say with surety that the maxi- 
mum of distance has been achieved in the 
manufacture of golf balls nor say that the 
increased distance shown in the past ten years 
has not been greater than that achieved in 
former decades. We are always going forward 
in golf and keeping pace with inventive genius 
in other lines. When the day comes, that the 
newly moulded rubber cores will fly three hun- 
dred yards or more, when driven by average 
golfers, we shallhaveto 
discard the word Golf, 
a word synonymous 
for a century or more 
with science and con- 
summate skill. We 
shall probably have 
to call the game Swat. 

It is pleasing to 
recall that, in order to 
ward off such dire 
possibilities, and be- 
ing fully cognizant of 
the strides in ballis- 
tics, a special com- 
mittee from the United 
States Golf Associa- 
tion will shortly con- 
fer on this question 
of standardisation 
with a selected group 
of Britons from the 
Royal and Ancient 
Club of St. Andrews. 
The golfing world, of 
perhaps three million 
enthusiasts, may soon 
expect to hear of a 
decision to standard- 
ise golf balls so that 
it will be impossible 
to surpass the dis- 
tances carried by the 
present year balls. 


“B= look through that telescope and tell 


or driver shot. 


By JOHN G. ANDERSON 


Whether this be done by a diameter test or by 
a weight test, matters little so long as a freak 
ball can be effectually barred in the future. 
There is a trite saying that the course makes 
the player. We can go further and say that 
it is the ball which has made the golf courses 
of both yesterday and today. From 1800 to 
1850 when the feather balls held supreme 
sway, the total yardage for a full round was 
about 5,000 yards. From 1850 to 1900 an 
additional thousand yards was added because 
of the livelier balls in theggutta*percha group, 
while for the past twenty years new -courses 
have been blossoming forth reaching all the 
way to 7,000 yards with subtle whisperings 
that the end is not yet. Every twenty-five 
yards of additional distance gained in the 
flight of golf balls has meant the expenditure 
of from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 by the 





The famous fifth hole at Pine Valley, 228 yards; almost all carry—narrow fairway. Built for a brassie 


A livelier ball, with the resultant iron shot instead of a driver, would spoil it 


American golf clubs alone, and it is small 
wonder that the business men ‘who are the 
backbone of golf in America are beginning 
to take notice and plan how to keep the huge 
expense within reasonable limits, 

The game demands world-wide attention if 
only for the fact that in the United States 
alone, golf clubs own property to the ex- 
tent of $278,000,000 with a yearly expendi- 
ture mounting about the sixty million mark. 

Figure, if you will, on two thousand clubs 
in the United States (counting the little eones 
there are 3,000) and inquire from the chair- 
man of any Green Committee what the aver- 
age annual cost has been of changing traps, 
tees, bunkers and greens, so as to keep pace 
with the competition forced by the far-flying 
ball. Few of these men will give you a figure 
under $5,000. Some will go as high as fifty 
thousand, and a few 
will go higher. Mul- 
tiply two-thirds of the 
number of links in 
the country by the 
lowest estimate and 
you get ten millions 
of dollars. If new 
balls with extraordi- 
nary flight are put on 
the market then the 
whole plan of our golf 
clubs must be changed. 
Thousands of the 
most wonderful holes 
in America, the prod- 
uct of the best archi- 
tectural brains, will 
be spoiled forever and 
“Swat” will have tri- 
umphed over a really 
scientific sport. 


E do not have 

to look far for 
examples. Take the 
second hole at The 
National Links at 
Southampton. For 
almost 200 yards the 
bold golfer is con- 
fronted with a stretch 
of sandy dunes (Con- 
tinued on page 122) 
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Your Golfing Faults 


Article V. The Importance of a Correct Physical Balance 


endeavoured to show why the “square 
stance” was superior to the “open”. The 
roblem which follows naturally upon stance 
is “physical balance”. 
Having placed your feet correctly, you must 
concern yourself very directly with the question 
of how your bodily weight shall be distributed 


[: the last issue I wrote of the stance, and 


in order that it shall be helping towards the: 
introduction of power into your stroke instead’ 


of interfering with your swing and putting you 
in the position of being beaten by your own 
body. 

Let me tell you, straight away, that your 
bodily weight has to be altered in the course 
of the swing. At the address it is in one posi- 
tion; half way through the upswing it is dis- 
tributed differently; at the top of the swing it 
is much the same as at the address; in coming 
down to the ball your bodily weight goes 
through the same process of distribution as it 
did when the club was going upwards. 

I mention all this in order to instil into your 
minds the importance of physical balance in 
golf. You have seen many a piayer topple as 
he swings his club; you have seen others, with 
feet close together, take their clubs up straight, 
with stiffened knees that are bent quickly as 
the club approaches the ball; you have seen 
players pull their heads backwards as their 
club goes upwards; all that sort of thing is 
really only serving to destroy that physical 
balance which stance, grip, and indeed almost 
everything in golf instruction, is designed to 
cultivate. 


Natural Sense of Balance 


LAYERS who walk up to their ball, and 

fiddle and scratch about until they have 
succeeded in getting their feet into the position 
that, to them, seems correct are all suffering 
from a lack of power to control their bodies 
and place them in such manner as will best 
enable them to achieve the object in mind. 

Footballers, cricketers, boxers, tennis play- 
ers, all men who have been prominent in sport, 
could not have attained that prominence had 
they not been blessed with a natural sense of 
physical balance or cultivated that desirable 
quality by close observance of what others did. 
Without this quality, the footballer will not be 
able to kick the ball with his instep as much as 
he should (the ball will be hitting his shin) ; 
the cricketer will be toppling on to his stumps 
as he moves his feet to make a stroke; the 
boxer will have no forward shove in his hind- 
most foot as he punches; and the tennis player 
will fail to strike the ball at the time when his 
racket and his arm are in a straight line. 

You, as a golf player, must understand that 
you will not get satisfactory power into your 
strokes, and will not play with that ease which 
should be yours if you cannot control your 
bodily weight during the swing. 

When you are addressing the ball, you must 
feel some weight on the heels, otherwise you 
will topple forward, almost imperceptibly, 
maybe, but sufficiently to make a lot of dif- 
ference. If you do not do that, you are not 
giving to your body the independence of sup- 
port that it should have. The slightest sugges- 
tion that you are leaning on your club must be 








By GEORGE DUNCAN 


reas 


A correct stance, with at least two-thirds ot 
the weight of the body on the right leg while 
addressing the ball 





George Duncan’s Articles 
A Regular Feature of this Magazine 


N°? living golfer is more competent to 
advise the average player in regard 
to the many problems involved in. good 
play. He and Abe Mitchell are now the 
most conspicuous British professionals 
and are looked upon as certain, during | 
the coming season, to defeat the Old 
Guard, including Vardon and Taylor. 














A correct stance, in addressing the ball, show- 
ing how the body should be a little thrown 
back on the heels, the back of the body slightly 
thrown out (away from the ball) and two- 
thirds of- the weight resting on the right foot 


removed from your mind when you address the 
ball. Letting the weight of the body be felt on 
the heels will do that for you. 

Then, you must take care that the major 
portion of weight is on the right leg as you 
stand up to your ball. When I say that, if you 
are a 150-pound man, you should have 100 
pounds of weight on the right leg and the 
remainder on the left, I do not want any 
stickler for exactitude to dispute my statement 
and tell me that I am several ounces out. But 
that method of expressing my idea of what the 
distribution of weight should be will, I feel 
sure, convey to you what is in my mind and 
convey it in a manner that will help you to 
realize how your feet should feel, for it is your 
feet which will tell you whether you have got 
more weight on your right leg than on your 
left, as you must have for the purpose of con- 
trolling your body through the swing. 


At the Top of the Swing 
HEN your club is pointing in the direc- 
tion reverse to that which you are going to 
hit the ball, there should be very little weight 
indeed upon your left foot; but when the club 
is at the top of the swing you will have arrived 
at the original distribution of weight — that 
which existed at the time of address — but, of 
course, instead of the weight on* the left foot 
being borne partly by the heel it should be 
resting on the ball of the great toe. 

I find it rather difficult to tell you in detail 
what should be done, and so I have told you 
how you'should feel during the swing. In this 
respect I cannot think of a better way of ex- 
plaining how the weight should go than the 
one used by Harry Vardon some time ago: 
“The weight follows the club.” 

To secure this physical balance, another 
thing is necessary. When you are addressing 
the ball the rump (excuse the word) should be 
stuck well out. This helps to bring the weight 
away from the toes and on to the heels where 
it can be poised firmly and easily. 

Common amongst the causes of loss of bal- 
ance, is the habit of standing too near to the 
ball, for, when your club-head returns to the 
ball, there is a subconsciousness of having to 
draw the hands in so that the ball shall be hit 
truly, in the middle of the face. 

Those who have learned their golf on a sea- 
side course always have physical balance de- 
veloped well. The high winds experienced 
there are sometimes so strong as to make it 
difficult to walk. When men have learned their 
golf by playing in such winds they pick up the 
habit of balance; otherwise, they would not be 
able to play at all. It is lack of that sort of 
experience which is the great handicap to the 
man who has spent the earlier part of his 
golfing life on inland courses. 

Abe Mitchell and J. G. Sherlock are two of 
the best British players who learned their 
golf on inland courses, but they acquired bal- 
ance because they had the instinct born in them 
to do so. 

The lack of the gift of natural balance can 
be remedied by tuition and practice, and, as I 
wrote at the opening of this series you cannot 
progress without a world of practice and con- 
centration. 
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(1) Single-breasted 
gray sacque. Striped 
flannel, stripes of dark- 
er gray and blue. Sin- 
gle-breasted waistcoat, 
no collar. Trousers 
regular, pleats in front. 
Blue pleated shirt, self- 
figured ; white collar and 
cuffs. Black tie, small 
double horseshoe pin 
of diamonds and sap- 
phires.s Black low 
shoes and gray socks 























(2) Single-breasted 
black and white shep- 
herd’s check suit. Sin- 
gle-breasted waistcoat, 
regular trousers. Small 
black and white check 
shirt, black tie, white 
collar and cuffs. Black 
shoes, black socks. The 
monotony may be re- 
lieved by wearing a 
solid colour shirt, such 
as pink, blue or tan, with 
white collar and cuffs 











For the Well Dressed Man 


Clothes for the Evening, for Weddings, and Other Formal Occasions 


OW that June, 
the tradition- 
al month of 


weddings ap- 
proaches, it may not 
be out of place to 

Appropriate gift for wed- consider the slight 

ding ushers—pigskin changes which are 

megerandum book with manifested in men’s 
black, and gold pencil clothes for wed- 
dings, receptions, or 
whatever occasion may demand formal day 
dress. In this connection it must be said that 
the frock coat, or Prince Albert as it is some- 
times called by those who have con- 
tinued to wear it, has come. back. 
However unwelcome news this may 
be to many, there is no doubt that 
smart Englishmen have already taken 
up the frock coat in lieu of the com- 
fortable and convenient morning coat 
which in recent years has more or less 
displaced it for occasions of ceremony. 
This, perhaps, is due to an effort to 
counteract the laissez faire policy in 
men’s dress which has been evident 
for the past decade. 

Whatever one’s personal opinion 
may be on this subject, there is no 
doubt that both in England and 
America a more ceremonious note is 
evident among those who are most 
punctilious as to their appearance. 





Consequently, we are showing a de- ing. 


sign for a frock coat which has dis- 
tinct grace of line. A well cut coat of 


this kind requires the greatest skill on Gve 





Three samples 
ofFrench shirt- 


Double- 
over plaid of 
green and pur- 
ple, one of the 
most attrac- 3 
patterr z 5 5 





Shantung silk sport hat for golf and other 
sports. Because of its practical qualities 
it should find favour among those who 
pursue the open-air life in summer 


A black and 
white check 
pattern. Some 
idea of its ef- 
fectiveness 
may be gained 
from the full 
length draw- 
ing above 








A pink pattern 
showing polka- 
dots of deeper 
pink which 
should prove 
helpful in 
gaining the 
note of colour 


the part of the tailor and is, perhaps more than 
any other garment, a test of his workmanship. 
In this model, the graceful flare of the skirt is 
the secret of its distinction. The correctness of 
this flare depends not only on the cut of the 
skirt but upon the adjustment of the line from 
the shoulder in the back and the careful con- 
formation to the lines of the waist. Perfectly 
cut and fitted, this coat may be worn unbut- 
toned without losing its value. The three- 
button double-breasted one in the illustration 
is of black material faced as far as the button 
hole with black silk, edges finished with 
medium width silk braid. With this, a 
double-breasted white waistcoat such 
as is shown in the model would 
probably be worn. This particular 
model, with its four buttons and the 
full roll of its lapels is a very good 
one to follow. For a wedding, where 
white or light colored accessories are 
in place, one should wear a large full 
throw-over cravat such as the one 
shown, which is of heavy herring- 
bone silk, light gray in color. Since 
the tying, or rather folding of this 
cravat, a very smart feature when suc- 
cessfully accomplished, is always a 
difficult problem for each arriving 
generation, a drawing is herewith dis- 
played to show just how it is done. 
For those who consider the morn- 
ing, or cutaway coat adequate for oc- 
casions where the older generation 
would have held to the frock coat, we 
are showing an excellent model. This 
coat (6) differs from the usual one of 
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(3) Single-breasted three-button blue suit, 
rolled full to second button. Dark blue mixed 
washable waistcoat. Regular trousers. Black 
and white figured shirt, white collar, low wing, 
and cuffs. Blue and white checked bow 
tie. Black boots, worn with blue socks 


recent date in that it has silk facings on the 
lapels, two buttons and the edges plain, with- 
out braid. The skirts have a conspicuous flare, 
which as in the frock coat has much to do 
with the grace and distinction of its lines. In 
the back the tails are rounded at the lower 
edge, which contributes to its smart character. 
With this a double-breasted white waistcoat 
with full rolling lapels would be worn for 
weddings. With a throw-over scarf held in 
place by a pearl scarf pin, gloves, and a flower 
in the button hole, nothing further could be 
desired. As to the collar, either a good wing, 
or an old fashioned straight collar can be used. 

The trousers in the illustration have a gray 
stripe and they must be full in width to look 
well with the flare of the coat-skirts. Either 
plain black button boots or boots with taupe 
tops may be worn. 

Another cutaway of the more popular type 
(7) has a single button, lapels of the same 
material and bound with wide silk braid on 
the edges. It is worn with a tan colored 
double-breasted waistcoat and trousers with a 
prominent stripe. The shirt is white with a 
wing collar, the tie a flowing bow, of pale 
taupe. This coat has very different lines from 
the one we have just described. There is no 
flare. It is decidedly cut away in the front 
and hangs close to the sides with the tails 
rounded at the back. 

For use with these various coats an ap- 
propriate overcoat is shown, a silk-faced Ches- 
terfield whose lines conform to the figure with 
the least possible suggestion of actual fit. A 
coat for such dress use can have a special dis- 
tinction and should be designed with its spe- 
cial purpose in mind. 

The coming changes in evening dress are 





Two samples of figured French 
shirting and a suggestion of pale 
solid blue in fine French material 





A blue silk four-in-hand with green silk 
polka-dots, a silk bow tie with diagonal 
stripes of blue and gray-blue, and a blue 
silk four-in-hand with small self-figures 


also being shown this month. The coat (8) 
has full rolling lapels faced with satin. The 
waistcoat duplicates this roll in its lapels, is 
double-breasted and cut high, showing but one 
stud. It is correspondingly short at the waist 
in order to reveal the fulness of the trousers. 
This is evident both in the drawing of the full- 
length model and the small drawing of the 
waistcoat. The trousers have a more than 
normal fullness, this being given by four small 
double pleats. The whole effect is inclined to 
be a little “1830”, but there is no harm in 
that, for the intention is to get away from the 
rigidity and plastered-down ideal of ready- 
made clothes. The waistcoat contributes to 
this, the cut-away effect of its front lending 
length of line to the legs. 

There are four models of sack-suits this 
month, which may be helpful in the choice of 
the spring and summer outfit. They are vari- 
ously adapted for town and country use ac- 
cording to one’s fancy. Good materials are 
now coming in from England and though 
the prices are exorbitant, that is something we 
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(4) Double-breasted, three-button, plain gray 
sacque, lapels rolled to second button. Single- 
breasted vest. Trousers, regular. Gray shirt, 
self-striped across bosom, white collar, white 
cuffs. Green and black, basket weave, silk 
tie. Black low shoes and gray socks 


are getting used to. It is some consolation to 
the man who has always wanted good quality 
to know that, however painful to his sense of 
righteousness and justness the present ridicu- 
lously high prices are, the difference is still 
somewhat in his favor, because the present 
prices for the best are still proportionately 
low in comparison with those charged by petty 
tailors for pure shoddy. 

The sitting figure (1) shows a single- 
breasted gray sack-suit of striped flannel, the 
stripes of darker gray and blue. The waist- 
coat is made without a collar and the trousers 
are decidedly full, the effect of pleats in front, 
the pleats being at the waistband and not a 
visible decoration like the pleats on the cuffs 
of very “swell” ready-made clothes of the 
worst type a few years ago. 

With this gray and blue striped material 
it is a good idea to continue the blue in the 
shirt. For example, a blue self-figured pleated 
shirt with white collars and cuffs. For the 
cravat a black four-in-hand, and perhaps an 
accentuation of the blue scheme by a scarf- 
pin of small sapphires and diamonds in a 
double-horseshoe design. Black low shoes and 
the gray continued in gray socks. 

Another plain gray sack is double-breasted 
with three buttons, the lapels rolled to the 
second button; a single-breasted waistcoat and 
regulation trousers. For this a gray shirt with 
stiff bosom and horizontal self-stripes, white 
collar and cuffs. These horizontal stripes com- 
mend themselves for two reasons: they make 
an interesting pattern in a man’s scheme of 
dress, where the effect of line and mass and 
design are too little considered, and shirts of 
this variety are not yet copied by the ready- 
to-wear firms so will not be found in cheap 
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How to tie a throw-over scarf. The tie is 
first knotted with the ends pulled out and the 
knot tied narrow at top. The first end is 
thrown well over the knot The second end 
is thrown over and folded under the first knot 








Two styles of cuff-links for ushers’ 
gifts. The one on the right 
is embellished with the groom’s 





























(5) Double-breasted black frock coat, 


faced to button hole, medium width silk braid 


on edges. Double-breasted white vest. 


throw-over light gray herringbone scarf, pearl 
pin, wing collar. Black trousers, white and 


gray stripe. Black button boots 





Two stick-pins suitable for 
ushers’ gifts. A calibre em- 
erald horseshoe and a sap- 
phire and diamond square 


imitations for some time to come. For 
contrast and the introduction of a bit 
of color with a gray suit and gray 
shirt a tie of green and black basket- 
weave silk is desirable. Again black 
low shoes with gray socks, and for a 
hat a greenish gray felt with a black 
band. 

With the single-breasted three-but- 
ton sack-suit a dark-blue mixed wash- 
able waistcoat is worn, the lapels 
rolled full to the second button to 
show this. These waistcoats prefera- 
biy double-breasted like the one in 
the drawing (9) with a full roll to 


crest and the usher’s monogram 








Some washable waistcoat materials—mixtures and stripes of 
various colors. The pattern in the upper left-hand corner is 
pale brown with self-stripes, the pattern in the center is a 
blue mixture of two shades, and the pattern in the upper 
right-hand corner is blue with an over-stripe of blue 


(6) Single-breasted two-button cutaway, plain 
edges, lapel silk faced to edge. Skirts have 
flare and point extreme center of back. Sin- 
gle-breasted white waistcoat, full throw-over 
pale gray scarf, pearl pin. Gray striped 


trousers, black button boots 





Here the crest of the groom 
is set in small precious 
stones. On the right a fresh- 
water pearl and diamond pin 


give an effect of softness, are made 
of many serviceable and _ attractive 
materials, such as linen and crash 
and pongee which latter may be dyed 
to a harmonious tone. The model is 
good for flannel also, especially the 
tattersal checks, but these are best 
reserved for sport use. A blue and 
white figured shirt with white wing- 
collar and white cuffs and a blue and 
white bow-tie can be used with this 
suit. With the low black shoes there 
are dark blue socks. The hat is 4 
light-gray felt with a black band. 

A shepherd’s plaid is a thing of 
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unobtainable. Just as there were no 
4 —~ linen sheets, there were no more real 

linen shirtings, for the greatest quantity 
of these came from Belgium and the 
north of France, with a small, though 
very beautiful output from Russia. 
Now these, except the Russian, are be- 
ginning to come through, but the prices 
have soared so as to make them a great 
luxury. A shirt of fine French linen, 
a corded or one of those figured de- 
signs which are only to be found in this 
French material and have never been 
imitated successfully, costs today not 
less than thirty dollars. Of course, 
this can be brought down considerably 
by having just the bosom and cuffs of 
the special linen and the body plain. 
Since this is the way one has usually 
gotten them in France it seems a prac- 
tical economy. Many of the designs 
are so startlingly floreated, particularly 
those which are to the trade known as 
“Charvet” patterns, that confining the 
splendor to the bosom and cuffs seems 
a matter of polite discretion rather than 
of exiguous income. But it is a satis- 
faction to know that the shops have 
them again. 

The prices of fine handkerchiefs are 
likewise hair-raising, yet it is said that 
there is a steady demand for the best 
quality, not by the new class of spender 
who is buying pictures and objets de 
vertu but from the same people who 
have always had these things and are 

















(7) Single-breasted one-button cutaway, broad 
silk bound edge, silk buttons. Double- 
breasted tan vest, roll collar. Regular trous- 
ers. Black double white stripe white shirt, 
wing collar, flowing bow tie of pale taupe. 
Black button boots, tan cloth tops 


perennial popu- 
larity. When one 
wears out it is 
regularly re- 
placed. There is 
something very 
“circumspect and 
right” about a 
shepherd’s plaid. 
The drawing (2) 
is single-breasted, 
two-button, rath- 
er large patch- 
pockets to break (9) Double-breasted 
up the monotony day vest with full 
of the plaid pat- roll collar 

tern, the waist- 

coat single-breasted, the trousers of 
regulation width. The shirt has a 
small black and white check, relieved 
by a solid black four-in-hand tie. 
Black socks and black shoes. It is 
hot invidious to introduce a contrast 

















Two more suggestions for ushers’ gifts. A 
double cigarette case of black silk with gold 
edging and a lizard-skin bill-fold with gold 


corners set with onyx 





(8) London version of formal evening dress. 

The coat has full rolling lapels faced with 

satin.” The waistcoat duplicates this roll in 

its lapels, is double breasted and cut high, 

showing but one stud. The trousers have 
more than norma! fullness 


still keeping up 
the tradition. The 
handkerchief 
which used to 
cost five dollars 
has about dou- 
bled in price. Be- 
yond this is the 
real luxury, the 
hand-drawn and 
hand-woven 
handkerchief of 
the finest texture 
—not a fancy ar- 
(0) Double breast” ticle but a plain 
roll collar white square with 
hemstitched _ bor- 
der—and it costs twenty dollars. That 
means twenty dollars for a handker- 
chief, and two hundred and forty dol- 
lars for a dozen, exclusive of marking 
and the ever-present luxury-tax. 
Irish linens are still scarce and col- 
lars are going up. An imported collar 





nade to all this black and white by the : 

tive color of the shirt. Perhaps a solid costs nowadays fifty cents in some 
wiih color, a blue, pink, a lavender or shops, seventy-five in others, and there 
lyed tan, the cuffs and collar always white. is a prediction of a dollar, or a dollar 
ol is It has been of interest to us this and a quarter by the fall. 

the past month to shop about at the best Moreover, it seems hopeless to look 
best haberdashers’ for what to our par- for an early decline in prices, for it 
and ticular taste seems the most desirable will be at least three years before the 
ing- of all possible materials for men’s production of linen abroad resumes its 
oad shirts. This is the finest quality of normal course. But however discour- 
this French linen much more fitting and - aging the price of really fine linen— 
here appropriate for men’s garments than for whatever purpose—their increas- 
is a silk, and in the best quality much A pair of slate colored gloves and an all-bark malacca ing popularity has encouraging fea- 


x of 





More expensive. During the war the 
finest linens for shirts were as utterly 


walking-stick. The stick in the upper left-hand corner has 
a raised monogram in metal on the top. Either will prove 


eminently suitable for ushers’ gifts 


tures. For it means an abeyance in 
the use of silk for men’s accessories. 
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Smaller Stars in 





Privacy and protection from the ele- 

ments are offered in this Dort coupé, 

which might be used as a car for physi- 

cians, a station carriage for commuters 

or a shopping convenience for women. 

Its wheelbase is 105%% inches and it has 
a 19%%4-hp. Lycoming motor 


the Motor Car 


Firmament 


Features of the new 
Maxwell are the Hot 
Spot and Ram’s Horn 
intake manifold hith- 
erto monopolized by 
the Chalmers. This 
little sedan (above) 
has its own 4-cylin- 
der 354 x 414 engine 
and the universal 
Maxwell wheelbase 
of 109 inches 


Four doors, hung 
from the front, an 
adjustable steering 
wheel, a 4-cylinder 
valve-in-head 3]} x 4 
motor, Zenith double 
jet carburetor, divided 
front seats and com- 
plete electric system 
add prestige to the 
new 5-passenger 
Chevrolet sedan 


Here is an old friend, the much maligned 
but increasingly popular Ford, in its 
newest dress with new electric starting 
and lighting equipment, 4-cylinder 20-hp. 
engine, sliding plate glass windows and 
100-inch wheelbase. 

use—count 


VANITY FAIR 


Over 3,500,000 in 
’em 


Closed Cars 
Combining Comfort and Luxury 


for $2000 or Less 


A great development 
of the season has 
been the introduction 
of the little Overland 
“Four”, because of 
its radical spring sus- 
pension. The sedaa 
seats five, has a 4-cyl- 
inder 33% x 4 Over- 
land motor, 100-inch 
wheelbase and wire 
wheels 


Embodying many de- 
tails of comfort and 
mechanical efficiency, 
the new Dodge 4-door 
5-passenger sedan 
will be a_ familiar 
sight on our streets. 
It has a  30-35-hp. 
4-cylinder unit power 
plant of the L-head 
type, 114-inch wheel- 
base and wire wheels 
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Latest of Elgin models, this sturdy four- 

door sedan has a 6-cylinder 3% x 4% Falls 

overhead-valve motor, 118-inch wheelbase, 

mechanical window regulators, a_ large 

heater in the tonneau floor and grey striped 
velour upholstery 


j of . j ae "| 
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Here is the newest American Balanced 
Six sedan which includes an L-head Ru- 
tenber-American engine of 45-hp. and 122- 
inch wheelbase. The lower part of the 
body is blue, with black above. Grey wool 
cloth is the upholstery material 


The new Saxon is a more sturdy and 
complete vehicle than its forebears. It 
has a 4-cylinder 334 x 5 motor, 112-inch 
wheelbase and, in the rear, double semi- 
elliptic springs mounted transversally. 
A frame extension protects the fuel tank 


Answers to the Demand for Luxury in Stock Cars 


The entirely new King Limoudan, one of 

four 1920 models, is most thoroughly 

equipped, from its 8-cylinder 3 x 5 engine 

to its new tonneau heater. It has 120- 

inch wheelbase and a strong rear apron 
over the fuel tank 


This interesting little two-passenger car 

is the new stock Cunningham roadster 

which made 91 miles an hour in track 

tests. Its engine is of 8 cylinders 3% x 
5 and its wheelbase is 132 inches 





Silhouette Five is the 
mame given this new 
touring car, one of five 
new Jordan models with 
6-cylinder 31%4 x44 motor 
and 120-inch wheelbase 


With V-type windshield, perfectly flat 
roof, wide windows easily lowered, cut 
glass dome and step lights, whipcord up- 
holstery, nickel fittings, choice of ten 
colour schemes, vanity case, smoking set, 
6-cylinder L-head 3% x 5 engine and 116- 
inch wheelbase, the Crow-Elkhart sedan 
anticipates much popularity 
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A most unusual car, a 
landaulet-sedan by 
Messrs. Hooper on a 
6-cylinder Daimler chas- 
sis, built for Lady Pa- 
tricia Ramsay, daughter 
of the Duke of Con- 
naught. It has a wheel- 
j base of 146 inches 


Advancement in Body Design of Foreign Cars 
New Motor Styles from England, France and Italy 


duced in England in a long time is that 

shown at the top of this page. It is a 
landaulet-sedan built by Messrs. Hooper for 
Lady Patricia Ramsay, daughter of the Duke 
of Connaught. The Hooper people have been 
carriage builders to the British royal family 
for over two hundred years and this new car 
shows the modernity of the company’s ideas. 
We have had many landaulets, and, recently, 
many sedans, but the combination of the two 
is rather new and will doubtless appeal to 
American buyers of custom-built cars. It is a 
very smart turnout and the tremendous 
wheelbase of the “Silent Knight’? Daimler 
chassis on which this Hooper body is placed 
—146 inches—gives plenty of room for 
passenger comfort and opportunity for long 
sweeping lines. 

Automatic lubrication and the elimina- 
tion of grease cups are matters receiving 
much attention in all parts of the world 
where cars are being built. This is well 
typified in England by the brand new model 
of the first pleasure car brought out by 
Messrs. Guy, of Wolverhampton, who, un- 
til 1919, built only commercial vehicles. In 


O% of the most interesting cars pro- 





The new Guy car, al- 
though only of 20-hp., 
has eight cylinders, 120- 
inch wheelbase, auto- 
matic oil lubrication and 
no grease cups. The 
company, one of the 
largest in England, for- 
merly built only com- 
mercial vehicles 


erro ar 


By GERALD BISS 


this new machine oil is used throughout, there 
being no grease cups whatever, and the sys- 
tem of lubrication is practically automatic. 

A car which is creating quite a bit of at- 
tention in England is the Citroen, which has 
been termed the “French Ford’ because M. 
André Citroen, the French manufacturer, is 
planning to turn out this small machine by 
countless thousands, although at a higher price 
than the Ford. By the end of 1919 the out- 
put was 40 cars a week. All future Citroens 
coming to England will be changed to right 
hand drive, out of deference to English prac- 
























Hooper & Company have 

been carriage builders to the 

royal family for 200 years. 

They built this Daimler 

mail phaeton, which was 

King Edward VII’s first car, 
in June, 1900 
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tice, although it will necessitate the alteration 
of over 70 parts. 

Italy has sent into the British motor car 
arena still another contender for popular es- 
teem in the new sporting type of Fiat. In this 
machine the factory at Turin, by far the largest 
in Europe, has produced a fast 35-hp. 6-cylin- 
der model of standard chassis design, but 
lightened for high speed driving and _ fitted 
with a special body with pointed windshield 
and radiator. ‘There are no running boards 
but an individual step for each door. 

The conditions surrounding British motor- 
ing are still abominable. The iron mould- 
ers’ strike has just ended with benefit to no 
one, after stopping all motor car production 
for many weeks and costing the workers, 
the manufacturers and the entire country 
millions of pounds. Gasoline has suddenly 
shot up in price at a most alarming rate 
and the Government is planning a new sys- 
tem of motor car taxation of one pound per 
horsepower, which will rest heavily on 
everybody connected with the motoring 
world here. Altogether, the outlook for 
motoring on this island is not exactly 
as promising as it might be. 


Here is the new sporting 
type Fiat, from Italy. It 
has a 25-35-hp. engine of 
six cylinders, 13334-inch 
wheelbase and is very fast. 
Note the pointed wind- 
shield, radiator, peculiar 
shape of the mudguards, in- 
dividual steps at doors, and 
absence of running boards 


A fleet of the famous Cit- 
roen cars recently arrived 
in England. They are 
equipped with 10-hp. 4-cyl- 
inder engines and have 
wheelbases of 96 inches 
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“This question of digestion 
Is the biggest one in sight 

And with Campbell’s on your menu 

You will have the answer right.” 
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Do you eat soup every day? 


Authorities agree that good soup meets a positive 
need of the human system which no other food can supply 
so well. 

They declare it should be eaten every day. 

, It not only provides in itself extremely valuable 
BI elements of nutrition but it makes all your food digest 
e better and yield you more nourishment and energy. 

Are you neglecting this important means of health 
and good condition? 

With Campbell’s wholesome soups on your pantry 
shelf you have the best of home made quality at less than 
home made cost. And ready in three minutes any time. 

Prove this with Campbell's delicious Vegetable Soup 
today. 





15c a can 


21 kinds 


Camptell. s) OUPS 
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Mic Cutcheon’s 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 


‘“x@  Men’s Wear 





Imported Silk Foulard Scarfs 
All colors and polka dots, and mad- 
der combinations—$1.00 to 2.00, 


Athletic Shirts 
Naincheck and Plaid 
$1.00 and 1.50 
Union Suits 
Vassar Make—$2.50 to 5.00 
Also Athletic Underwear of Mad- 
s. Made by the Manhattar Shirt 
$1.75 and up per garment. 


Two-toned Silk Lisle Socks 
75e. and $1.50 
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The limousine, 


originally a rain-cloak worn in the French 


province of Limousin, is now a car with a fixed roof extending 
over the driver and a separate compartment for passengers 


Can You Tell 


a Motor Car? 


Hints on How to Know the Types of Automobiles 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


ELL,—for instance: What is a 
“coupsedan’”’ ? 

There is a very good reason 
why you might not know what a coup- 
sedan is. The reason is, that, as far as 
I know, the word has not been invented 
yet. So let’s invent it. Done! 

Now we have a nice new word but 
no place to put it. It is a “car” word, 
of course. So let’s take a coupé and 
lengthen it out a little. Then suppose 
we take a sedan and shorten it. Com- 
bine the two and there we are . 
coupsedan. 

But what is a coupé? What is a 
sedan? And what is a cabriolet, a lan- 
daulet-limousine, a coupelet, a berline, a 
victoria? The definitions of the dif- 
ferent styles of cars seem hopelessly 
jumbled in the average mind but there 
is no reason why this should be. Here 
are the terms for all of the commonly 
used types of cars, although the best 
authorities disagree on one or two of 
them. Careful study of the following 
should enable you to learn the subject 
in fifteen minutes so thoroughly that 
you will be able to distinguish car types 
at a glance. Make sketches of the types 
as you study and you'll never forget 
them. 

Let us start with the coupé and the 
sedan. They are both of French parent- 
age and both young as far as their life 
in the motor world is concerned. Coupé 
means “cut” in French. When the old 





e 
carriage builders brought out the first 
four-wheeled coach for two_ persons, 
with the driver’s seat outside, it looked 
like a regular carriage cut in half or 
“coupé”. Therefore, when the early car 
makers created a type with a small en- 
closed body including a driver's seat by 
itself, an auxiliary seat either at his side 
or facing backward, and a seat in the 
rear for two people, they called it a 
coupé, although it differed from the 
early horse-drawn type in that the 
driver sat in with the passengers. 

Now a sedan is something else again. 
It began as a city in France, lately 
visited by some Americans. Centuries 
ago, in that town there began to appear 
some peculiar conveyances consisting of 
portable chairs resting on the shoulders 
of two men. These sedans, as they 
were called, became very fashionable 
and still are used by the native smart 
set in China and India. I don’t see 
much connection between them and the 
modern motor car of that name but 
that is where and how the term was 
inspired. The motor sedan seats from 
four to seven passengers, all, including 
the driver, in one big, intimate com- 
partment. 

If we take a four or five passenger 
sedan as a number of manufacturers 
have done within the past two years, 
and bring the seats up closer together 
into little more than the dimensions of 
a coupé we (Continued on page 94) 


























Unlike its ancestor, the sedan 
includes passengers and driver in one compartment 
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chair, the car of that name 
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The brougham or town car, 


named for Lord Brougham, 


former British statesman, is simply a limousine with no at 
over the driver 
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SOME OF THE 
LATEST PARAMOUNT 














ARTCRAFT FEATURES 
9 Listed Alphabetically 
: John Barrymore in 
“Dr. Jekyll and 
: Mr. Hyde” ' 
Directed by John S. Robertson 
: “The Copperhead” 
he first IVith Lionel Barrymore 
Persons, Directed by Charles Maigne 
looked ee 
half ot Cecil B. De Mille’s 
uy Dd Production 
sat by “Male and Female” 
S side eee 
: s® Cecil B. De Mille’s 
on | Production 
at the “Why Change Your 
> again, Wife” 
, lately 3 “Everywoman” 
pms WM] Directed by George H. Melford 
ting of With All Star Cast 
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ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 





ssenger Production 

cturers “The Sea Wolf” 

aro . , family affair: 
— William D. Taylor’s ‘ 


ge 04) Production | That’s the way to get the most out of Para- 
“Huckleberry Finn” mount Pictures. 


Maurice Tourneur’s Multiply the pleasure by sharing it! 


Production ° . 
Ee : Good entertainment logic, and happy 
Ogic, too. 





























George hae ia 
Loane Tucker’s You can see it illustrated by smiling faces 
Production at any box office where money paid buys a 


“The Miracle Man” 
de 


And remember that any 
Paramount Artcraft Picture 
that you haven't seen is as 
anew as a book you have 
never read. 


view of Pictures that are Paramount. 
Know before you pay. 


Make sure it’s a Paramount. Then “four, 
please” is right. 
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MMEYE 


Branch De Luxe 


381 Fifth Avenue WVew York 


Exclusive footwear for Women. 


Exhibitions of our footwear are now keing held at all the larger cities. 
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A brougham in which the rear part of the top opens is a 
landaulet 


Can You Tell a Motor Car? 


(Continued from page 92) 


have a coupsedan, haven’t we? Voila! 
And it’s a mighty handy kind of car. 

A number of makers have called this 
type a four- or five-passenger coupé, a 
practice with which I am not in entire 
accord. A coupé is generally under- 
stood to mean an inside-operated car 
seating two or three people, with some- 
times an extra auxiliary seat. A coupe- 
let is one of the fifty-seven varieties of 
coupé. It is simply a coupé which has 
a completely folding top and full height 
doors which fold down while the glass 
panels disappear into slots. A con- 
vertible coupé is a roadster provided 
with a detachable coupé top. A coupé 
in which only the rear part of the top 
folds down is known as a landaulet- 
runabout or coupé-landaulet. 

A glass partition and several hundred 
dollars is all that separates a limousine 
from a sedan. In the former the driver 
sits outside in the cold world but with 








a roof over him, while the family enjoys 
the seclusion of the rear compartment, 
But suppose the owner drives and wants 
to be in on the ‘general conversation? 
In the limousine he cannot, except by 
telephone, because a fixed partition of 
glass separates him from the other pas- 
sengers. But if you place that fixed 
partition in front of him and place 
behind him a glass panel which can be 
lowered or raised at will to include or 
exclude the gentleman at the wheel, you 
have what? Why, a_limoudan, of 
course, combining the characteristics of 
the sedan and the limousine. This name 
for this type of car is already being used 
by and is the property of one company, 
but the type itself has been adopted by 
numerous manufacturers within the past 
few years and, in my opinion, means 
the ultimate disappearance of both the 
limousine and the sedan as_ distinct 
models. Many (Continued on page 96) 
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A limousine with the rear part 


of the top opening becomes @ 


landaule(-limousine 






































| When a car of the brougham type has a completely folding 
top, disappearing windows and folding sashes it is a cabriolet 
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A Victoria is a touring car with folding top over the rear 
passengers only 
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The choice of Oriental Pearls or Técla Pearls must be 
determined by what one can afford to buy, but society 
on two continents has decreed that either Oriental Pearls 
or Técla Pearls are the only pearls that a woman of any 
social standing can afford to wear. 
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Técla Pearl Necklaces, with Genuine 
Diamond Clasps, $100 to $350 
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398 Fifth /toenue 
IO Rue de 1a Paix.Paris 
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for your play in the 
reat outdoors, 


designed for the man 
who golfs,or motors, 
or travels. 


MERTON caps meet the actual 
requirements Of the most 


ardent sportsmen, being 
the acme of refinement in 
materials and tailoring. 


obtainable at the foremost 
men's shops in every city. 


“There's ‘a MERTON cap or hat for 


every sport and every season: 


~‘ Chas. S.Merton& Co. 
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A coupé is a small enclosed-drive car for two or three pas- 
sengers and has a fixed top 


Can You Tell a Motor Car? 


(Continued from page 94) 


of the better companies, being averse 
to the coining of new names for new 
types of cars, call this a convertible 
sedan. Others term it an inside- or 
enclosed-drive limousine. An open 
limousine is a touring car with perma- 
nent standing roof and disappearing or 
removable glass sides. A berline limou- 
sine is a limousine in which the driver’s 
seat is enclosed. This type is becoming 
obsolete, being replaced by the con- 
vertible sedan. 

Now we come to the type known as 
“town cars”. A brougham, probably 
the most popular, is nothing but a 
limousine with no roof over the driver’s 
seat and many times it has only one 
large seat in the rear for two passengers, 
with a couple of auxiliary seats facing 
backwards. A variety of town car is the 
landaulet, which is similar to the 
brougham except that it is equipped 
with a partially folding top. Like the 
brougham it has seats for two, three or 
more inside, while the driver sits out- 
side, without a roof. In the landaulet 
only the rear part of the roof or top 
folds. When the entire top is collap- 
sible and the windows disappear into 
pockets and the window frames fold 
out of sight, the car becomes a cabrio- 
let, very popular for formal driving. 
Remembering that the only apparent 
difference between a limousine and a 
brougham is that the former has a roof 
over the driver, it is easy to figure out 
the meaning of the term limousine- 
landaulet. It is simply a limousine in 





which the rear part of the top can be 
opened; in other words, a landaulet 
with a roof over the driver. 

We all know the touring car. It is 
always an open machine seating four to 
seven passengers. It is sometimes called 
t phaeton. If it is equipped with a 
small folding top which covers only the 
occupants of the rear seat it is termed 
a Victoria. 

The roadster, being the “sportiest” of 
motor cars, has been the subject of the 
greatest amount of experimenting in 
styles. The word roadster is not a 
motor car word at all, or even a land 
vehicle word. It was first applied to 
vessels which worked their way by 
means of the tide and was later adopted 
for bicycles. The original automobile 
of that name was designed to carry two 
people but for several years various 
companies have been building close- 
coupled open cars for from three to five 
passengers, sometimes with four doors, 
and calling them roadsters. 

Motor cars are constantly undergoing 
changes in body styles and it is inevit- 
able that as the advantages and features 
of two or more distinct models are 
combined to form new types, new names 
will be invented to fit them. Many of 
the more conservative custom car mak- 
ers object to this practice, believing that 
the happiest and most tasteful results 
in car building come from the use of 
old carriage designs and names. 

(Note: Readers are invited to con- 


sult us on automotive subjects.) 
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A coupé with a top the rear part of which folds down is a 
landaulet-runabout or coupé-landaulet 
































If the entire top of a coupé folds and windows and sashes 
disappear the car is called a coupelet 
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The Car That Made Good in a Day 
































HE new Converse Cord Tire is the nearest 
approach to 100% non-skid of any tire 
yet produced. 


The unique “Converse Tread” combines but- 
tressed edges with suction grip. The edges prevent 
side-slipping and sweep the road clean; the suction 
features hold the tires firmly to the most slippery 
surfaces. And down the center of the tread is a 
broad, smooth-running, fast surface—which means 
the utmost in speed and power. 


Equip your car with Converse and you'll be 
amazed to find how many of your tire troubles have 
been eliminated. 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE Co. 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Service Branches 


New York—300 Amsterdam Ave. 
Chicago—618-626 Jackson Blvd. 
Boston—801 Boylston St. 
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Mr. Curtiss’ new camping trailer is equipped with two 
complete sleeping rooms, a kitchen, pantry, toilet, ice-box, 
clothes and bedding lockers, electric lights and running water 


The Glenn Curtiss Camp Car 


The Airplane Inventor Devises a Novel Automobile Trailer 


HIS unique camp car or “motor 

bungalow,” as one of his guests 

christened it, is Glenn H. Curtiss’ 
latest invention. Between airplane de- 
signs he frequently goes up into the 
country on hunting trips. Sometimes 
accommodations are hard to secure. 
To meet such conditions his inventive 
genius evolved this “hotel on wheels.” 
The idea back of the car is that of a 
compact, miniature Biltmore, which is 
easily hitched to an automobile and can 
be whisked along at a speed of from 
fifty to sixty miles an hour without the 
occupants of the car being conscious of 
the added burden. 

The vehicle is strongly but lightly 
constructed of wood veneer, with win- 
dows front and rear and doors on either 
side. It is comfortable and weather- 
proof and even in inclement weather 
furnishes a travelling home which is 
bound to be the envy of the most com- 
fort-loving gypsy. It has a kitchen, 
pantry, toilet facilities, an  ice-box, 
clothes and bedding lockers, electric 
lights, a running water system, seats, a 
table, and even carries a tent cot for use 
of the chauffeur. 


The really useful characteristics, how- 
ever, become more apparent when the 
car is opened for camp service. By 
raising the sides and inserting screen 
frames, the car may be made up into 
two complete rooms with ample sleep- 
ing facilities for two people in the fore 
end and four people in the after end. 
The rooms are divided by curtains and 
there is plenty of space during inclem- 
ent weather for serving meals on a com- 
pact folding table, using the berths as 
seats. The full screen equipment gives 
protection from flies, mosquitoes and 
other insects, and a full complement of 
water-proof curtains is provided, which 
may be drawn down as a protection 
against rain or the cool of the evening. 

The vehicle is a veritable efficiency 
apartment on wheels. So effectively and 
completely has Mr. Curtiss worked out 
the details and equipment, that by 
opening a door at the rear all of the 
necessary utensils and tools, such as 
spade, axe, etc., for setting up camp, 
will be found instantly available. A 
locker on the port side forward carries 
the camp stove and kitchen outfit, so 
that no (Continued on page 100) 








The “hotelomobile” set up for an overnight stop. The little object to = 


left is the cot tent for the chauffeur, which, if he has b 








living in an Army pup-tent, will make a comfortable camping Sane for him 
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REMIER is a fine, old, aristocratic 
family name. For more than a quarter 
of a century Premier motor cars have 

been among the best. Now comes a Premier 
—the finest of a fine line—a car so exclusive 
and so distinctive that, even among the finest 
cars you know, there is none with which it 
can be fairly compared. 


For in no other car can you find an alumi- 
num engine. 

And the gears of no other car are shifted 
electrically, 





MOTOR 


The new Grecian body edge can be used by 
no other motor car. 


All of which are mere superficial comforts 
and satisfactions. 


When you get at the wheel of this car and 
drive it for one day—no one can ever 
weaken your fanatical devotion to it. You 
do not find the same POWER, the same 
smoothness, the same velvety road indiff- 
erence in any other car—not even in the 
finest and most extravagant European Im- 
portations. 
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SUPREME SILK SHIRTINGS 


FOR MEN 
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VANITY FAIR 


The rigours of Winter weather have no terrors tor the hardy rotor 
camper. Mr. Curtiss’ trailer is lightly but strongly constructed of wood 
and is easily hitched to any car 


The Glenn Curtiss Camp Car 


(Continued from page 98) 


matter if it has been raining and the 
wood is wet, a good hot cup of coffee 
can be made ready in a jiffy. 

As novel as is this trailer of the well- 
known inventor of flying boats, the 
idea of camping out by automobile is 
not new. It is being done annually by 
an increasing number of people who de- 
sire to get away from the financial and 
social restrictions called for by railroad 
travel and hotel life. A very rich man 
has just had a special body placed upon 
a Pierce-Arrow chassis by Brunn and 
Company, which looks like an ordinary 
touring car, but which is so arranged 
that the seats fold down and form per- 
fectly comfortable beds for two peo- 
ple, thus enabling the owner to camp 
out wherever nightfall overtakes him. 
A woman on the Pacific Coast has con- 
verted a Moreland truck into a minia- 
ture palace on wheels containing all the 
comforts of home. In this automobile- 
cottage she tours through the West 
Slope hills and escapes the heat and 
other inconveniences of city life. 

This is a sport which is coming as 
surely as the Millennium, and it is com- 
ing a trifle faster, let us hope. How- 
ever, the progress is bound to be slow 
because people who live their lives in 
big cities are not converted overnight to 
a sport which calls for a complete re- 
vision of their methods of life. Their 
ideas of motoring come from the daily 
trips they take in the immediate vicinity 
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of the city in which they reside, and it 
is seldom indeed that they have temer- 
ity enough to venture forth on an over- 
night trip. Once the thing is accom- 
plished, however, they discover a brand 
new world, of whose existence they have 
been unaware, a world so full of en- 
ticements of outdoor life and so produc- 
tive of health-giving recreation that 
they determine to wander further afield, 
via the motor car. For a while they 
depend on roadside hotels to take them 
in when night falls. In fact, the vast 
majority of motor tourists never know 
any other kind of touring but this. But 
a few here and there, braver than the 
average and bent upon seeing and feel- 
ing the outdoors at closer quarters than 
the timorous souls who simply tour 
from hotel to hotel, plunge in and try a 
real camping trip. Their reward is in- 
stantaneous. The habit is on them. 

To the motor car owner who occa- 
sionally feels he would like to give into 
the Wanderlust, there is no easier and 
no better way than camping by auto- 
mobile. The entire length and breath 
of the country is at his command. He 
can pitch his dry comfortable motor 
tent wherever he chooses. He can make 
his outing as simple or as socially com- 
plex as he wishes. He can fish, swim, 
hunt, play golf or tennis to his heart’s 
content. He can save money, build up 
his health and have a bully good vaca- 
tion at the same time. 
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PAINTE 


Be sure the name is woven in the 
selvage, or the label appears on 
the finished garment 


Send for New Book of Silks 
Empire Silk Co., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Mr. Curtiss and his guests have made many excursions into the mountains 

and that their hunting has not been in vain is attested by the two objects 

on the running boards of the car. Motor camping is bound to become 
an increasingly popular sport 
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o ancient Greece, Time was a living, breathing per- 
sonality. The Dance of the Hours was a vivid symbol 
of its flight. 


The Hour-Glass of the Greeks had its limitations as a time- 
meter. Yet old-world churches stil] use it for checking the 
length of sermons. 


Cave-man’s grass rope— Babylonian Sun-Dial — Grecian 
Hour-Glass ! 


Crude devices all, but milestones — 


— marking the flight of Time down through the ages to the 
marvelous meters of our day — 
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Price high, quality higher, 
Wearing power the highest 
—that’s 


— op Material 


iain equipment oiV 
cans where a Little more is 


paid to get the best. 


Cars using Pantasote as standard 
equipment include — 


SCRIPPS-BOOTH CUNNINGHAM 
PIERCE ARROW CHALMERS 
LOCOMOBILE PREMIER 
HUDSON WHITE 
MERCER NOMA 
RE VERE COLE 


Look for Pantasote Label inside the top 


- it protects you against substitution 
which is not uncommon. 


She Puntasche Company 
Bowling Gascon Building 
New Yok City 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 81) 


in with a small club, and we set him 
two tricks.” 

“I am not sufficiently familiar with 
the plain-suit echo, I fear,” apologized 


| Mr. Winston-Smiles. 


“The system does not seem to work 
very well tonight,” was the only com- 
ment of the man from Missouri; who 
was adding up the score. “But where 


| I come from we don’t need any pain- 





ful suit echoes, or whatever you call 
them, to tell us to hold on to the king 
of clubs until the thirteenth trick.” 


Re-Entries 


NE of the first matters to demand 

the declarer’s attention, the moment 
dummy’s cards are laid down, is the 
probability that he will have to pro- 
vide for getting into dummy’s hand 
twice. This double re-entry may be 
wanted for any one of several pur- 
poses. If one has an ace-queen-jack 
suit, or an ace-jack-ten finesse, two 
leads from the weaker hand must be 
planned for. They may not both be 
needed, but they must be available. 

It is frequently necessary to put 
dummy in twice in order to make a 
long suit. Perhaps the first re-entry 
will be necessary to clear the suit, the 
second to bring it into play. Again, 
there may be an opportunity to lead 
through the right-hand opponent twice, 
to ruff out a suit, or to establish an 
inferior card. 

All such situations as require two re- 
entries must be planned for in advance, 
znd the opportunity to take them is 
frequently lost on the very first trick, 
through being too hasty in playing to 
it. A familiar example, given in most 
of the books, is a small card led through 
queen and jack alone in dummy, ace- 
king and one small in the declarer’s 
hand. A re-entry may be made by 
overtaking the jack with the king. 

All such situations are governed by 
the general rule that if the declarer 
and dummy hold between them four 
honors in sequence in any suit, it is 
usually possible for either hand to get 
into the lead twice. All that is neces- 
sary is for the player to know the 
mechanical rule under which this is 
done, and apply it. An example! 
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The declaration is no-trump, by Z, 
and A leads the spades, the first trick 
being won by the queen. The problem 
is to get dummy into the lead twice, so 
as to get the benefit of the double 
finesse in clubs, as there is nothing else 
in the hand worth thinking about. 

Having four honors in sequence be- 
tween the two hands, in the diamond 
suit, the rule is to lead the queen or 
jack and overtake it with the king. 
This is the first re-entry. The club 
finesse loses to the king and A estab- 
lishes the spades. The next step is to 
see if either adversary is void of dia- 
monds, because if both follow suit to 
the ace, the dummy’s five of diamonds 
becomes a re-entry for the second 
finesse in clubs on the fourth round of 
the diamond suit. This wins the game, 
before the spades get in again. The 
original lead of the small diamond will 
not do this. 

This rule, that two re-entries can be 
made in any suit in which declarer and 
dummy hold between them. four honors 


in sequence, will usually hold true in 
suits that do not contain the ace, but 
the management of the re-entries differs 
materially. Here is a good example: 
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Z is playing a no-trumper, and the 
opening lead is the spade queen, which 
he wins with the ace or king. The 
problem before him is not only to get 
out of the way of the long diamond 
suit in the dummy, but to get dummy 
in twice; once to clear the suit, and 
once to make it. 

Having four honors in one suit, 
hearts, between the two hands, two re- 
entries are an easy matter, but allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that 
one of these re-entries can be killed by 
whichever opponent holds the ace. As 
they have the choice as to which of 
the tricks they will kill, it will be 
necessary to put dummy in three times 
to make two re-entries, because one will 
be killed by the ace. 

This is accomplished, after getting rid 
of the ace of diamonds, by leading the 
jack of hearts and overtaking it with 
the queen; just as the king overtook 
the queen or jack in the first example. 
B may allow this trick to hold, to see 
what is going to happen. The diamonds 
are then led until the king falls, Z 
discarding spades. Whatever B leads, 
Z gets itto the lead again, probably 
on the spade, if he false-carded the ace 
on the first trick. 

Now the nine of hearts must be led, 
and dummy must overtake it with the 
ten. If B does not take this trick, all 
the diamonds make. Another spade, 
and A makes two in that suit, but that 
ends it, as the trey of hearts will bring 
in the long diamonds and win the game. 


Answer to the April Problem 


HIS was the distribution of the cards 
in Problem XII, by Frank Roy. 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. 
Y and Z want all eight tricks against 
any defence. This is how they do it. 

Z leads the ten of hearts, which A 
covers and Y wins, B discarding 4 
club. Y returns the eight of hearts, 
and B discards a spade, while Z sheds 
a club. Y’s next lead is a club, which 
B covers with the jack and Z wins 
with the ace. On this trick, A can dis- 
card either the spade or the diamond. 

Z leads the suit B has discarded, the 
spade ten, which A must cover and Y 
wins. When Y returns the spade, the 
eight in Z’s hand is good, and B must 
discard a diamond, or Z makes all the 
clubs. When Z leads the ten of dia- 
monds, A must pass it up, to block Y, 
but Z can put Y in with the smaller 
of his remaining clubs, so that Y shall 
make the last trick with the eight of 
diamonds. 


M. 
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Lempaea, 


She Superfine Small C 








Templar A SUPERLATIVELY good small 
Top Valve car, inexpensive to operate and 


Motor maintain. 


Light in weight— 


Luxuriously comfortable— 


Five Passenger Touring.......... $2685 
Two Passenger Touring Roadster, $2685 E ; id , 
Four Passenger Sportette......... $2685 ase in riaing— 
Five P SOdGHicisseicinaeeee 3585 . 
sil sete eatin 7 Perfect in performance— 


Prices f, 0. b. Cleveland 


Completely equipped— 
Absolutely dependable— 


THE TEMPLAR MOTORS CORPORATION 


2600 HALSTEAD STREET, LAKEWOOD, CLEVELAND, O. 


The Pioneer Builders of Quality Small Cars 
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“THEY ARE GOOD TASTE” 


Why 


only the top 3 leaves 


? 


* 


Because 


the top 3 leaves of the 
tobacco plant, like the 
topmost blossom on the 
rose bush, are most fra- 
grant and richly nourished. 


Conveniently packed in boxes of 10, 
50 and 100 for Club, Home and Office. 
Plain or Cork 


PALL MAL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


One shilling three pence in London 
Thirty cents here 
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“Les Américains Chez Nous” 


(Continued from page 59) 


blushes for the impression the French 
must have of American women. The 
son of the family, a soldier, falls in love 
with an American Red Cross nurse whose 
character is a frigid pattern of all the 
virtues. Nellie is the negation of chic. 
She is affectionate, she is faithful, she 
is earnest; she is out to do good. At 
home in Chicago, she does good with 
her mother in a settlement house and 
she has but little room in her life for 
anything else. She refuses to marry 
and stay in France: her work calls her 
back. She has only been diverted from 
it a moment by the opportunity pre- 
sented by the war for doing good in 
Europe. 

By the manner of his treatment of 
this character Brieux gives himself away. 
He reveals himself as of the very same 
blood as the American nurse, serious, 
philanthropic, absolutely respectable. 
There can be very few other French- 
men who would not have treated Nellie 
with irony. But Brieux has too much 
admiration for what he believes to be 
Americanism at its best. He saves his 
irony exclusively for the méchants. 


Brieux as Diplomat 


THs is really his trouble throughout 
the play. He takes it too solemnly. 
He is burdened with too heavy a con- 
sciousness of his tremendous responsi- 
bility in attempting to deal with so grave 
a matter as Franco-American relations. 
He cannot do his duty by the subject 
as a comic artist. There is one excel- 
lent scene, to be sure, in which the 
American officer and the French land- 
owner finally have it out and the latter 
delivers upon the former the verdict of 
the French. M. Brieux really knows 
what he is talking about and is not too 
hard on the Americans. Indeed, he is 
probably not severe enough. When one 
remembers the American soldiers crowd- 
ing Frenchmen off the sidewalk, in- 
vading the well-bred murmur of French 
restaurants with voices like Klaxon 
horns and stamping around quiet French 
houses with oaths like heavy blows, 
one is grateful that a Frenchman can 
be found who is willing to be so mod- 
erate. 

What one misses in M. Brieux is 
dramatic colour and fire. One remem- 
bers, in comparison to this scene, the 
somewhat similar conversation in Mir- 
beau’s Les Affaires Sont les Affaires, in 
which the bankrupt nobleman denounces 
the capitalist who has dispossessed him. 
Here one finds the satire and passion 
that M. Brieux lacks. He might have 
made his points more effectively, if he 
hadn’t been so diplomatic. But per- 


Imaginary 


haps a member of the Academy (un- 
less he is Anatole France), has to be 
diplomatic. 

I am afraid I have not done justice 
to Brieux’s fairness and skill. There is 
even some wit in the play and some 
good strokes of portraiture,—though 
most of the characters are a little 
wooden; they are always typical and 
never idiosyncratic. We wish their 
creator had put into them a little more 
of the pungency of life. 


The Entente Cordiale 


WE wish ‘he could have represented 
the French and the Americans as 
living, brawling human _beings,—the 
Americans treating the French like an 
inferior race of “frogs” and the French 
treating the Americans like large St, 
Bernard dogs whose simple brutish na- 
tures would respond to propitiation and 
kind treatment but who were excted- 
ingly objectionable when they became 
obstreperous or went mad. We wish 
he could have staged the American Post 
Commander of a small French town 
trying to convey to the Mayor through 
a French-Canadian interpreter the idea 
that the town fire equipment would not 
be tolerated in Flagstaff, Arizona; the 
Chasseurs of Langres coming home after 
long absence and taking pot-shots in 
the street at the American soldiers who 
had seduced their girls, while they were 
away, with bars of Peter’s chocolate; 
the Y. M. C. A. Secretary acting as 
guide to the Palace at Versailles and 
warning four Privates in the Marines, 
two Sergeants in the Graves Registra- 
tion Service and a Cook in the Artillery 
that “in spite of all the grandeur and 
luxury of kings”, they musn’t allow 
themselves to forget “that a nice com- 
fortable little steam-heated apartment 
with a practical little wife who loves 
you is worth more than all the gorgeous 
palaces that the Kings of France used 
to build for their mistresses’; Homer 
Hatch from Topeka, deceived by the 
amiability of the girls of Bar-le-Duc, 
attempting to pick up an authentic 
French Countess in the lobby of the 
Paris opera; French shop-keepers say- 
ing: “Ah, monsieur, c’est vous qui nous 
avez sauvés!”’ while they rapidly com- 
pute a special price for American cus- 
tomers; Americans shouting “Allay, toot 
sweet!” to the French railway guard 
who has come to collect the fare; Ameri- 
cans in the Louvre; Frenchmen in the 
Y. M. C. A.; uproarious ententes cordi- 
ales in obscure cafés! This comedy is 
yet to be written. But who will ever 
write it? M. Brieux is too solemn and 
Anatole France is too old. 


Obituaries 


(Continued from page 73) 


shouldered into conformity by their 
friends and relations. They are brow- 
beaten by influences which they cannot 
fight, and which resemble the handling 
that a new boy gets at school. 

Our reformers talk of giving lessons 
in government to the foreign born, they 
talk of night schools, friendly instruc- 
tion, explanations of our ‘social systems, 
etc. This sounds humane and intelli- 
gent; but of course such schools become 
playthings of politics——whirlpools of 
political theory. The bookish people 
teach in them and the practical people 
look askance at them; for the practical 
people feel instinctively that self-gov- 
ernment must be taught by example and 
demonstration. 

The revolutionists must be allowed to 
burn their fingers in liberty: nothing 
else will teach them. They come here 
seeking to destroy they know not what; 
and the thumb of a trained public is 
immediately placed upon them. They 


run for relief to a Legislature. Putnam 
is in the lobby. The “classes” which 
they had sworn to destroy, they cannot 
find; and a man of whose existence 
they knew nothing is on every corner,— 
the citizen. 

Our leagues for educating the foreign 
born citizen deal softly with the immi- 
grant. They lure him with Uplift and 
conciliate him with appeals to self in- 
terest. To do this is to misrepresent 
America. The ways of freedom are not 
easy: they are hard to learn and hard 
to practice. The bulwarks of Freedom 
have been raised by self-sacrifice, pa- 
tience and infinite hard work. Those 
who serve her best expect no rewards. 
It is this heroic side of Democracy that 
should be expounded to the immigrant. 

A statue of Major Putnam ought to 
be raised upon Ellis Island, and pointed 
out to the new comers as a symbol of 
that discipline and that public spirit 
which alone can preserve Democracy. 
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AscERTAIN the normal fuel cost of warming your home for a heating 
season. Divide by 3. The result will be the actual fuel saving you can 
effect with the 


New IDEAL Type A” Heat Machine 


The precise Heating Laboratory tests prove an economy and an efficiency yielding the 
largest interest return (3314 per cent) possible in any feature of household equipment. 


Ask for the heat-chart catalog of IDEAL Type “A” Boilers 
AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Department 28, 816-822 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Give a thought to your garter. 
It seems a little thing, but it makes a big 
difference to you whether it is tight or 
comfortable—whether it binds your mus- 
cles and impairs your circulation or is 
wide, free from restriction, and always 
“easy”, like the E. Z. Garter. 


You want a comfortable garter. 
you ever tried the E. Z.? 


Have 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and we will see that you are 
supplied. 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The American Academy at Rome 


(Continued from page 61) 


tion, and she has since turned out many 
inventors, financial geniuses and dis- 
tinguished authors, but the fact re- 
mains that her quota of celebrated 
painters, sculptors, musicians, architects 
and men of letters whose influence has 
been international, is very small com- 
pared with that of France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain and Great Britain. 

That the plan of the Academy is an 
ideal one is attested by the fact that 
during the past quarter of a century, 
the Academy has produced, in fine arts, 
such architects as John Russell Pope, 
H. Van Buren Magonigle, F. Livingston 
Pell, Harry Allen Jacobs; such sculp- 


| tors as Paul Manship, Hermon A. Mac- 
| Neil, Albin Polasek, Charles Keck; and 
| such painters as George W. Breck, Barry 





Faulkner, Ezra Winter and Eugene 
Savage. From its Classical Studies fel- 
lowships, the Academy has furnished 
our universities and schools with nearly 
one hundred and fifty professors trained 
in the humanistic as opposed to the 
pedantic spirit, among them such men 
as Howard Crosby Butler, John R. 


| Crawford, Dean Lockwood, Walter 


| Lowrie and James C. Egbert. 





(THE American Academy holds out to 

the gifted youth of America exactly 
the same privileges which the French 
Academy offers to the geniuses of 
France. The direct influence of the 
French Academy upon the cultivation 
of its national arts has been proven 
most conclusively. When this institu- 
tion was founded, in the reign of Louis 
XIV, musical composition was not in- 
cluded in its fellowships. And at that 
time there were no noted composers in 
France. It was Napoleon who inaugu- 
rated the Grand Prix de Rome in the 
department of music. The result was 
the appearance of such world-famous 


composers as Berlioz, Gounod, Bizet, 
Massenet and Debussy—all of them, at 
one time or another, fellows in the 
French Academy at Rome. 

It is reasonable, then, to expect that 
the three new musical fellowships in- 
augurated by the Academy this year, 
will do as much for the musical art of 
our own country. 

And in dedicating these fellowships, 
the trustees of the Academy wish to 
emphasize that the Academy is not, in 
any sense, a rival of the schools of 
music in this country. On the con- 
trary, the heads of these various schools 
will be asked to act on the juries to 
select the men and women who show 
enough promise in musical composition 
as to warrant their securing the fel- 
lowships. 

In fact, in all of the studies of the 
Academy, students, as the word is com- 
monly used, are not eligible. Those 
who are acceptable must be men and 
women who have already acquired the 
preliminary education and _ necessary 
technique for chosen work; they must 
give evidence of being potential cre- 
ators of art, and not merely students 
of art. 

There is no nation that is as proud 
of its geniuses when they have attained 
recognition as America; yet there is no 
country, as a whole, which has been 
more careless of the development of 
such geniuses. 

Unlike the French Academy, which is 
a governmental institution, maintained 
under the Ministry of Fine Arts, the 
American Academy must ask our citi- 
zens to put their hands into their 
pockets when, as at the present time, 
the institution is planning vital and 
nobly conceived improvements on a 
large scale. Let us hope that friends of 
art will not hear this cry in vain. 


Thomas Hardy as Poet 


(Continued from page 63) 


As I stated earlier in this article, I 
am quoting from Hardy’s poems in 
such a way as to present a picture of 
him in his most characteristic moods. 
And I also wish to make it clear (to 
readers unacquainted with his verse) 
that his finest poems flow as easily as 
a hillside stream. When he is rugged 
and ungainly, it is because of the in- 
tensity of his thought-concentrations, 
and not (as many critics have with 
pseudo - critical acumen _ suggested), 
through an inability to write harmoni- 
ous lines. His mind constantly recurs 
to his love for wild creatures, especially 
birds, which he observes with micro- 
scopic accuracy. Leaning on a gate in 
the desolate twilight of a late-December 
day, he hears, and tells, how 
An aged thrush, frail, gaunt, and small, 

In blast-beruffled plume, 

Had chosen thus to fling his soul 

Upon the growing gloom. 

So little cause for carolling 
Of such ecstatic sound 


Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around, 


That I could think there trembled through 

His happy good-night air 
Some blessed Hope, whereof he knew 

And I was unaware. 

While in The Blinded Bird, one of 
his most poignant poems, remembering 
some little songster “enjailed in pitiless 
wire”, he “wonders how so zestfully 
thou canst sing”, and cries, 

Who hath charity? This bird. 
Who suffereth long and is kind, 
ls not provoked, though blind 
And alive ensepulchred? i 
Who hopeth, endureth all things? 
Who thinketh no evil, but sings? 
Who is divine? This bird. 

As a poet of war Hardy speaks with 
a planetary greatness. Not only in 


The Dynasts, but ia many a grim bal- 
lad and narrative poem, he constantly 
reminds us of the destructive futility 
of international conflicts, and “Em- 
pery’s insatiate lust of power”. 


In some whimsical little verses called 
The Man He Killed, a simple soldier 
vaguely wonders what it all means,— 
this battle-business. “If I’d met him 
in an inn” he thinks, “I’d probably 
have found him quite a decent chap: 


But ranged as infantry, 
And staring face to face, 

I shot at him, as he at me, 
And killed him in his place. 


* *£ &£ & 


Yes; quaint and curious war is! 
You shoot a fellow down . 
You’d treat if met where any bar is, 

Or help to half-a-crown. 


I will conclude by quoting Hardy's 
answer to the problem; and _ before 
anyone starts to explaining that Hardy 
has made a mistake, let him first prove 
that he knows as much about human 
life as the man who wrote... 


Often when warring for he wist not what, 
An enemy-soldier, passing by one weak, 
Has tendered water, wiped the burning 


cheek, 
And cooled the lips so black and clammed 
and hot. 


Then gone his way, and maybe quite forgot 
The deed of grace amid the roar and reek; 
Yet larger vision than the tongue can 

speak 

He there has reached, although he has 
known it not. 


For natural mindsight, triumphing in the 


Over the throes of artificial rage, 
ms eee muffled victory’s peal of 
ride, 
Rended to ribands policy’s specious page 
That deals but with evasion, code, ao ed 
And war’s apology wholly stultified. 
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THE C. L. & B. GARDNER “FREE-SWING 
GOLF SUIT IS BUILT FOR THEE GAME 
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Gardner fr0e-fwing 


This label is in all Gardner 
“Free Swing” Golf Suits 


The three httle letters—‘'C. L. @ B.” 
—represent a highly specialized Zroup 
of Clothing, Designers, whose forte is 
Sport Attire for Men. 

The GARDNER ‘“‘FREE-SWING” Golf 
Suit is the result of an intensive 
study of the real requirements of 
the olfer. 

Individual weaves and patterns are 
chosen, in QUALITY FABRICS that 
smack of green fields and outdoors. 


The garment is scientifically de- 
signed, with an eye to the player’s 
complete comfort. 


The lay of the collar; the armhole; 


Cianick Luiken 


the ‘““FREE-SWING” SHOULDER that 
permits a perfect drive, and brings 
the coat smoothly back to place— — 
all pay tribute to the care and 
thought invested in the makin}. 


The model is essentially English in 
cut, with a “seasonin?,” of American 
Style and Smartness. 


The C. L. & B. GARDNER “FREE- 
SWING” is fashioned for the high- 
prade type of Clothier, and can be 
found onsale in practically everycity. 


Failing, to obtain it in your own 
community, write us, and we'll see 
that your needs are cared for. 


AAV 2 ander. 


740-44 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Rarest Flowers 
of Southern France 


9 A yield their lovely essence 
: for this exquisite perfume 


yo 


Perfumes have been used 
since the earliest times. 
Among the nations of an- 
tiquity an offering of deli- 
cate odors was regardedas st) 
atoken of respect andhom- 3 
age. “Fragrant Waters” 
the Arabians called per- 
fumes — and to bestow a 
gift of fragrant waters was 
a mark of distinction. 


Today, the luxury of Fleurs 
d’Amour is instantly recog- 
nized. Like the ‘‘fragrant Qe 
waters” of old, it is a symbol “r 
of distinction. 


Only France herself could 
have produced anything so love- 
ly as these fragrant blossoms 
culled in all their fresh beauty 
so that their sweetness may 
come to you far across the seas, 


‘2 


CUIS, ss 


J/fmour * 


In addition to Fleurs d’Amour 
Extrait this exquisite fragrance 
may also be had in Eau de 
Toilette Savon, Poudre; Sachet, 
Tale and Brilliantine—encased 
in beautiful scarlet satin boxes. 


Will you not try this luxuri- 
ous perfume—a wonderful 
bouquet odor impossible to de- 
scribe? We shall be glad to 
send you a generous sample of 
Fleurs d’Amour Extrait on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. 


ROGER & GALLET . 


G 





25 West 32nd Street 
New York 


Creators of Fleurs d’Amour 
and other rare Perfumes 
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VANITY FAIR 


The American Woman 


(Continued from page 43) 


and a mother! Why, even a poor 
working-woman, hardly pressed as she 
is, has a far more interesting life than 
a stenographer or a store-clerk, and how 
infinitely more responsible her work is! 

I like to think of the modern young 
women revolting against the damnable 


| doctrine that idleness is desirable for 


her sex, but I hope she will not fall out 
of her mother’s error into the fresh 
error, that there is something mean and 
disgusting in the life of a woman who 
makes and maintains a home and bears 
and rears children. 

Men make civilization, and women 
maintain it. That wayward animal, 
man, having invented the amenities of 


life, immediately tries to destroy them; 
but the conserving animal, woman, pre- 
vents him from doing so. She takes 
control of the good things that man 
invents, but has not got the sense to 
save, and she saves them for him. And 
that is her principal job in the world, 
However, the younger generation js 
looking very steadily at life, and per- 
haps we may safely leave them to dis- 
cover for themselves just what is the 
best thing that a woman can do for her 
country. The important thing is that 
they want to do something, and are not 
content to consume without producing, 
What that means to a disturbed and 
suffering world is incalculable. 


The New Plays 


(Continued from page 45) 


tear it to pieces. The first layer of the 
public, the sophisticated New Yorkers, 
who are also fed up with this type of 
piece, ignore it. The question remains 
whether the management will take it 
off in despair, or whether they will 
struggle on till it can penetrate to the 
next layer, the people who don’t care 
if a thing has been done before so long 
as it is the sort of thing they want. 
The Wonderful Thing has all the in- 
gredients. They have been warmed up, 
but they are there, and it ought to do 
well on the road. There is a capital 
blackmailer, expertly played by Fred 
Tiden, one of the two best portrayers 


| of gentlemanly villains on the stage. 





The Success of Three Tragedies 


E now come to the three successes. 

They are all tragedies, two of them 
because that is what they are supposed 
to be, the third—Sacred and Profane 
Love—because Mr. Arnold Bennett has 
blackened his artistic reputation by 
sticking on an illogical happy ending in 
order to please a sentimental public. 
Mr. Bennett once wrote a whole novel, 
A Great Man, in mockery of writers 
who do this sort of thing, and I have 
on my shelves a volume of his criticisms 
in which, in his own inimitable manner 
of the “Superior Person”, he gives the 
reader to understand that he and Mr. 
Wells are the only two authors alive 
who possess a literary conscience. 

I defy Mr. Bennett to place his hand 
on the left. side of his fancy waistcoat 
and swear that the ending he has given 
to Sacred and Profane Love is the right 
and artistic ending. 

All through the last act he is pre- 
paring our minds for tragedy. He does 
everything short of signing an affidavit 
to tell us that the pianist is going to 
relapse into his old habits and render 
all the heroine’s self-sacrifice futile. We 
know that that concert of his is going 
to be a fiasco. And then, right at the 
finish, in he curvets crying “Success! 
Success!” like another Harry Fox, and 





| the play ends like a stearine motion- 





picture with a close-up and slow fade- 
out on the embrace. 

You can almost hear the out-of-tune 
piano tinkling out an accompaniment, 
and you wait expecting to see “Next 
Week, Cynthia Gooch in Can a Wife 
Really Love?” on the asbestos curtain. 
The play is a great success, of course. 
Elsie Ferguson, wonderful in the first 
act, grows a little monotonous and un- 
real in her later scenes of emotion. Tosé 
Ruben is excellent throughout. Some 
of the minor actors are very good, 
notably Augusta Haviland. 

At the Criterion, Lionel Barrymore 
is playing to capacity in Brieux’s Letter 
of the Law, the same being a tribute to 
his skill and personality rather than a 
boost for old man Brieux. The play 
is full of technicalities about the French 


Law, and most of the nastiest slams 
are wasted on an American audience. 


Jane Clegg 


UT now, ladies and gentlemen, the 

guest of the evening, the pick of 
the bunch, the blue-eyed boy, the lad 
with the punch, the Babe Ruth of the 
drama of 1920—Mr. St. John Ervine. 
My typewriter begins to stutter with 
emotion as I approach the subject of 
Jane Clegg. The Theatre Guild seemed 
to know in advance that this play was 
going to get me all worked up, for they 
shoved me behind the fattest pillar in 
the theatre in the hope that I wouldn't 
see much of it. But, having a long and 
flexible neck, I fooled them and saw 
the whole thing and reeled out of the 
theatre at the finish to grab strangers 
in the street and urge them not to miss 
a masterpiece. Seeing Jane Clegg is 
like looking through a keyhole of Any 
House, an illusion which is deepened by 
the ingenious lighting. There are two 
gas globes on the stage, and they give 
exactly the amount of light which two 
gas globes would give,—in striking con- 
trast to most stage-lightings, where, 
when Bassett, the butler, switches on 
the reading-lamp—or, more often, a 
couple of seconds before he switches it 
on—a brilliant glow illumines every cor- 
ner of the room. Emmanuel Reicher has 
achieved a triumph in the production 
of this play. 

But let us not give too much credit 
to the gas globes. St. John Ervine is 
the man who deserves the credit. Not 
once in the course of the play does he 
exaggerate or force a note or truckle to 
sentimentality. Jane Clegg is just three 
evenings out of real life. The story ends 
precisely as it ought to end. I can 
imagine Arnold Bennett taking Mr. Er- 
vine aside and telling him his ending 
would never do. “And it’s so simple 
to fix,’ he probably said. “All you 
have to do is, just before Clegg goes 
off, to bring on little Jennie. Jennie 
says ‘Mummie, doesn’t ’00 love Dadda?’ 
joins their hands, and all three exit 
entwined in an embrace to start a new 
life. The way you’ve got it, with Clegg 
going off to Kitty, will never do. The 
public won’t stand it.” But the public 
have stood it, more credit to them, 
which just shows that it is possible to 
be artistic and still find a nice check in 
the envelope every week. 

The acting of the play is the one per- 
fect thing in an imperfect life. Mar- 
garet Wycherly as Jane Clegg, Dudley 
Digges as Henry Clegg, Helen Westley 
as old Mrs. Clegg, Henry Travers as 
the bookie, and Erskine Sandford as 
the cashier are all so absolutely right 
that it would be useless to try to class 
them in order of merit. All I can say 
is that they deserve to act in Mr. Er- 
vine’s next play, and I can’t say more 
than that. 
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well known business man, entitled “The 
Most Delicate Problem I Have Met in 
Employing Women,” I was amazed at the result. 

I had expected some protest, but not the wave 
of it which almost deluged me. 

In this article, he said: “But too often the 
chance of these women to attain the highest suc- 
cess of which they were capable has been spoiled 
by a thing which until now I have hesitated to 
discuss with anyone but my wife. Often the very 
women who seem to be most scrupulously careful 
about their appearance are the ones in whom the 
odor of perspiration is most noticeable.” 

One stenographer’s answer to this is typical of 
many. She writes: “This is too much! For 
goodness sake, get after the men, for any woman 
in business knows that they are the real offenders. 
If they only knew how unattractive and—yes— 
offensive they are with their wilted collars and 
stained shirts I am sure they would reform. Every 
girl I know, both in the office and out of it, guards 
against any chance of perspiration trouble by the 
regular use of Odorono, but the men apparently 
don’t know such a thing exists.” 

What this girl says is undoubtedly true—men 
are the chief offenders. Yet I fear there are still 
many women who do not realize the facts. 


West I published recently this article by a 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are very few 
persons who are not subject to this odor, though 
seldom conscious of it themselves. Perspiration 
under the arms, though more active than else- 
where, does not always produce excessive and no- 
ticeable moisture. But the chemicals of the body 
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A stenographer answers: 


MANS STATEMENTS 











“This is too much! Every woman in 
business knows that men are the 
e 9”? 
real offenders in these matters. 


do cause noticeable odor, more apparent under the 
arms than in any other place. 


The underarms are under very sensitive nervous 
control. Sudden excitement, embarrassment even, 
serves aS a nervous stimulus sufficient to make 
perspiration there even more active. The curve of 
the arm prevents the rapid exaporation of odor or 
moisture—and the result is that others become 
aware of this subtle odor at times when we least 
suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women everywhere are 
meeting this trying situation with methods that are 
simple and direct. They have learned that it can- 
not be neglected any more than any other essential 
of personal cleanliness. They give it the regular 
attention that they give to their hair, teeth, or 
hands. They use Odorono, a toilet lotion specially 
prepared to correct both perspiration moisture and 
odor. 

Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiration, because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary methods 
of cleanliness—excessive moisture of the armpits 
is due to a local weakness. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harmless. Its 
regular use gives that absolute assurance of perfect 
daintiness that women are demanding—that con- 
sciousness of perfect grooming so satisfying to 
men. It really corrects the cause of both the 
moisture and odor of perspiration, 





Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times a 
week. At night before retiring, put it on the un- 
derarms. Allow it to dry, and then dust on a little 
talcum. The next morning, bathe the parts with 
clear water. The underarms will remain sweet and 
dry and odorless in any weather, in any circum- 
stances! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 
Women who find that their gowns are spoiled by 
perspiration stain and an odor which dry cleaning 
will not remove, will find in Odorono complete re- 
lief from this distressing and often expensive an- 
noyance. If you are troubled in any unusual way, 
or have had any difficulty in finding relief, let us 
help you solve your problem. Write today for our 
free booklet. You'll find some very interesting in- 
formation in it about all perspiration troubles! 


Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 216 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet 
counters in the United States and Canada, 35c, 
60c and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your dealer 
hasn’t it. 

Men will be interested in reading our booklet, 
“The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 

Address mail orders or request as follows: For 
Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., 
East, Toronto, Ont. For France to The Agencie 
Americaine, 38 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. For 
Switzerland to The Agencie Americaine, 17 Boule- 
vard Helvetique, Geneve. For England to The 
American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumberland 
Ave., London, W. C. 2. For Mexico to H. E. 
Yaa Cia., 2a Gante, 19, Mexico City. For 

- . to 


The Odorono Company 
216 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“Miss Toledo” 52-foot Express Cruiser equipt with a pair 

of six cylinder Model “M” Van Blerck Engines. Designed 

and built by The Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 
for Mr, Manuel Aspuru, Havana, Cuba 


EREVER good boats congre- 

gate, no matter whether it be 

in Cuban waters, Florida, The 
Sound, the Maine Coast, the 
Thousand Islands, the Great Lakes 
or the Pacific Coast, there you will 
find a majority of them equipt with 
Van Blerck engines—and logically so. 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 
Also Makers of High-Duty Commercial Engines 
Office and Works at Monroe, Michigan 


© 1920,Rex W. Wadman, ‘Ine. 








VANITY FAIR 


Mind-Pictures 


A Professional Thought-Reader Acquires a Memory 


By DAVID DEVANT 


O remember a list of thirty articles, 
compiled and read out by my audi- 
ence, has been one of the “tricks” 
in my repertoire for many years. This 
“memory feat,” as it has come to be 
called, usually excites far more wonder 
than any trick or illusion I present; yet 
there is no “trick” about it. The feat 
is exactly what I describe it to be—a 
feat of memory. 
The idea of including this feat of 
memory in a series of conjuring tricks is 
mine. I saw a professor of memory 


| doing it in Vienna many years ago, and 


thought what a good thing it would be 
for my performance. I went home, 
learned how to do it, and had the pleas- 
ure of being the first entertainer to 
present it in this country. 

To an audience it seems particularly 
marvellous, but the secret of “how it 
is done,” like the secret of every very 
good trick, is quite simple. Anyone 
possessed of a brain that works fairly 
quickly can do it with a little practice. 

All that the performer has to do is 
to form a series of mental pictures. A 
part of each picture is already in his 
mind, placed there in a way which I 
will explain presently. The rest of the 
picture is completed by the audience. 

To begin with, the performer must 
think of some person, place, or thing 
which is to represent each number from 
one to thirty. It is not difficult to do 
this. The best list is the one which the 
performer compiles for himself, because 
he will probably remember it with very 
little effort. However, since I am writ- 
ing for amateur performers, I will give 
a few hints on making a suitable list. 

Number one. A man who thinks too 
much of “Number One” is a man who 
thinks too much of himself. Let “one” 
stand for yourself. 

Number two. If you think of the 
saying ‘‘Two’s company,” etc., then 
number two will always suggest in your 
mind a picture of a young couple. 

Number three. The entrance to a 
pawn-broker’s shop, with the familiar 
sign of the three brass balls over it, 
suggests the mind-picture for number 
three. 

Number four. A square has four 
sides. Let any square in your neigh- 
borhood stand for four. 

Number five. This suggests a “Nap 
hand.” Form a mental picture of play- 
ers at the card-table with one man 
winning “Nap,” and you will always 
remember five. 

Continue making out your list in this 
way until you have a mental picture for 
cach number. It does not matter what 
the pictures are so long as you can re- 
member them easily and can call up 
each one before your mental vision di- 
rectly you hear the number named. The 
suggestions I have given may not ap- 
peal to you; in that case make others 
for yourself. However, just to give you 
a few more hints I may say that “seven” 
always suggests a river to me (because 
of the river Severn); “ten” is the tent 
in my garden; “twelve” stands for a 
picture of the twelve apostles; “thir- 
teen,” being the unlucky number, stands 
for a horse-shoe; when anyone says 
“seventeen” to me I think of a young 
girl (you must have heard of ‘sweet 
seventeen”), and so on. 

Perhaps twenty-five of these mental 
pictures will be enough for you, an 
amateur, to start with. Having mas- 
tered the list, you have the material you 
require for the performance. 

Your audience make out a list of 
twenty-five articles and put a number 
to each article. The list is read out to 
you once. Directly each thing is num- 
bered and named you immediately con- 


nect it in your mind with the picture 
corresponding to that number, and thus 
you complete the mind-picture. I can 
assure you that the mental picture you 
thus form will not fade from your 
memory for some considerable time. 

For example, suppose the list is begun 
with “Number one—A pound of sau- 
sages.” You immediately recall to your 
mind that number one is yourself, and 
therefore when the pound of sausages 
is read out for “one” on the list you 
form a mental picture of yourself sit- 
ting down to a meal of a pound of 
sausages. The thing can be done ina 
second. When the whole list is read out 
and you are ready to repeat each article 
written down by the audience you will 
have no difficulty, when you begin, in 
thinking of “Number one—A pound of 
sausages.” The mental picture you 
formed of yourself trying to eat a whole 
pound of sausages will do the trick for 
you. (1.) 

Number two in your stock of mental 
pictures is a young couple. Suppose 
that number two in the list made out 
by your audience is “A cure for indi- 
gestion.” You immediately compose a 
mental picture of a gallant young 
man offering a beautiful young lady a 
bumper of any of the well-known 
“cures for indigestion,” and that mind- 
picture will stay with you. You can 
put it away at once and go on to num- 
ber three, and rest assured that when 
anyone asks you afterwards, “What is 
number two?” your mind will recall the 
picture of the young man trying to dose 
the young lady with a patent medicine, 
and you will reply, “A cure for indi- 
gestion.” (2.) 

Number three in our stock of mental 
pictures is a pawnbroker’s shop. We 
will suppose that the audience have 
written against number three in their 
list “An elephant.” It is an easy matter 
to picture to yourself an elephant trying 
to squeeze his way into a pawnbroker’s 
shop, and thus, when you have to re- 
peat the list written down and called 
out by the audience, you will have no 
difficulty in remembering what number 
three was. (3.) 

Number four in my list of suggestions 
for mental pictures was a square. This 
is a particularly good mental picture— 
a clear open space of grass. No matter 
what number four in the audience’s list 
is, you can easily picture it standing in 
the centre of the square. A lady, think- 
ing to give me something very difficult 
for number four, once wrote down, “A 
copper with the fire alight and the cop- 
per full of washing.” It was quite an 
easy matter to form a mind-picture of 
the copper standing, all alone, in the 
centre of Regent’s Park (near which I 
was then living). (4.) As you see, I 
have never forgotten it, although I have 
done the memory-feat hundreds of times 
since then. 

The more the audience try to bother 
you by writing down rare things or 
absurd things, the easier your task of 
remembering it; but to the audience 
the feat will seem almost miraculous. 

Number five in our suggestions for 4 
stock of mental pictures is a man win- 
ning “Nap.” Suppose that the audience 
call out, “Number five—A garden hose.” 
You immediately think of a small boy 
playing with the garden hose and turm- 
ing it into the window of the room m 
which the card-players are seated. You 
thus have your mind-picture for num- 
ber five. (5.) . 

Number eight always suggests a plano 
to me, the octave being eight notes. 
someone writes down, “Number eight— 
A cow,” you at once think of a cow 
sitting down (Continued on page 114) 
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IF YOU have been schooled in 
the ownership of fine auto- 
mobiles, you have long known 
that engineering skill would 
some day culminate in a car 
like LAFAvette. 


That you would recognize it at 
once you knew intuitively; for 
it would possess certain intrinsic 
refinements which have often 
occurred to you vaguely and al- 
most subconsciously in conjunc- 
tion with your own car. 


Mentally you endowed it with 
such pliant power and ease of 
motion as could be evolved only 





by the expert engineering pro- 
ficiency this car enjoys. 


Those whose association with 
splendid cars has quickened 
their appreciation have been 
wholly won by their first sight 
of LaFayvetTre. 


In their eagerness for ownership 
they formed priority lists in 
many cities even before a price 
announcement had been made. 


If you have owned one of the 
better motor cars and driven it a 
reasonably long time, it is not 
improbable that you, also, may 
want a LAFayetre. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at ars fill InpiANaAPous 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 











MAN'S motor car is one of his personal 
A possessions. If it is commonplace it 
stamps him as a man of little or no discrimina- 
tion. If it is “gaudy,” it proclaims his bad 
taste and lack of refinement. 


As a consequence, well-bred people insist upon 
a compromise between these two extremes. 


They demand individuality in their Motor 
Cars. But it is the quiet, unpretentious in. 


dividuality that characterizes a Patrician the 


world over. 


They demand “smartness” in their Motor 
Cars—but it is the smartness of exquisite 
design, luxurious appointment and finished 
detail. 


In a word, they demand just such a car as 
the Paige—“The Most Beautiful Car in 


America.” 








PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


Manufacturers of Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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FILLING SUMMER PREMISES 


and Promises—at Sloane’s! 
‘@JERHAPS the phrase Porch Furniture and Rugs sounds 


limited, but really it is meant to embrace all manner of 














: | SWF} furniture and floor coverings for the lighter needs of 
3 | Summer homes, whether one wishes to fill merely a nook, or to 
| furnish a Summer retreat of pretensions. 
on | | We shall not itemize the Sloane selections of Summer furniture 
and floor coverings, for they embrace literally everything, and so 
m | itemizing is both impractical and unnecessary. 
he 
| What is of paramount 
or ee importance is that the 
: : Sloane name is a Promise 
of Quality which, however 
as limited or liberal your needs, 
" will be religiously fulfilled. 
= 


Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics 


Interior Decorators 


We. J.SLOANE 


FIFTH AVE & 47th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















A pipe organ gives to a home an inde- 
finable charm. It is dignified, and with 
the right decorative treatment it adds 
beauty to the house. But its great appeal 
is its music—perhaps the greatest music 
in the world. No other instrument so 
closely reproduces the effects of the 
large orchestra. 


THE ESTEY RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


The Estey Organ can be built to fit 
any house, acoustically and mechanically. 

The Player makes it possible for any 
one to play the Organ, without interfer- 
ing with its being played by the human 
organist. 


The Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vermont. Studios in New 

York, 11 West 49th Street; Chicago, Lyon & Healy; Philadelphia, 1701 

naan Street; Boston, 120 Boylston Street; Los Angeles, 633 South 
ill Street. 





Tue performance of the Pierce-Arrow progress towards an ideal of perfection. 
today will amaze any driver who has not been There is more power than one dares use 
at its wheel so recently asto know the newest = for speed. Silently responsive gears give 
developments in the Pierce-Arrow’s steady — instant response and perfection of control. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY Buffalo New York 
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DOUGLAS M. GRANT 2% 


(2. golf courses, from Britain to India and from 


America to Australia, the “Choice of Champions’’ is the 


DUNLOP“ VAC” 


The most important single item to the playing 
of confident golf, is the RIGHT’ Ball, Dunlop 


Vacs are always the same good. aS, He 
' a Y Meee OAC eo! 
Nos. 29 and 31 81.00 each Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. ¢ 
Plus 10c War Tax ies ; 

PW. NIBLETY, American Representative 

305 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Powerful Car 


Meeting every demand of the road 


TEEL masters who for years have built the rolling stock 
of the leading railroads of the world have produced in 
the Standard Eight a car of supreme power. 








So perfect is it in engineering balance and construction 
that it meets every demand without the penalties which 
superiority in power has heretofore exacted. 


Absolute reliability and perfect flexibility combine to give 
full driving pleasure. 


Complete balance throughout the Standard Eight’s con- 
struction offers faultless riding ease. 


Naturally, every appointment for comfort is supplied in 
good taste. Its refinement of line immediately places it in 
the mind of the casual observer. 


The Standard Eight is built and tested in the hills of 
Pennsylvania by the Standard Steel Car Company of Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 








STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 
Automotive Dept. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STANDARD EIGHT 
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Important Facts Concerning 
Men’s and Boys’ Union Suits 


So you may buy with knowl- 
edge, we mention below some 
of the important facts that have 
helped to make Lastlong Flat- 
knit, Feather - weight Union 
Suits so popular throughout the 
country. 





Note These Lastlong Features 


Absorbent The knitted soft fabric absorbs per- 
spiration, eliminates that clammy 
feeling, lets in air, keeps body dry 
and cool. 


Made of the finest quality durable 
yarns that give satisfactory wear. A 
size 40 athletic style weighs only 6 
ounces. : 

The Knitting process makes the fabric 
flat and not in ribs or similar pat- 
terns. Knitted fabric gives. 


Feather- 
weight 


Flat-knit 


Roomy all over, cut and shaped for 
comfort, doesn’t “cling” in warm 
weather. 


A patented elastic V-shaped belt in 
the back of each suit that gives easily 
when you bend over, affording com- 
fort at the crotch when needed. 


Made in three-quarter-length leg with 
short sleeves; athletic knee length 
with no sleeves; short sleeve, knee 
length and ankle length with long 
sleeves; boys’ athletic. 


Popular priced —vyet they rival in 
quality many expensive, imported 
union suits. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
advise us. We will gladly send our 
booklet, “Buy with Knowledge,”” and 
sample of the Lastlong feather-weight 
fabric. 


Loose- 
fitting 


V-Shaped 
Belt 


Styles 


Sample 


We believe Lastlong Union Suits are 
made of the best feather-weight, flat- 
knit cotton fabric produced in the 
U.S.A. A comparison will prove this. 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 
349 Broadway, Dept. V, New York 


For /ASTLONG for 


Men __FEATHERWEIGHT : - FLAT-KNIT Boys 


Union Suits 
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VANITY FAIR 


Mind-Pictures 


(Continued from page 110) 


| in front of your piano and putting its 
fore feet on the keys. (8.) The neces- 
sary mind-picture is made at once. 

I have suggested that number ten 
should be represented by “tent” in your 
mind — easily remembered. Let the 
audience write down what they will for 
number ten and you can easily connect 
it with a tent and form a mind-picture. 
When performing to soldiers I nearly al- 
ways have “a suit of civvies” (civilian 
clothes) given to me for at least one 
number. If it is given for number ten, 
you can easily imgaine a suit of clothes 
hung on the outside of a tent. (10.) In 
the same way number thirteen is a horse- 
shoe. Suppose that the audience call 
out, “Number thirteen—A volume of 
Shakespeare.” An easy way of remem- 
bering this would be to form a mind- 
picture of Shakespeare with an enormous 
horseshoe pin stuck into his coat. (13.) 








| to you. 


The more fantastic and absurd your 
mind-pictures, the more easily you will 
retain them in your memory. For ex- 
ample, number seventeen is a young 
girl. If the audience have written down 
“butter” against their number seventeen 
you can form a mind-picture of a young 
girl eating a piece of bread and butter; 
but you will get a much better mind- 
picture if you think of a young girl who 
has had a pat of butter thrown at her 
eye by her young brother. (17.) 

Now, we will suppose that the aud- 
ience have called out their list of articles 
You impress upon them the 
fact that you have heard the things only 
once. You then ask the audience to 
look at their list, and you recite the 
whole of it. Each mind-picture you 


| have formed will be recalled by you 


directly you want it. I know that this 
seems incredible, but I can assure you 
that you can safely trust your brain to 
do the marvelous work for you. If you 
have formed your mind-pictures cor- 
rectly the result will be that you can 
remember the whole list of twenty-five 
articles after you have heard them read 
out to you once. Moreover, it does not 
matter what order you say them in, for 


| each mind-picture is independent of the 


| others. 


It looks very difficult to offer 


| to say them backwards, beginning at 


twenty-five, but it is just as easy to re- 
call them in that order as in the right 
order. Your mental effort ceases after 
you have formed each mind-picture. 

Another point. You can safely offer 
to remember the list when it is read out 
in any order. The audience need not 
begin with number one or finish with 
twenty-five. You can let them dodge 
you about in any way they please, and 
then you can repeat the list in the right 
order. This looks very difficult, but it 
is not. 

Another point. If the audience do 
read the list in irregular order, it is 
quite likely that, by accident or design, 


| they will leave out a couple of numbers. 


You, having no mind-pictures for those 
numbers, can tell at once what numbers 
have been omitted, and you name them. 
You then get the credit for being ex- 
tremely alert; in fact, much cleverer 
than you really are! 

By adapting this simple system of 
Memory you can easily remember the 
order of twenty-five cards after you 
have seen them dealt slowly on the 
table. Having got your stock of mind- 
pictures for each number from one to 
twenty-five, you then have to prepare 
a mind-picture for each card in the 
pack, and you have to remember all of 
them. One way of preparing such a list 
is by letting all the cards of the hearts 
suit stand for things in a butcher’s shop. 
The ace can be a bullock’s heart; the 
two of hearts can be the cashier flirting 
with the salesman; the three of hearts 
can be a “block ornament” (the sort of 





' thing that a poor woman who has 


pawned something would naturally 
buy); the four of hearts can be a steak 
(a “square” meal) ; and so on, until yoy 
get to the knave of hearts, which may 
be represented by the mind-picture of 4 
wily butcher putting a piece of fat on 
the under-side of his scale. For the 
queen of hearts and king of hearts you 
can leave the butcher’s shop and go, 
naturally enough, to Buckingham Palace. 

_In the same way you can form mind- 
pictures of the other suits. For clubs 
you go to any club and make up 
mind-pictures from things seen in it. A 
jeweller’s shop will help you in the same 
way with diamonds, and a garden will 
do the trick for you with spades. 

This list of fifty-two things, one for 
each card, must be memorized perfectly, 
and the list you compose for yourself 
will be the one you can remember most 
easily. 

Now, the twenty-five cards are dealt 
slowly on the table, and as each one is 
put down you form a mind-picture 
composed of the “number-picture” and 
the mind-picture representing the card, 
For example, number one is yourself, 
If the first card is the two of hearts, 
you at once imagine yourself interrupt- 
ing a flirtation between your butcher 
and his cashier in the desk. You will 
have no difficulty in remembering after- 
wards that the first card was the two of 
hearts. 

On paper this may seem to be very 
complicated, but in practice it is quite 
simple. In the old days, at the Egyptian 
Hall, I used to have a pack of cards 
dealt out, face downwards, in four rows 
on a large board resting on an easel. 
Of course, while they were dealt out I 
used to remember the order of the pack. 
Then I would get someone from the 
audience to alter the positions of cards, 
and finish up by asking him to turn the 
cards over, when the audience saw that 
they were arranged numerically and in 
their suits. I soon gave this up as being 
too slow for an ordinary audience. The 
“memory feat,’ as I have described it, 
always provides plenty of fun in any 
audience. People are always amused by 
the list made and read out by the 
audience. I used to have my list made 
on cards, which I threw out to the 
audience—thirty of them, with a num- 
ber on each card. After a time I found 
I was suspected of doing the trick by 
having the list whispered to me by 
someone in the wings, who was sup- 
posed to write down the things as the 
audience called them out. I was also 
suspected of doing the trick by having 
a large slate, with each thing written on 
it, pushed up from beneath the stage 
just behind the footlights. To meet 
these objections I did the feat on the 
“run down,” the little platform with 
steps to it leading from the auditorium 
to the stage. 

My memory feat has been of great 
assistance to me in private life. I can 
assure any man that, once he _ has 
memorized his list of mind-pictures 
such a simple thing as his wife’s shop- 
ping list will have no terrors for 
him—at least, so far as remembering 
the list goes! As for my friends’ tele- 
phone numbers, I simply cannot forget 
them. For example, if some man tells 
me that his number is 1385, I have only 
to think of myself going into a pawn- 
broker’s shop to pawn my piano and 
finding the pawnbroker sitting down 
behind the counter playing a game of 
cards—and the thing is done! In- 
deed, the great difficulty with me & 
to forget. When I was performing twice 
a day at the Egyptian Hall, with private 
performances in between, I often did 
the memory feat three times in one day. 

I can recommend my system as, not 
only a useful one, but as a good way of 
keeping my memory in training. 
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Does Your Chauffeur 
Look as Smart 
as Your Car? 

















He will if his 
outfit comes from 
Brill Brothers. 
They are better, 
and they give the 
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Broadway at Forty-Ninth Street 





























Summertime Suits 
forParticular Dressers 





REG US PAT ORS 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


(PURE WORSTED) 


UMMER COMFORT DEPENDS 

ON THE KIND OF CLOTHES 
A MAN WEARS. THEY MUST 
BE COOL, POROUS, FEATHER- 
WEIGHT, SHAPE RETAINING 
AND SMARTLY TAILORED. 


PRIESTLEY’S MOHAIR AND 
“AERPORE”™ SUITS ANSWER 
ALL THESE REQUIREMENTS. 


THIS LABEL shivep 





erpor3e Clot re 


GARMENT ON GARMENT 

















LOOK FOR THE PRIESTLEY LABEL SEWED IN THE 
COAT. IT IDENTIFIES THE FABRIC—GUARANTEES 
ITS GENUINENESS. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING CLOTHIERS 
AND MERCHANT TAILORS. 
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Who Is Shakespeare? 


(Continued from page 53) 


money. He accepted the offer of a 
couple of cigars—more or less gratefully 
—and left the office. 

William Collier liked the piece, but 
was already committed to The Hotten- 
tot. Frank Craven was rehearsing for 
The New Dictator, but gave young 
Shakespeare a letter of introduction to 
Ed. Wynn, who was out with a revue 
of his own. Wynn offered to buy the 
bedroom scene, but Shakespeare refused 
to detach it as it would kill the prop- 
erty. Sam Bernard said he would buy 


an option, if the character of Richard 


were changed to a pickle-manufacturer 
from Milwaukee. Finally, just as the 
author was beginning to despair, he saw 
the announcement that’ The Jest was 
about to close. A taxi-ride to Arthur 
Hopkins’ office, a rapid reading of the 
first two acts, and a contract was 
signed. What followed is theatrical 
history. 


An Interview with Mr. Shakespeare 


“BY my halidome!” said Mr. Shake- 
speare, when I succeeded in get- 
ting him alone for a minute at the 
Ritz, where he was lunching on venison 
pasty, “In very sooth ye have got to 
hand it to this same Barrymore! He 
hath ye goods! The elements are so 
mixed in him, that Nature might stand 
up and say to all the world: ‘This is 
some actor!’ What I always say to 
actors is ‘Speak the speech, I pray you, 
as I pronounce it to you, trippingly on 


the tongue: but if you mouth it, as 
many of your players do, I had as lief 
the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do 
not saw the air too much with your 
hand, thus, but use all gently.’ For, 
between thee and me and yon lamp. 
post, it offends me to the soul to hear 
a robustious periweg-pated fellow tear 
a passion to tatters, to very rags, to 
split the ears of the groundlings, who 
for the most part are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable movie-shows and vaude- 
ville. Am I right or wrong?” 

“Thou hast vociferated a mouthful” 
we agreed. 

“Pardie!” said young Shakespeare, 
pleased, “I thought you’d see my point, 
Well, this Barrymore,—nephew, I under. 
stand, to old John of Drew who draws, 
through being John, if you know what 
I mean—is All Right! He’s hot stuff! 
Not a note, not a nuance wrong from 
start to finish. Best thing he’s ever 
done. Puts him right up in a class by 
himself, nor let any scurvy knave tell 
thee different! Beshrew me, but they 
may prate of Master Forbes-Robertson, 
his Hamlet; of Edmund Kean; of 
Booth, and ye rest of ye shooting. 
match; yet none of them—take thou it 
from me!—had anything, certes, on this 
same Barrymore, I will inform the 
world! And now, good friend, I must 
away, for already Phoebus’ car is high 
in the heavens, and I have a date to 
shoot a few games with ye boys at ye 
Lambs. Give you good den!” 


For No Reason 


(Continued from page 71) 


No explosion, no rending, obliterating 
pain, no darkness! Sieroska waited.... 
What had happened? He pulled franti- 
cally with both hands. Nothing .. . the 
revolver was no good! A ‘wave of 
nausea made him lower his arm. He 
tottered, caught himself and with a vio- 
lent gesture tossed the weapon into the 
Rhone. It fell with a timid splash and 
disappeared. ... 

Sieroska looked about. No one had 
observed his extraordinary behavior. 
The sun was coming up from behind 
the mountains. The snowy peaks of 
the distant Alps appeared glowing and 
rosy against a brilliant sky. A wind 
fresh from the lake ruffled the surface 
of the Rhone like the swift opening 
of a lady’s fan.... 

“What has happened?”  Sieroska 
thought. “Did I really try to kill my- 
self a moment ago? Must I die? 
Must I?” 

He suddenly laughed aloud and 
walked quickly away toward the town, 
taking long strides and swinging his 
arms. Everything seemed fresh, re- 
juvenated, beautiful. Children scamp- 
ered by on the way to school. Shop- 
keepers opened their doors. Sieroska 
beamed at everyone. He went into a 
café and ordered chocolate. Delicious! 
Splendid fellow, the waiter. A little 
tired, perhaps, but a fine chap.... 
Sieroska rose, strolled along the boule- 
vard, hailed a cab and climbing in, 
ordered the driver to take him out of 
town—anywhere! He lolled on the 
cushions, his hat on the back of his 
head, enjoying the warmth of the sun, 
the motion of the carriage, the steady, 
vital, delicious beating of his own heart 
within that living body. He remem- 
bered a silly waltz tune, and, pursing 
his lips, whistled while the cab horse, 
with bells a-jingle, climbed a steep hill 
on the outskirts of the town.... 


IV 


HEN Sieroska woke the next morn- 
ing, he remembered the letters. 


‘ Some of them must already have been 


delivered. . . . What had he written— 
for no reason? How could he explain 
himself—justify himself? Could he tell 
his friends that the revolver had failed 
to go off? Impossible! Could he make 
a gesture and then refuse to carry it out 
logically, to the end? Could he, for the 
rest of his life, be branded as a comic 
coward! 

He went out and prowled about the 
town, shamefaced, fearful of encounter- 
ing anyone he knew. He had promised 
to do away with himself and he was 
still alive, a ridiculous, purposeless 
phantom! He sought excuses, reasons 
for his madness, explanation. . .. He 
averted his eyes from the gaze of 
passers by. Like a dog who expects 
to be kicked, he slunk down _ unfre- 
quented streets, and then the idea that 
he might .meet one of his friends began 
to haunt him. Finally, of course, he 
came face to face with one of them. 

“Sieroska! I knew it was a joke! I 
knew it! For no reason! That's the 
key to the riddle. You wanted to scare 
us, you sly fellow! Semenoff said ‘no’. 
I said ‘yes’. I was right. Yes? Ha! 
Ha! See you tonight at the café! 
Good-bye.” 

And Sieroska’s friend stood quite still, 
staring after him. A joke, eh? A joke! 
And he had made the most magnificent 
gesture of all! He felt himself between 
two worlds, for he had dedicated him- 
self to death and still stood upon the 
threshold. He had made a_ promise 
which must be kept. He had offered 
up his life and could not reclaim it. 
joke? No. A thousand times, no! 

X* * * * 


The sky was heavy with mist. 
Sieroska turned again toward the bridge, 
conscious of tears that drenched his 
cheeks. He hurried to the parapet and 
looked again at the scurrying water... 

“For no reason!” he shouted. And, 
throwing off his coat, leaped on to the 
railing and hurled himself into the rapid, 
the crystal, the generous, the mysterious 
waters of the Rhone... . 
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The Quality of Smartness 


A Modern Idea and Some of Its Devotees in the Past 
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By GEORGE HIBBARD 


BOE WE KE HE 


“Sirrah,” says the youngster, “make strove so frantically—Bulwer Lytton, 
me a smart wig, a smart one, ye dog.” He affected smartness and proclaimed 
The fellow blessed himself: he had smartness, and only attained a common 
heard of a smart nag, a smart man, tawdry imitation of smartness. Here, 
etc., but a smart wig was Chinese to too, one comes on another requisite of 
the tradesman. real smartness. It .mfust belong to the 

person without effort. Some are bom 

to smartness but lose it, through not 

HAT has constituted smartness in living up to their birthright. No one 

the past? ever attains smartness by exertion. Only 
There may be those who believe those are truly smart who have smart- 

that what they consider so financial an ness thrust upon them, or who become 
attribute may not have exhibited itself smart through becoming something else, 
in history. It has, however, on many Alexander the Great was smart and he 
occasions shown itself in many ways. was smart much more because of the 
What is more there have always been Bucephalus incidents than because he 
men and women in whom it has been conquered the world. What he did was 
a most important element. There have the chic thing to do—it was épatant, 
been times when it has been an in- and he did it. The other world con- 
fluence and a force—, that is, smart- querer was smart also, but not because 
ness considered for what it really is, he also conquered his world or even 
and for what it is sometimes supposed because he had millions of debts, but 
to be. What is more, there have been because he possessed that indefinable 
smart nations, and nations not so smart quality which leads the man or the 
and nations not smart at all. woman to say the thing or to do the 

To take up the question and go at it thing or even wear the garment or hat 
briefly from the beginning. Alcibiades which is best in accord with the mo- k 
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6 was probably the first recorded instance ment. 

te of what is smart. There were others And the women! Why, for example, 4 
8 undoubtedly before him, but they are was Madame du Barry smart though she nif 
% not known. He, however, was not came from the most ordinary beginning ip 
itd wholly smart because he was the first and Madame de Maintenon not, who ° 
g famous fop of history, or because he had a much better start in life? Their mm 


cut off his dog’s tail. If this had been morals were very nearly the same. The 
all, we should probably never have courts of Louis XIV and Louis XV ao 
heard of him and we should certainly were very nearly the same. They can 
not be considering him now. These be easily compared. The fact is that : 
were merely attributes—regrettable at- Madame de Maintenon was a great deal lit 
tributes—and he would never have been of a prig and a pretentious hypocrite, 
really smart without the position he while Madame du Barry was a light- 
held, which he attained through flexi- hearted, and also a light-headed, indi- 
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tab | bility of mind and a ready comprehen- vidual, always completely natural. She 

% g ; Sion of men and things. was smart because she was spontaneous 
“the oS ad 72 % | The alertness and activity of Alcibi- and history has given her credit for it. 
2, “ted ades helped to make his smartness. He There was the utter absence of straining 
we 5 Q was, of course, a good deal of a scoun- for effect, which is the essence of true 
x OS)ITH the purpose in mind of in- S drel, which unfortunately has frequently smartness, whereas the Maintenon was 
.o3 oa 2 ° h K % ‘ cS been one of the peculiarities of those always posing and succeeded only in be- 
— ecreasing the Knox alge na to who have had smartness as a character- ing dull and often ridiculous. The re- 
men. a department istic. However, not all rogues are sult was that while Madame du Barry 

oe 5 P as been £3 smart,—very far from it,—but again undoubtedly squandered millions in her 


organized which will be given over 
exclusively to clothes ready for wear. 


To give these clothes the presentation 
befitting their character, a mezzanine 
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Fifty-Two Fifth Avenue Store, where 
the garments are now being shown. 


The customary Knox ideals of service 
and Knox traditional quality will prevail, 
and men will be capably supplied, in 
accord with their requirements, with 
**Knox Clothes for every occasion.”’ 
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not all smart people are worthless. 

A person who is smart is generally 
doing something, even if it is some- 
thing which had much better not be 
done. No one has ever attained smart- 
ness simply by sitting still and doing 
nothing. They may have been distin- 
guished and important and impressive, 
but smartness is a very different thing. 
A little as to the word “smartness” it- 
self. It occurs hardly at all in later 
Victorian literature. Still it is not to 
be placed among modern words, but it 
is rather a revival. Early in the last 
century it was used exactly as it is used 
to-day by Charlotte Bronté. One was 
about to say by the least smart of little 
persons and yet curiously enough there 
is something of true smartness about the 
book of the little governess and, in- 
deed, also about herself. Shirley is a 
smart book—though it is really about 
very every day people without great 
standing or money. It is smart be- 
cause of its point of view and the 
sporting spirit in it, which is only the 
spirit of chivalry as displayed today. 


The Casual Quality of Smartness 


INGULARLY enough, too, the books 

of Jane Austen having to do with 
every-day people in an every-day coun- 
try neighborhood are smart because 
they are good mannered and unself- 
conscious and unselfassertive. To see 
this one has only to contrast them with 
the books of an author,—one says au- 
thor and not writer, because that is the 
way he would describe himself, who 
all his life strove beyond everything else 
to be smart and failed just because he 


heedlessness, the other in her conceited 
dabbling in politics began the ruin of 
France. There is a common sense about 
the canons of smartness which declares 
that the latter was not smart. 


Smartness in the Past 


Wer was the smartest King of 
France? Not really the pompous 
Louis XIV with all his effort. The 
smartest King of France was Henry IV 
with his worn doublet and hose and 
his empty pocket, writing his innumer- 
able love letters under a hedge while 
waiting with his small armies to attack 
or be attacked by the enemy. He was 
jovial, he was far from exclusive and 
he was always careless about his dress. 
Yet on an occasion no one could ap- 
pear more grandly, and in a truly smart 
club nowadays he would be more readi- 
ly admitted than his grandson with all 
of his glitter and glory. 

Naturalness and the absence of con- 
scious striving for effect are two of the 
most important points in the attainment 
of smartness. To come down a little 
further in history. The Regent m 
England who became George IV was 
called “the first gentleman in Europe, 
but with him everything was too thor- 
oughly artificial to be really smart. He 
shared too many characteristics of 
his friend, George Brummell, who has 
been mistakenly put forward as repre- 
senting smartness, whereas he was mere- 
ly a dressed tailor’s book. There was 
a Regent a few years before Regent 
George, the Regent of France—Philippe 
duc d’Orleans. He was morally as bad 
as they made (Continued on page 120) 
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OW often when touring you stop 

to gaze enchanted at some mag- 
nificent scene and someone in the party 
says ‘‘Wouldn't it be interesting to 
know how high we are here?”’ 

Well, youcazknow! Youcan know 
thealtitude of any placethrough which 
you are passing by simply glancing at 
the easy-reading dial of the Tycos Auto- 
Altimeter—a thoroughly dependable 
little instrument made so it can be set 


Tycos Auto-Altimeter 
It Adds to Your Pleasure When Motoring 


into your instrument board, or screwed 
onto the back of the front seat where 
others riding in the back can readily 
see and read it. 

The Tycos Auto-Altimeter is a tried 
and proven instrument constructed 
along the same general lines as the 
famous Tycos Aeroplane Altimeter, 
supplied to the American and Allied 
aircraft during the war. 

Made in three styles, reading to 5000 


feet in 20-foot divisions, price $35.00; 
reading to 10,000 feet in 50-foot divi- 
sions, price "$36. 50; and reading to 
16,000 feet in 50-foot divisions, price 
$39.00. 

On sale in the better class of 
motor supply shops, optical stores and 
instrument dealers. If your dealer 
is unable to supply you, write us 
direct, enclosing price. Safe delivery 
guaranteed, 


Taylor [Instrument Companies Rochester, New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Quality of Smartness 


(Continued from page 118) 


them, but he was a man of real ability, 
and what he did was done without 
thought that people would stare and 
wonder at him. Consequently he was 
infinitely more smart than the Regent 
who was Brummell’s friend. 

Nations may be smart as well as in- 
dividuals. Greece had a quality which 
Rome with all its might and magnifi- 
cence never had. Its greater finish and 
perfection of life had much more that 
was in accordance with modern smart- 
ness than the lumbering methods of 
Rome. Neither were the courts of 
medieval Italy smart, though much 
more so than Rome, while the court of 
Provencal France with troubadours 
had almost attained modern smart- 
ness. Nor was chivalry smart, for 
it was altogether too solemn, self-con- 
scious and ponderous an affair. Nor, 
indeed, was the old court life of France 


really smart. It was too’ formal. There 
was too much etiquette. It was mag- 
nificent, but it was not smart. As for 


modern nations a great deal may be 
learned, taking into consideration the 
results of our historical investigations 
from the fact that Germany has never 
at any period been considered smart. 
Indeed, it has from the very beginning 
been held to be the very antithesis of 
smartness. The causes of this and the 
results of this are politically very in- 


structive. 


Why is Roumania smart and Bul- 
garia not? For this there are very 
definite ethnological and historical rea- 


sons. 

All that has been said until just now 
has to do with the past, but, indeed, 
smartness is a peculiarly modern quality. 
It has been a development of the mod- 
ern world and is one of its most char- 
acteristic attributes. There can be no 
doubt that smartness really began with 
the French Revolution. It is really a 
thing of today—only important in re- 
cent times and more important now 
than ever. 

The persons who existed in other cen- 
turies and to whom reference has been 
made are only instanced as being the 
nearest approach to what present-day 
smartness is. They offer cases where 
something of modern smartness is to be 
found, though it is really known only to 
the memory of the present generation. 
With the French Revolution the early 
formality of speech and manner was 
swept away, and there sprang up what 
might be described as a difference of 
point of view, which was and is ex- 
emplified by smartness. Fundamentally 
one of the actual requirements of smart- 
ness is cleanliness. The old talon rouge, 
politeness and flowery compliment— 
gone forever and a good thing too— 
were not attainable without a great deal 
of practice, but cleanliness was possible 
for every one and smartness is really 
the most democratic of things. 


The Influence of Democracy 


MAN or woman bettered himself or 
herself, dressed with greater care 
and, if they had the ability, became 
successful and smart. As Bonaparte 
was the first man of the new world, 
the world which has become the 
world of today, his sister Pauline Bona- 
parte was probably the first woman of 
the world of the new period. She was 
the first and most shining supplanter of 
the grande dame, of the past whose day 
was forever gone, and who never had 
been at all smart. The fascinating rath- 
er than beautiful, the provoking rather 
than enchanting, Pauline was the first of 
smart women, the first of the long line 
of celebrities who have succeeded her in 
France, England and America. She 
marked an epoch and inaugurated an 
era, for she instituted smartness. 
Bonaparte himself was so much under 


the influence of the pomposity of the 
past that he never became smart. He 
may have had it in him, as apparently 
he had almost all aptitudes in conner. 
tion with worldly affairs. However this 
may be, though Napoleon did not fall 
in with the new order of things in this 
regard, other men soon began to do 59, 
and the modern social world began. An 
example of this is the Second Empire 
which with all of its glitter and jn- 
stability was smart in a way the First 
Empire never was. And Edward VII 
was smart—the smartest of the smart— 
as the Regent George never had any 
idea of being. 

If one attempts to test the people 
and institutions by this touchstone of 
smartness, in most cases it is only neces- 
sary to ask these questions: Why, in 
prose, is Turgenev smart and not Tol- 
stoi or in poetry Swinburne and Fitz- 
gerald and not Wordsworth and hardly 
Tennyson? Why, in humor, Lewis Car- 
roll and not Edward Lear? Why, in 
art, Gainsborough and not Romney? 
In music why Chopin and not Schv- 
bert? In our own day, why was Ros- 
tand smart? Why is Barrie smart with- 
out trying and why is Bernard Shaw 
who has tried very hard to be smart 
never been so at all? Why, in poetry, 
is Amy Lowell smart? Why, on the 
stage, are all of the Drews and Barry- 
mores smart? Why, in the movies, 
Nazimova and Lillian Gish? To speak 
of something else besides persons, why 
is an orchid smart and not a tulip? 
Why among creators of costumes are 
Poiret and Bonet smart when Worth— 
a name which charmed for half a cen- 
tury—does so no longer? 

For a long time there have been no 
class distinctions except between those 
who are smart and those who are not. 
This marks out and makes “society” 
now the world over. 

And how democratic this is and how 
different. The theory was that it took 
three generations to make what was 
the alleged gentleman of the past, but 
for a long time a man has been able 
to be born anywhere and to become 
smart before middle age. Pride of an- 
cestry is now recognized as the rather 
absurd pretence it really is. But smart- 
ness is attainable by everyone, and 
therefore is really worth the study of 
everyone caring about its attainment. 

It constitutes the last stronghold not 
of aristocracy, privilege, and class, but 
the last mark by which what is attained 
is distinguished. It is going to last, for 
no man is going to succeed without 
wanting to mark that success through 
justifiable pride in some way or other. 
The pity is that there is such a mistaken 
idea of real smartness, and that those 
who attain fortune and position should 
be led so often to adopt the false imita- 
tion of it. In doing this they only dis- 
credit what is good by covering it and 
travestying it by what is bad, which & 
not good for the individual or for the 
country. 

Yes, the present smartness is the 
product of our time. It is the outcome 
of the change in movement, the vitality 
of the day—and there never was a time 
so vital. As that vitality with its m- 
tense and manifold colorfulness and anl- 
mation is expressed in one way by the 
syncopated dance music of the present 
so it is also expressed by smartness. 
This colored multiform present has 
chosen this way to manifest itself. It i 
shown in the flight of the last aero- 
plane and in the curl over the next little 
shop girl’s ear. It is the expression an 
triumph of democracy. It is the asset 
tion of the individual. In a way, it 
the declaration of the main principles 
of freedom and a breaking away from 
old and dull and heavy bonds of treat: 
ment and restraint. 
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TNO lovers of good music and good furniture, Brunswick 

‘Phonograph Models De Luxe have an ardent appeal. 

In design, the Lombardi is reminiscent of the early Ve- 

netian art. In rooms where the decorative motif is Italian, 
this model is in rare good taste. 

Besides The Lombardi, Brunswick Models De Luxe 
include cabinets that are, in design, heritages of the roman- 
tic pastin the Manor Houses of England and the Chateaux 
of France. Modern art is expressed in the Gotham. 

Concealed within these hand wrought cabinets is the 
phonograph of equal merit, equipped with a new and im- 
proved electric motor. 

The Brunswick Method of Reproduction captivates Be 

-music lovers by its attainment in clarity of expression and ran He ka 
faithful rendition of the artist’s talent. Briefly, this method 

is based upon the U/tona and the Tone Amplitier—two fea- Oh 
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Our newest advancement is found in Brunswick Rec- ee, 
ords. Each Brunswick record is interpreted by a noted 
director, or accomplished artist technically trained in the 
art of recording. Thus we unite the talent of the artist ae 
with the genius of the composer. ; Pam rk Sy 

Write us for brochure in colors describing all models im an 
detail. Or ask any Brunswick dealer for acopy. 1) 
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WE - SHALL - KEEP - FAITH 


ROM the beauties of spring to beauty of spring suspension 
is not a far cry after all, for blossoms carry no thrills to 
the motorist whose spirit is racked by the torture of travel 
in a hard riding car. 
Mercer was designed to hold the road at top speed. Low hung and 
superbly proportioned as between its sprung and unsprung weight it insures 
to its passengers the full delight of every landscape, every fragrance, every 
bit of color—unspoiled by jolts and jars that concentrate attention on one’s 
own discomfort and draw the veil between the sufferer and the natural 
glories he was meant to revel in. 


Mercer is a Hare’s Motors product. The fundamental virtues ate all there. 


MERCER MOTORS COMPANY 


Operated by 
HARES MOTORS, INC. 
16 West 61st Street, New York City 
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a Andrew Alexander 


548 Fifth Avenue, New York 


\| The Fields and Woods, 


the links and thecourts, are beginning to 
stir thoughts of sport. The devotee can come : 

















or send here for shoes designed expressly and 
correctly for his or her favorite game. But if 
you take your sport vicariously, there are 
smartly individual styles of an original sort 
that Alexander is 
famous for—like 
the man’s shoe 
illustrated. 






















EGYPTIAN 


DELTTIBHS 


“The Utmost in Cigarettes” 
Plaix Sud or Cork ‘Tip 


Enquiries Invited. .4@ 





THE BROGUE— 
developed for sport 
wear — white buck, 
tan calf trimming, 
$22. Plus tax $1.20. 





People of culture and refinement invariably 
PREFER Deities to any other cigarette. 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish \ J 
Mnpgysos and doe Gi lentes in the World 3 OF seme 3 LS | aes 
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A complete line of golf club heads 
to fit your particular requirements. 





An “Extra Metal Quality” — 
that gives Surer Back-spin 


OLF’S most difficult shot—the short 

pitch out of trouble that must lie dead 
on the green to escape furthertrouble. “Use 
everything you’ve got” —and play it witha 
prayer. And if ever a shot required every 
aid a club could give it, this is it. Isn’t that 
the very reason such astonishing results are 
had with a niblick made of Monel Metal? 


Monel Metal golf club heads possess all the 
properties of Monel Metal—that strong, 
durable alloy which has proved so superior 
in industrial service, in chemical, power 
plant, and like fields where resistance to 
superheated steam, acids, high heat and 
rust is vital. 


They have the same strength and rust 
resistance found in this metal, and some- 
thing more—a resiliency, a weight-balance, 
a “feel” that gives greatest aid to your actual 
golfing ability in making even the most 
difficult shots. 


Try the “feel” of a Monel Metal niblick—at your 
professional’s; write us for descriptive booklet. 
Address the Monel Metal Products Corporation, 
Bayonne, N. J. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
43 Exchange Place New York, N. Y. 
The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 


Onel metal 
GOLF HEADS 


THE 
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NICKEL COMPANY 





INTERNATIONAL 











with an overhanging bank that simply 
| swallows all the drives that are not 
rising at that point. To the courageous 
player is given a short approach to the 
green, while to the timorous chap, who 
has played safe to the right there is 
left a tricky little mashie pitch to an 
unseen green. Add fifteen yards to the 
rubber core and the veriest tyro will 
fail to see the beauty of the hole, and, 
confident not in his own powers, but 
in those of the ball, he will essay the 
shortest route to the green. What a 
superb test, also, of a drive and a well 
calculated pitch is the splendid Cape 
Hole on this world renowned link. 
But if we suppose the use of a ball of 
added power, the treacherous corner 


| becomes as naught, and a world-famed 


hole becomes swat 
ground. 


Try the same test at Pine Valley, a 


a commonplace 


| course which demands a golfer’s best 
| attention. 


Almost every hole there, 
holes worked over so carefully, so 
thoughtfully for the past five years, 
would be ruined. Where can you find 
a more nerve-racking test than the 
fifth hole, a 228-yard shotter over a 
goodly expanse of water to a fairly 
narrow green as high as the tee? A 
lovely test shot, brassie or driver as you 
will. Given a livelier ball and an iron 
would take all the punch out of the 
hole. And what a loss at the noble 
seventh, to my mind the grandest two- 
shot hole in America, or the 464-yard 
fourth, or the ninth, where a golfer can 


| well glory when he is home in two. 


We might multiply our instances al- 
most without ceasing. The first hole at 
Garden City and the fifteenth; the sec- 


| ond and fifteenth at the Engineers’ 
| Country Club; the fifteenth at Baltus- 


rol. True, tees might be set back in 
some instances, but the zest of real golf 
would gradually disappear. James 


' Barnes, the great pro., after playing his 


first round over a western course which 


boasts of a yardage of almost 7,000 


said: 
“Tt sure was funny. After you hit a 
drive and a couple of good brassies you 


| asked the caddy, ‘Say boy, where is the 


flag?” 


| be was not always thus. Back in the 
good old days, the feather balls were 
nearly all of a kind and it was almost 
impossible to hit one further than 170 
yards at St. Andrews. The scores made 
then over a links which measured about 
5,000 yards give us an indication of 


| what distances feather balls flew. From 
; 1806, when the first medal play events 


of note were carded, until 1852, there 
were but three scores turned in under 
100, a 97 in 1834 and two 99’s in 1856. 
This may be taken as rather conclusive 
evidence that the tees and greens were 
not changed to any extent, or the balls 
improved. 

The advent of the gutta percha ball 
caused a demand for more severe courses 
not only because the ball flew a greater 
distance but because, unlike the feather, 
which became shapeless at times and 


| spoiled the putting, the gutta held its 





shape and gave the players a better 
chance on the green. There were few 
links where a change could not be made 
simply by shifting the tees, since the 
hazards were all natural. But it must 
be admitted that it was the ball and not 
the increased skill of the players which 
caused the changes to be planned and 
made. 

The gutta ball of the bramble mark- 
ing type created a sensation at St. An- 
drews, which was the home of the golf- 
ball making industry, under the super- 
vision of Allan Robertson, one of the 
greatest of all golfers. When word of 
a new found material for golf balls 
was brought to the attention of the 
ball makers, Robertson glowered round 


VANITY FAIR 


Saving $10,000,000 for Golfers 


(Continued from page 82) 


the shop and said, “Dinna let me catch 
ye meddlin’ wi’ thae new fangled toys,” 
Tom Morris, Robertson’s best friend, 
finally gave in to the desire to play 
with these far flying balls and was at 
once discharged from Robertson’s em- 
ploy and, on the following half holiday, 
both showed their animosity by plant- 
ing a row of hedges on the border line 
of their connecting gardens so that in 
time they would not be able even to see 
each other. In addition, Robertson put a 
reward on every gutta ball turned in to 
his shop, trying unsuccessfully to cor- 
ner the market. But progress could 
not be hampered long and it wasn't 
many moons before Robertson himself 
was installed at the head of a shop 
turning out the hated spheres. To make 
the links more difficult, cross bunkers 
and traps were made and it will be re- 
membered that this was the common 
type of trapping in this country, until 
the rubber-cored ball was improved. 


ONG driving records with the gutta 
ball are worth noting. Some of 
the longest drives were the 350-yard 
drive of Archie Simpson at the sixth 
hole at St. Andrews, and Freddy Tait’s 
great effort at the Heathery Hole, St. 
Andrews, where, on January 11, 1893, 
he drove 341 yards and 9 inches with- 
out the aid of a breath of air. 

A man who has been acknowledged 
as the supreme hitter of them all, day 
in and day out, is Mr. Edward Black- 
well. In 1892, he carried, with a gutta, 
the seventeenth hole at St. Andrews, 
366 yards, the longest drive ever made 
with the hard ball. That same year he 
drove past the Long Hole a distance of 
520 yards, in two shots, and then turn- 
ing back, in two more shots he covered 
516 yards. 

Six years ago after not a little dis- 
cussion of standardisation and the com- 
parative merits of the gutta and the 
rubber core, a driving competition was 
held at Sandy Lodge with Harry Var- 
don, James Braid, J. H. Taylor, and 
George Duncan as smiters. Each drove 
two gutta balls and two rubber cores. 
Duncan led with a drive of 240 yards 
with Braid second at 225 yards with 
the “guttie”, while Braid with the rub- 
ber core was 278 yards and Duncan 
268 yards, which furnished a good cri- 
terion, thirty yards being the accepted 
difference between the two balls—up to 
six years ago. 

Since that time golf balls fly from 
fifteen to twenty-five yards further, al- 
though the recent trials in England 
show averages of around 235 to 245 
yards. In the United States, where the 
air resistance is less, the average is ten 
to fifteen yards more. 


Lipo’ the rubber-cored ball of the 
far flying sort made its appearance, 
in 1915, there were put out of commis- 
sion in America as first class links no 
fewer than one thousand courses. De- 
mands for golf architects to make 
changes became more and more insistent 
and this group, which originally in- 
cluded only a paltry half dozen, finally 
became a well-known profession and 
achieved its present magnitude of sixty- 
five. The members demanded urgently 
the finest sand for the traps, never stop- 
ping to investigate the cost, © which 
turned out to range around five hun- 
dred dollars a carload; the best golfers 
made a request for bunkers instead of 
high cross mounds and they got them; 
greens had to be made larger, and the 
turf had to be velvety, and the putting 
surface had to be worked over till it 
undulated scientifically. 

The members got what they wanted 
and paid for it in increased dues. No 
less than thirty million dollars has been 
expended in making improvements upon 
our golf links during the past few years. 
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SOFT COLLARS 


OW that you see 

the most success- 
ful business executives 
wearing Soft Collars, it 
is apparent that this 
sensible fashion has 
come to stay. 






















You will find that a 
surprising number of 
men prefer to wear 
Earl & Wilson Soft 
Collars so that they 
can look as well as they 
feel. And yet they pay 
no more. 


STETSON 


utta 
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eo are never quite enough STETSONS 


803, to go arcund — just another instance of 


rith- 
how alert men appreciate fine style and thorough- 


bred Quality. 
TOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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EARL & WILSON 
EARL & WILSON, Makers, TROY, N. Y. 
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LICATELY SCENTED 
COLD TIPS 
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White Buckskin, Sl 
‘Trimmed with Black 
or Jan Calf oy 
4 


If your dealer cattok su 
you.write camel sien 
1790 Broadway 


| 2 YY New York 
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| 19 Temple Place -~_ —. — Boston , Mass. 
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STYLE and 
COMFORT 


[\ THE popular new 
Marathon Flexyde Belts 
all belt qualities are com- 


bined. 


The washable Flexyde strap 
is flexible enough to allow 
perfect body freedom, but it 
will not stretch. 


Marathon Flexyde Belts look good 
when new and better after being 
worn—no seams, no frayed edges, 
no cracking, no discoloring. 
The Giant-Grip Buckle—an_ exclusive 
Marathon idea — permits exact fitting, 
quickly and easily, and it will not slip, 
even in “old age”. 
OU’LL like the Marathon— 
everybody does—it’s the differ- 
ent and better belt. 


INSIST UPON MARATHON 
at YOUR HABERDASHERS 
Black, Cordovan, Grey, White 


Plain or Initial Buckles 
“Standard or Narrow Sport Models 


LADIES SPORT BELTS 


in Attractive Colors and White 


MARATHON 


WASHABLE FLEXYDE 


BELTS 


Made exclusively by MARATHON, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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‘Caruso: A Series of Caricatures 


Impressions, by a Gifted Caricaturist, of a Great 
Tenor Who is Himself a Caricaturist of Note 


By DOMENICO SINDONA —— 
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Caruso is not above a joke, even The King of Tenors, in his morn- 
when it is on himself. He has ing wrapper, at the Knickerbocker 
enjoyed enormously Signor Sin- Hotel, faces one of the many in- 
dona’s impression of himself as vaders who want a five-spot to 
he appears in his Pagliacci out- bury a great-aunt—who has just 
fit clowning for all he is worth died in great poverty, in Italy 





Here Caruso is seen sitting for a 
picture, a posture too painful for 
joking. A favorite trick of the 
tenor’s is to make violent, and whol- 
ly unconventional faces, at the artist 
who is perpetrating his likeness 


Caruso as Mario, the revolu- 
tionary painter in “Tosca”, in 
the act of defying Scarpia. This 
is one of Caruso’s favorite réles 





Caruso, as the penitent monk in 
“Forza del Destino”. Sindona 
uses only a few strokes, as Ca- 
ruso does in his own caricatures 


| 
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Don't give 
‘just candy "— 
give a 
Sampler! 
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WE ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 
OUR THIRD FLOOR GALLERIES 
- f ™4 
Wm. Ao. FRENCH & Co. 
“a MINNEAPOLIS, DIINN. 
in- 
to 
ist 
ily 
INTERIOR DECORATORS | 
AND MAKERS OF 
FINE KFORNTTUIRE 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa ant Marshmallow Whip 
MASTER 
Te Shoe Builders Per, 
SHOE? Vat CRAFTE— 
= eae ee 5 ay \ se . 
27 W. 38* St: NEW YORK 
WIDTHS AAAA TO D-LENGTHS 1 TO 10 
F rench, F eminine and Charming 
SCEN ; 
i glen i are the shortened vamps and coquetries of 
| design displayed by the ShoeCraft Shoes 
-AR-DAS Bath Tablets are now making their Spring debut on Fifth 
indispensable to the well- Avenue. In aristocratic slimness they 
ay sega ~— — remain loyally American; in perfection of 
you are offered a bat ae “ o aa 
luxury that is emphatically not fit, typically ShoeCraft, ” the narrow 
an extravagance, widths being especially adapted to the 
ne ee ae Oe eT contours of slender feet. 
toilet goods departments or direct 
WISTARIA—Artfully becoming is this patent 
CLARKE & CO | leather pump with straps to accentuate a well- 
Perfumers a | arched instep. It fits snugly at heel, as do all 
erfu i hy } : (raf, ats i $22. 
PORTLAND, ORE. HALAL Y . ShoeCraft models. Price, $22 
FRANK M. PRINDLE ; a 
tion > Saale Sig 
— Distributors Orders posthard. Fit guar- : 
~ 71 W, 35th Sr. anteed. harge Accounts. 
NEW YORK 
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Price 35c 


The Cost of a 60-Dish Package 
of Quaker Oats 





A 60-dish package 
... m™ Of Quaker Oats will 
“ j : cost you 35 cents. 

A small fish will 
cost you the same 
amount — enough to 






35 Cents serve four people. 
For Three Chops Three chops. will 
cost you about the 


same—only enough for three. And seven eggs at this writing 
cost as much as that 60-dish package of Quaker. . 


Mark the Food You Get 


The package of Quaker Oats yields Lo 


6221 calories—the energy measure of : 










food value. 

The fish, eggs or chops which that 
35c buys will not average one-tenth 
as much. 

As a food they cannot compare with 
oats. For the oat is the greatest food 
that grows. It is almost a complete 
food, nearly the ideal food. 

_ About all the human body needs is 
in oats in right proportion, 

his is how the calory cost compares 
with other necessary foods, based on 
prices at this writing: 


35 Cents 
For Seven Eggs 














‘AK Gk Cost Per 1000 Calories 
JAKE 
Cae Quaker Oats 5igc 
Average Meats . ‘ . 45c 
Average Fish . A, - 80c 
$e Hen’s Eggs. ; x - ec 
at Vegetables . llc to 78c 
HITE OAT 
wz The wise housewife’s conclusion must be this: 
a The proper breakfast is Quaker Oats. It 


means supreme nutrition—foods that everybody 
needs. 
3 And the 90 per cent that it saves on breakfasts 
For a 60-Dish Package can buy costlier foods for dinner. 

6221 Calories 


Quaker Oats 


Only 10 Pounds in a Bushel 
Quaker Oats are flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. You get the cream 
of the oats, the maximum flavor, without extra cost, when you ask for 
this premier brand. 
35c and 15c per Package 
Except in the Far West and South 3339 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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O Americans the railroads have 

traditionally represented a_ political 

idea. Groups of people have either 
been for the railroads or against them. 
The new instruments of transportation 
grew more quickly than the under- 
standing by ordinary folk of their social 
meaning. And the roads on their own 
initiative in many instances entered 
politics—not always with the purest in- 
tentions. 

It is perhaps fantastic to suggest tak- 
ing the railroad problem out of politics. 
It would be like recommending that 
Mother Earth secede from the solar 
system. The political aspect will per- 
sist long after the last tie has worn out. 
But it is conceivable that America’s 
ultimate sovereigns will come to look 
more and more on the railroads as an 
aggregation of cars, locomotives, tracks 
and terminals designed for public uses. 

iready folk are beginning to think 
of the railroads more than hitherto in 
terms of economics, and are making 
new distinctions. They may continue 
to hate or love railroad managers or to 
cherish or despise railroad security hold- 
ers, but they are coming to know that 
they can have only a favorable attitude 
toward the railroads—and be _intelli- 
gent. Unless you can conceive with 
artistic satisfaction of a reversion to a 
primitive state of society in which com- 
munication is unnecessary and every 
neck in the woods is independent of 
every other, you will not derive any joy 
from contemplating a physical deterio- 
ration of the American railroad sys- 
tem. Unless you share Rousseau’s 
dreams, you will not console yourself 
with any. sense of poetic justice, if the 
railroads, undernourished _ financially, 
should halt and stumble and fail to keep 
the wealth of the country in a dynamic 
state, readily transferable from one dis- 
trict to another. 

In Wall Street, where folk have a 
special interest in the railroads, it is 
recognized that the idea of private op- 
eration is now undergoing a crucial test. 
The financial community knows that 
the politically conscious public will not 
endure bad service merely to perpetu- 
ate a special scheme of operation. Un- 
less the service is reasonably good, a 
strong demand for public ownership will 
undoubtedly become articulate. And 
unless the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission permits the roads to re-establish 
their credit, many owners of railroad 
securities may join the advocates of 
Federal operation. 


The Case for Federal Ownership 


ee. paradoxical as it may 
seem, there is a sentiment among 
the fringe of restless railroad capitalists 
for the quasi-Socialistic experiment. 
Those who hold this contradictery view 
are impatient, because their securities 
are selling far below par. They con- 
tend that, if the roads were perma- 
nently taken over by the government, 
the valuation would be determined in 

















the courts, and would, in their opinion, 
validate most of the outstanding securi- 
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The Financial Situation 
Are Railroad Bonds on the Bargain Counter? 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


ties. In the language of the market- 
place, such security holders feel that 
they would be able to unload on the 
government at a higher rate than they 
could now sell in open market. This 
view is predicated on the belief of 
bankers and railroad executives that 
the physical value of the railroads—as 
a result of reorganizations, expenditures 
out of earnings, increase in the value of 
the real estate holdings of the roads, 
and other factors—is greater than the 
capitalization. Those who are still talk- 
ing about watered railroad stocks are, 
according to the bankers, speaking a 
dead language, which has been meaning- 
less for years. 

Regarding this situation, Samuel Rea, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system, recently remarked: “On De- 
cember 31, 1917 (just before war time 
Federal operation began), the par value 
of the outstanding capital stock and the 
funded debt of the railroads, said to 
contain billions of water, was $21,249,- 
357,241. Against that capitalization 
their gross investment, including road 
and equipment, miscellaneous physical 
property, investments in affiliated com- 
panies and other general investments, 
aggregated, as shown in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s report for 
1917, $24,281,550,363, so that their total 
investment was $3,032,193,122 in excess 
of their capitalization. The railroad 
companies themselves acquired and held 
$4,847,571,224 of that outstanding capi- 
tal, and the balance, $16,401,786,017, 
was held by the public.” 

But, although possibly investors might 
profitably sell out to the government, 
most bankers and railroad executives 
argue that to do so would be to sacri- 
fice much for the chance of immediate 
gain. Those who plead against govern- 
ment ownership as a means of liqui- 
dating railroad securities assert that 
public operation would be _ inefficient 
and slovenly and would soon react un- 
favorably on the whole economic fabric, 
and that those who had perhaps prof- 
ited on the transaction would ultimately 
share in the general chaos predicted. 


The Esch-Cummins Act 


PANTIE, the immediately prac- 
tical question is how much wi 
the railroads earn under the adminis- 
tration of the Esch-Cummins Act by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The law guarantees a return of 514 per 
cent to groups of railroads, but in prac- 
tice some components of the group may 
earn more and some less. The fortunate 
roads—and some doubt the constitu- 
tionality of this provision—must divide 
excess ¢arnings with the government, 
but the less successful cannot share 
losses. However, a contingent fund has 
been created to give succor to the weak- 
er companies. ; 

The significant step forward that rail- 
road men perceive in the Act is that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been authorized for the first time 
to act constructively to enhance the 
credit of the (Continued on page 128) 
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For Summer Comfort 
Kady Concealed Suspenders 


Worn under the shirt, with or without a belt. 
Easily fastened to side buttons on inner side of 
waistband. Kady Concealed give men relief from 
the discomfort of a tight belt. They hold the shirt 
down and are an aid to a neat appearance. Equipped 
with the comfort-producing Double Crown Roller, 
famous in other Kady Suspenders. Ask for KADY 
CONCEALED—ask for and be sure you get the 
genuine. 

At Leading Haberdasheries Everywhere 


Tke OHIO SUSPENDER CO., Mansfield, Ohio 
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When we take a new cus- 
tomer in tow, we _ never 
worry about the tow line! 
What stronger link of 
friendship than our guar- 
antee of satisfaction! 

Money back, any time, if 
you want it. 

All-wool clothes.  All- 
leather shoes. Hats and 
fixings of the same depend- 
able sort. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at13thSt. “Four at 34thSt. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
JACKETS OF SUITS FOR BUSINESS AND 
STREET WEAR, FINCHLEY HAS STUDI- 
OUSLY ADHERED TO THE RESERVED 
TVPE OF TREATMENT, WHICH THE 
RESERVED MAN CONSIDERS MOST 
SUITABLE TO HIS REQUIREMENTS. 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


READY-T0O-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


Style Brochure mailed on request 


SWest 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 






































‘Best Knit’’ Hosiery is uniform—dependable 
—every pair like one before—perfect. 


The silk and lisle retain their rich, silky lustre 
and perfect fit even after long wear. For 
warmth and long service the wool and cash- 
mere are extremely desirable. 


Sizes always marked accurately — when you 
buy a certain size you get it. 

Full range of colors and desirable weights and 
styles. Silk, cashmere, lisle, silk lisle, silk 
plaited, silk and wool. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. Mil- 
waukee Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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SLIP-GRIP 


spares your neckwear 
the injury caused by 
hooksand sharp 
points. Its spring 
tension fingers slip 
over the edge of the 
collar without muss- 
ing or tearing the 


fabric and hold it se- 


curely in place. 


Slip-Grip preserves 
all day the neat ap- 
pearance which your 
soft collar has in the 
morning and adds a 
touch of smartness 
to your toilet. 

Two million enthusiasts 


wear it. Ask yourdealer 
for Slip-Grip—50Oc up. 


Good Specialty Co. 
Distr «butors 
Star Building 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A 


Keep Your 
Collars Free 
From Holes 


MacLean and Wood 
Toronto and Winnipeg 
Canadian Representatives 


= 


TRADE MARK 


Sole Manufacturers 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Eisenstadt Mfg. Co. 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 126) 


roads. The power of rate fixing under 
the new regime is no longer to be 
wielded exclusively for the purpose of 
protecting the shipper and the passenger 
from unduly high rates. It is to be 
directed henceforth also to save the 
transportation companies. from credit 
starvation. 

Despite this change, bankers cannot 
yet make up their minds whether it will 
be possible for the companies to finance 
their colossal needs for new equipment 
and general expansion in the open 
money market. And unless the roads 
can, the new era will end in failure. 
The notion is permeating the con- 
sciousness of the nation that the rail- 
roads cannot function to the degree 
needed unless their ability to borrow 
money is restored. And the advocates 
of the new regime passionately hope 
that the widespread realization of this 
fact will be translated into a policy that 
will enable the roads to wax strong 
again. 


The Slump in Railroad Securities 


WHEN the private owners resumed 
possession of their property a 
minute after midnight on March 1, rail- 
road bonds were selling at the lowest 
level reached thus far during the twen- 
tieth century. The decline of the bonds 
reflected a lack of buying impulse, and 
hence the securities yielded to the un- 
favorable market factors. Interest rates 
have increased greatly during and since 
the war, and the price of outstanding 
issues fell sufficiently to bring the net 
return on the bonds up to the current 
interest rates. Then, too, there has been 
a lack of funds in the investment mar- 
ket for taxable securities for many 
months. Because of the altitudinous 
super taxes on the earnings of indi- 
viduals of wealth, they have eschewed 
all bonds but the tax exempt and have 
placed the remainder of their invest- 
able income into speculative ventures. 
Moreover, the slump in railroad securi- 
ties reflected a fall in the credit stand- 
ing of the railroads, resulting from the 
uncertainty of their permanent earning 
power. And finally the dramatic col- 
lapse in the foreign exchange market 
induced Frenchmen, Britons and Ger- 
mans to sell their American bonds, for, 
although the securities were selling low- 
er than had originally been paid for 
them, the foreigners were able to make 
huge profits in francs, marks, and even 
pounds sterling. The depreciation of 
foreign moneys was so much greater 
than the depression in bond values that 
the security holders overseas promptly 
seized upon the opportunity to sell. 

Against these adverse factors was set 
the return of the railroads under new 
legislation of a constructive character. 
In banking quarters, it is felt that rail- 
road bonds would have spurted im- 
mediately after March 1 in response to 
the new regime, if money had not been 
tight. As one financier expressed it, a 
potential rise existed, but because of 
lack of funds it was not forthwith ex- 
pressed in terms of higher security 
prices. The scarcity of credit arose 
mainly from the determination of the 
Federal Reserve Board to halt over- 
expansion and to contract. In such 
an atmosphere of financial retrench- 
ment away from inflation, new financ- 
ing is difficult and sustained rallies in 
security prices are discouraged. Bank- 
ers who believe in cycles remark that 
money will become easier when prices 
fall and that prices will decline when 
business recedes. 

And yet the prospective investor in 
railroad securities, remembering the old 
adage that the time to buy is when 
prices are down, will not regret that 
quotations are not higher. The would- 
be investor can now buy gilt edge 


bonds at prices which a decade ago 
would have been considered ridiculously 
cheap. The less well secured railroad 
bonds are selling even lower, and, when 
money conditions are easier, many an- 
ticipate heightened activity in the bond 
market. The range of outstanding 
bonds varies from the pure investment 
to the undiluted speculation. 

For convenience, railroad bonds may 
be roughly grouped into four classes, 

First come the well secured mortgage 
bonds of roads of good credit, such as 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe the 
Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, and 
the Atlantic Coast Line. These are the 
prime railroad bonds, and_ originally 
were marketed on a 4 per cent bisis 
Because of the higher wages that money 
is getting, they have depreciated enough 
to yield about 5% per cent. 

Second come the junior mortgage 
bonds of roads of good credit, such as 
the Chesapeake & Ohio 5’s._ Authori- 
ties disagree as to whether they are 
superior to those of the third class, and 
the answer must vary in the case of 
different roads. 

Third are the well secured mortgage 
bonds of roads of relatively poor credit. 
Under this heading might be included 
St. Paul general mortgage 4’s, the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande 4’s, Rock Island Re- 
funding 4’s, Pere Marquette 4’s, and 
Frisco prior lien 4’s. These bonds fluc- 
tuate not only in accordance with 
money conditions but also with the 
earnings of the roads. In the case of 
underlying bonds, the owner is pro- 
tected as long as the physical value of 
the property exceeds the amount of the 
issue and the roads meet a real economic 
need in the section through which they 
run. Bonds of this group have been 
selling to yield from 6% to 8 per cent 
and would reflect in their market po- 
sition a substantial improvement in the 
credit of the railroads. 

Many bond men prefer the foregoing 
type of bonds to those of the second 
group, because of their proximity to the 
property against which they were is- 
sued. They argue that the superiority 
of the road of good credit rests on such 
fluctuating quantities as management 
which may change during the life of 
the bond, and thus detract from its 
favored position. And in the case of 
well secured bonds of poor credit roads, 
it is asserted, the security holder can 
demand full protection in the days of 
adversity, and, if necessary, take over 
the property itself. 

Fourth come the junior mortgage 
bonds of roads of poor credit. These 
bonds are selling at the lowest levels, 
and, being the most risky, are likely to 
fluctuate most in value. If nothing but 
good fortune should befall the rail- 
roads, the greatest profit would be in 
the speculative bonds, which lack the 
security of a high grade investment. In 
case of trouble these bonds would be 
most likely to suffer, and might be 
scaled down or even invalidated entirely 
in the time of drastic reorganization. 

The pursuit of the investor for an 
infallible chart of what the status of 
the various roads will be five years 
hence will be in vain. The most astute 
observers are bent with humility be- 
fore experience which alone can relate 
the story of the future. The new basis 
of railroading is frankly an experiment. 

A state of flux is portended. Many 
students in the practical field anticl- 
pate a period of mergers and con- 
solidations, during which many of the 
stronger roads will absorb the weaker. 
Such unions are not anticipated im- 
mediately, because the more fortunate 
companies can afford to wait, expecting 
more satisfactory terms after the 1m- 
poverished roads have found that they 
must be taken in or perish. 
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Specialists in Coachwork 


DANIELS MOTOR CAR COMPA 




















Makers of Daniels Eight | 
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Theres a ball for every Golfer 


Are YOU playing the right ball ? 


One of hese golf balls is theball for YOU 
RADIO 


First off the wood, steady on the green, recess or 
mesh marked 29 and 31 dwt., small size; the favorite 
ball of the leading amateur tournament golfers in 1919: 
$1.05 each; $12.60 doz. 

COMING in April—the PY 
Super-Radio. : 


RED FLASH 


A brilliant ball, fast, true; “ ~ | 
small 29 and 31 dwt., recess or 
mesh marked; 90c each; $10.80 


doz. 
BLUE FLASH 


Good, steady, all-around ball, 
medium size, 31 dwt., mesh 
marked; 75c each; $9. doz. 


TAPLOW 
A light ball, 27 dwt., large size, best floater made; women 
golfers like it; 65c each; $7.80 doz. 
AND THE FAMOUS ENGLISH BALL 
SILVER KING 


Winner of many important tournaments, has best cover 
made; 29 and 31 dwt., medium size, mesh marked, 29 and 31 
dwt., recess marked, small size 27 and 29 dwt., mesh marked 
large size; $1.10 each; $13.20 doz. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Sole national wholesale distributors of a complete inclusive 
group of golf balls, covering the requirements of every type 
of golfer. Broadway at Ninth, New York. 























FOAL TE SETS CRS HSE 








Huyler’s wide variety has been cre- 
ated for you. Ever since its establish- 
ment in 1874 Huyler’s has endeavored 
to create a selection of delicious 
candies varied enough to satisfy the 
most fastidious and to meet any candy 
situation which may arise. 


Are you making use of this variety ? 
Remember whatever it is that you 
want, from bonbons to chocolates and 
back again, you can get it at Huyler’s. 


$1.50 per 
, pound 





67 Stores. Agencies 
almost everywhere 


da- cies: factory and store in Toronto 
== Higherin Pacific Coast States 
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ARTRIDGE Silk is establishing a 
new fashion for men’s suits. Form- 











| erly only the high Government officials 
who knew of the wonderful possibilities 
of this all-silk fabric wore suits of Cart- 
ridge Silk. ” 
. : ; ; ; cle 
Kno“ Belts began their active career Cartridge Silk can be tailored to drape 
at the first ripple of a perfectly. It wears splendidly and re- th 
general demand for men's leather belts tains its — freshness despite many co 
“he ’ i , oc 
some twenty-five years ago. They have Crips SO the Cleaners Tl 
maintained their eeeecy continuously Leading department stores are displaying 
during two generations by a strict adherence Cartridge Silk manufactured, and by the tr 
to good taste and the best materials and yard. Salesmen will explain the many - 
workmanship. uses of this new material. 
¢ Most of the better class men's - i 
shops feature Knothe products oon ae a 
BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY McLANE SILK COMPANY fo 
KN O TH E B R OTH ERS CO ° In c. Bush Terminal Sales Building, 463 Fourth Avenue in 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 130 West 42nd Street, New York corner 31st St., N. Y. ca 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE RETAIL TRADE 
it. 
Sterling Buckles 
WITH | 
DETACHA SS BELTS Some Uses of Cartridge Silk 
—a more recent de~ 
velop car, bs, the Men’s Women’s 
ene, ee, eee Ready-to-Wear Ready-to-Wear 
ot peodennce Sau Sport Clothes 
° . C s 
a. - oe Sport Clothes aan Vads 
Belts, Suspenders. Scarfs Spats Parasols 
and Pajamas. Caps Shirting Interiors yi 
‘ Draperies Upholstery l 
Children Cushions 
or Hat French Curtains Ideal as 
— wie a substitute for Russian Ne 
Coats Rompers linen, af 
se 
he 
if fix 
te 
te 
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Ha? HADQa 
4 You Are W elcome BARKER COLLARS 
yf WE 4 ¥ ? ? 4i 7) eae AK 
oe 
To This Ten-Day Test 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 
That film is clinging. 
It gets into crevices and 
stays. So, despite your ee eo 
_ PO, i i: a 
brushing, it may do a aay: Ana 
ceaseless damage. Teeth ee ene 
are safer, whiter and 
cleaner if that film is ab- eS, 
sent. a a <> 
Science Now Combats It ae io “See, Ss 
Dental science, after ease 
years of searching, has 
found a way to combat a» 
film. Years of careful Ss 
tests under able authori- 
ties have amply proved 
its efficiency. Now lead- 
ing dentists all over 
America are urging its 
adoption. It is now used 
daily on _ millions of 
teeth. 
2 This film combatant 
See What it Does is embodied in a dentifrice 
for Your Teeth called Pepsodent. And a 10- 
Day Tube is offered to every 
home for testing. 
This is to urge a ten-day Pepsodent is based on pep- 
test of a new, scientific tooth gin, the digestant of albumin. 
cleaner. The film is albuminous mat- Z 
You have found, no doubt, ter. The object of Pepsodent 
that brushed teeth still dis- . " —— it, then to day THE NOTE OF 
color and decay. The meth- y day combat it. 
ods you use are inadequate. For long this method ACCEPTED STYLE 
ere is now a better way. seemed impossible. epsin 
There i b d i ibl Pepsi 
The cause of most tooth ust be activated, and = AND SATISFYING SERVICE 
troubles is a film, It is ever- usual agent is an acid harmfu FINDS EQUAL EMPHASIS 
present, ever-forming. You *° the teeth. But science has IN EVERY 
in fod & with your toneee. discovered a harmless activat- BARKER COLLAR—- 
ee head ing method. And that dis- WHETHER MODEL IS 
eh Im ay - be, «covery opens a new teeth- SOFT OR LAUNDERED 
gage e i 4 oh | — cleaning era. ADAPTED TO FORMAL 
z tartar. hi h * a a mn i The results are quickly ap- OR INFORMAL WEAR 
f — ‘id - I wee gee vid parent. A ten-day test is con- 
eee Se - th ot x ge vincing. We urge you to UNHESITATINGLY OFFERED 
- ago with the teeth to make it at our cost and learn q BY DISCERNING SHOPS 
Gener cecay. what clean teeth mean. Lest NAMES OF NEAREST 
Millions of germs breed in you forget, cut out the coupon ONES ON REQUEST 
it. They, with tartar, are the now. 
PAT. OFF. WM. BARKER COMPANY 
epsadéen mews TROY. NY 
26:05:35: 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now advised by leading dentists. 
Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes 
292 
Look in Ten Days Ten-Day Tube Free : \ 
Make thie ten-day test, 2 THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, | 
so iehieae Rane A ; Dept. 393, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., H 
“ad how .-—" teeth “se Chicago, Ill ry 
alt ing. k th - eine 
a. yo Psst —— Sec Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to a 
a how teeth whiten as the Na 
fixed film disappears. In RENEE 0650 Se, OO eS 8S OS eS Rw 8 8 66 Re 
ten days let your own VAL: TO. ee eR ee? Ee Pest agae Tey are 
_ teeth tell you what is best. Only one tube to a family. 
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LIGHTNIN’ 


NJ OT since “The Old Homestead” has any play so caught the American public as “Lightnin’ ” 
+ * in which Frank Bacon has scored a success that will go down in the annals of the American stage. 


“Lightnin’ ” 


sayings, chuckles and plenty of honest fun. 


Poor Relations 
By Compton Mackenzie 
“A real book. I+ is a coherent and delightful farce. Here is 


an altogether Dickens-like imagination in its abundance.”—The 
New Republic. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.90 


Skinner Makes it Fashionable 


By Henry Irving Dodge 

Skinner’s dress suit made the nation laugh loud, and so did his 
Big Idea. But never did the impulsive Skinner get a bigger idea 
than this, his own Skinneresque method of downing the H. C. of 
i. Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.00 


Now it Can Be Told 

By Philip Gibbs 

Cecil Roberts, in the New York Times, says: “A public tired 
of war books must not make the mistake of neglecting this... . 
Years hence it will survive as the greatest record of four terrible 


years, a record which is great literature and history.” 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 








New Harper Books 


is an authentic American production. 
the idea out of which the story finally grew. The life which it represents is the life he knew in the 
West as a boy. And now Mr. Bacon has made “Lightnin 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


VANITY FAiR 
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By F rank Bacon 


For twenty years Frank Bacon lived with 


Ee J] 


into a book—a novel—full of quaint 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.75 


The Man of the Forest 
By Zane Grey 


A book “flooded with the golden loveliness of Arizona,” says 
Richard Le Gallienne in the New York Times. If you have not 
discovered Zane Grey, do so in the pages of this romantic novel 
of a hidden Paradise and how a man and a woman found love 
together in the shadow of its circling mountains. Illus. $1.90 


Duds 
By Henry C. Rowland 


“Will stir up the blood and keep alive the most jaded interest.” 

—The Troy Times. 
“Unique, thrilling, and compelling, making the story one of the 
best of its kind which has appeared this season.”—Utica Observer. 
' Post 8vo. $1.75 


The Inside Story of the Peace Conference 
By E. J. Dillon 


The real story of what went on during those highly significant 
days in Paris, when the Big Five were gathered round the con- 
ference table at the Hotel Crillon. A book particularly valuable 
for the student of history. Post 8vo. $2.50 
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Correct Apparel 
for 
Every Sport 


















In our remarkable shop 
at the Commodore Hotel 
you will find one of the 
most exclusive and N 
most thoroughly equip- 
ped Sports Wear Depart- 
ments in New York. 


For the fashionable man 
andwoman whodemand 
correct style,weoffer the 
newest modes in 


RIDING HABITS 
MOTOR TOGS 
OUTDOOR APPAREL 
SPORTING GOODS 


No 20 Expert suggestion and 


Riding Habit of brown advice. Write for our 
imported whipcord with Sports Wear Catalog 


brown suede reinforce- 


ments, hand - tailored 
FIVE CONVENIENT STORES 


throughout. $95 S$ D 
Assortment of fancy 
waistcoats in_ stripes B 
COMMODORE HOTEL 4 


and checks. $10.50 and 
$12 
L 111 East 42nd Street New York 















































ar you are ever seeking 
harmony in all things 
and perfection in every 
act, you will be an ad- 
mirer of 


Ola Hampshire 
, Stationery 





It harmonizes with 
your choicest words and 
noblest thoughts; it adds 
grace and charm to every 
letter you write. Old 
Hampshire is the sta- 
tionery of particular men 
and women. May we 
send you samples? 


Fine Stationery Department F 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER 
COMPANY 


So. Haptey Fatts, Mass, 


Makers of Old Hampshire Bond 
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|| 4 BIT of PARIS on the PLAZA 
Ih 
| 
| | WEETS should be so fashioned 
Hl that their delicacy and charm 
| will stimulate, rather than satiate 
| the desire for them. A box of Sherry 
| Chocolates and Bonbons is a con- 
alia i | stant revelation of confections that 
are both new and delicious. 
| 2-4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 1! 
| NEW YORK | 
Hl | ‘ 
| “TAILORS for men || 5 Avenue at 56™ Street 
| desiring to be Kh | 
| groomed correctly in il | 
| every detail. Using the | | 
best ideas of the smart- | 
est fashion centres of HI 
the world, it has been i 
our privilege to serve a 1 
distinguished clientele. | 
| CHARLES RICHARD WILSON, Manager 
wn | 
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666—This light 
weight, fine Angora 
sweater is thin and 
lacy in weave and 
soft as a bit of 
thistledown. Avail- 
able in white, black, 
navy, brown, jade 
green, natural, 
rose, peach, corn, 
orange, terra cotta 
and many other 
shades. 

With hand-braided 
girdle to match (or 
sash if preferred). 
$18.co. 

The same in Tuxedo 
model. $22.50. 


e . Mail Orders 
5 Sent On Approval 


PECK & PECK 


5 EXCLUSIVE HOSIERY 


586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
5o1 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 


Also at 4 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Palm Beach and Newport 


AMIS 
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Tre STROLLER 


The Natural Chamors 
Glove of Smartness 





i) 








EATURING a faultless flexibility 

possible only with the finest of 
chamois, perfectly styled and de- 
veloped. 
Washable — natural chamois color. 
Heavy English back. Also appearing 
in two-tone, black embroidery or 
self stitching. 

At the better shops 
ALLEN GLOVE COMPANY 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
Founded 1846 
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Reduce Your Flesh 

















, Y ‘ ickly dissol il 
TRAVELIGHT sad si age A i fe a 
Radium Clock Dr. Walter’s famous medicated 


No. 210 





er = reducing Rubber Garments 


A entenns: Timepiece That : 
Glows Brilliantly at Night 


You can see the time distinctly in the 
dark with this graceful 8-day clock. 
Its silver finish dial is painted with a 
strong radium luminous material that 
is guaranteed to last for several years. 
Its case is of genuine hand rubbed 
mahogany, 4%” high, 3%” wide. Dial 
is 2%”. An ornamental addition to any 
room. Price each $10.00, war tax 50c 
additional. Ask your dealer or write to 













New Spring Modes 
for Stout Women 


Most complete assortments are now 
ready in all departments exemplify- 
ing every new feature of the season’s 
modes. The new silhouette, the new : 
materials, the new trimmings, and 
the new shades. 

And every garment is subtly devel- 
oped to fit and become the woman of 
large figure, sizes 391%4 to 56 bust. 


For Men andWomen 


Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 








_ TRAVELIGHT MFG. COMPANY 
31 N: Lawrence St., Philadelphia, Pa. = 
Makers of Highest Grade *‘Radium Lighted’’ Cloc 


Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. : 
BUST REDUCER BRASSIERE 

Price $6.00 Price $7.00 


SS Send for Free Illustrated Booklet, NECK = 











If unable to visit any of our stores, write 
Dept. D6 for free Style Book. 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. Zine ryant 


(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 





OETR 
. : ‘ si is 17 nN Seane Street 255 Woodward Avenug 
Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. v ease oteep 5 Shagnin © Comper 
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AND NOW 
FINANCE— d 


Vanity Fair aims to 


TO-DAY IS THE DAY OF PERPETUAL YOUTH — 
IN APPEARANCE AT LEAST. 
YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE CANNOT BE 


MAINTAINED If ONEY HAIR IS GREY 
OR DISCOLORED, BUT SCIENCE 


















or vee matt a TA hd cover all ot leisure 
ORIGINAL COLOR BY < i n 
THE USE OF SIMPLE, SURE interests te) t e ma 





about town—the stage 
— art — literature — 
dancing — sport 
—clothes. To each it 
gives just that half- 
re glance, that clever so- 
fOR SALE AND APPLIED lila daiimirtaiaes AND BY ‘ phisticated touch that 

the great world itself 


NEOs Co. 366 Kifth Ave. NY. accords. 


Bookle:'*B'’ Grey Hair and its Treatment - free 


1347—Old English orange bowl 
of exquisite shape making a most 
decorative article. The color is 
cream, 9 in. high. $18.00. 


HOULD a 

man receive a 
wedding bid 
which causes sur- 
prise and dismay, 
the most sports- 
manlike thing to 
do is to smile, 
wish the bride 
happiness and 
give her a good 





PREPARATION 
THAT NOT ONLY RESTORES THE 
HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR BUT 
PRESERVES THE BEAUTY, LiFe, AND 


LusTRE OF THE HAIR AS WELL. 
COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED IN EACH BOX 


eee sla Golden to fet Black < 


a rrrer reser 

















Inasmuch as finance is 
also an interest of 


REDUCH e=faigiedy || eon oe 

leisure hours, we are 
instituting a depart- 
ment in charge of Mr. 


Merryle S. Rukeyser 
whose connection with 








Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 





IT DNA A A RI a ere 


— 


i | What one woman says: : ° 
4 — toward 6 by y the subject is a matter 
‘ sending an Oving- | |! Doctors’ Essential Foods Ca, of common knowledge. 
4 ton gift. | Orange, N. J. But— you won't be 
(| Dear Basy Bread Company:— Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, bored. Accura cy 
i OVINGTON’S | A, think had better go into now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. doesn’t come by the 
f nS a , | commission if I continue to Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- : 
f The oo Fifth i ax Lay - some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. on outside of the 
| | my friends see what the Bread By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands Congressional Record. 


is doing for me, that they of people have regained their normal weight. No unpleasant 
want to try it. It ig all that dieting. No medicine. No irksome exercise. 


312-314 Fifth Avenue 





New York City you claim for it. You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which 
Sincerely yours, » Cy Lemans statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. VANITY FAIR 
tite for your copy to 
Cleveland, Ohio. y ny somey- 19 W. 44th St., New York 








| - DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 3808" * 
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Keep your straw hat 


fresh and colorful § 
with 


PUTNAM 


STRAW HAT 
DYE 


BEAUTIFUL shades of 

Red, Green, Navy and 
Light Blue, Purple, Brown, 
Gloss and Dull Black. If 
your druggist can’t supply 
you, write us. We will 
send any color postpaid— 
25 cents. 


Monroe 
Drug 
Company 


Dept.G 


Quincy, 
Illinois 





| P to the present time it 
has been almost impossi- 
to stay on the face longer than 
it takes to put it on. 


‘and away goes the powdcr, 


| conspicuous, 


|at your best. 














Nine ong ies (i ~t 
THe only treatment 
that will permanent- 
ly remove all Super- 

fluous Hair from the 
face or any part of 
body without leav- 
ing a mark on the 
most delicate skin. 


Removes entire hair 
roots and destroys the 
hair duct. No electric 
needle, burning caustics 
or powders used. Free 
booklet, also lists our 
exclusive preparations 
for beautifying skin 
and hair. 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 
1112-C Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Established 22 years 








names: — 














“WW ewww at 
Mouys ow tetin than 


discouraging flabbiness, crow’s 
feet and wrinkles., This unusual 
powder is called La-may 
(French, Poudre L’Amé).  Be- 
cause La-may is pure and be- 
cause it stays on so well, it is 
already used by over a million 
American women, All dealers 
carry the large sixty cent box 
and many dealers also carry the 
generous thirty cent size. When 
you use this harmless powder 
and see how beautifully it im- 
proves your complexion you 
will understand why T_a-may so 
quickly became the most popu- 
lar beauty powder sold in New 
York. We will give you five 
thousand dollars if you can buy 
a better face powder 
anywhere at any 
price. ‘There is also 
a wonderful La-may 
talcum that sells for 
only twenty-five 
cents. Herbert Roy- 
stone, Dept. D, 16 E. 
18th St., New York. 


ble to get a face powder 


You 
powder your nose nicely and 
the first gust of wind or the 
first puff of your handkerchief 


leaving your nose shiny and 
probably just at 
the very moment when you 
would give anything to appear 
A specialist has 
at last perfected a pure powder 
that really stays on; that stays 
on until you wash it off. It does 
not contain white lead or rice 
powder to make it stay on. 
This improved formula con- 
tains a medicinal 
powder doctors pre- 
scribe to improve 
the complexion. [n 
fact, this powder 
helps to prevent and 
reduce enlarged 
pores and irritations. 
It is 5 also astringent, 
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POCKET 
PENCIL 


No. 8359 


ANDSOME and 
H handy for your 
shopping bag 

or vest pocket; always 
ready, no sharpening; 
with the superb 
VENUS medium lead. 























No. 839 Venus 
Pocket Pencil, each 

No. 857 Extra leads, 
per doz, 


25 


At stationers and stores or 
mailed on receipt of price. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
220 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Dept. ‘‘V”’ 

and London, Eng. 












Also makers of a complete 
line of Pencils, including the 
famous Venus Drawing in 17 
degrees, the Venus No. 849 
Holder—same as No. 839 
here shown but longer 
size and in 16 degrees— 
Venus ores Pen. 

cils and Venus 

Erasers. 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 


refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 

to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. Easily fol- 
lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- | 
cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and | 
retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs.; this reducer 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a 
great number of fat people through the United States 
have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, 
Any stout man cr woman can obtain these results whether 
look better and feel better. The complete cost 
Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guarantecd. 


| 
will show reduction taking place in 11 days ov money | 





and elsewhere 
without discomfort. 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, 


| $5.00. 


Dept. 83, 120 W. 70th St., New York City. 
| Dr. Thomas Lawton For personal services, call or phone Col. 4669 


















LLPIPES 


Upon Request 











DUNE 


Circular 








ALL DUNHILL PIPES BEAR THE ROUND 


WHITE DOT AND ARE STAMPED 
Nig 
LONDON 
M. M. IMPORTING CO. 


6 East 45th Street New York 
Sole Agents in the United States 














Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret 
of a youthful 
face will be Gj 
sent to all 
women 
who see 
theirbeau 
ty vanish- 
ing or 
who have 
facial 
lines, 
wrin- 
kles, or 
other 
disfig- |@ 
ure -ff 
ments 
caused 
by age, 
illness or 
anything 
else. 

Multi- 
tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewe 
beauty in 
Kathryn Mur- 
ray’s remarkable 


s - 

Facial Exercises 
which remove lines, ““crow's feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give round- 
ness to scrawny necks; lift up sagging 
corners of the mouth and clear up 
muddy or sallow skins without the use 
of cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” 
treatments, or other artificial means. 
The Kathryn Murray Method will show 
you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all 
who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells just 
what to do to bring back firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY. Inc. 
Suite 533 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Rak stpe® 


eure geile Care 


THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New YORK 









































HOES by Nettleton are master- 
pieces done in leather, notable for 
an unmistakable class appeal, a well 
bred distinction preferred and de- 
manded by men who appreciate char- 
acter in their personal appointments. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, U. S. 











A further inherent integrity of 
materials and workmanship insures 
an extra value in wear and service 
which more than compensates for 
their slightly greater cost. Nettletons 
are well worth their price. 


A. 














Columbiag 


Grafonola 
in ‘Period designs 


From the Days of 
William and Mary 


The sturdy beauty of this William and Mary design 
dates back to the days when the last of the Stuart kings 
lost England’s«throne in the Battle of the Boyne. For 
William and Mary brought with them from Holland a 
band of skilled Dutch craftsmen who introduced a new 
note of artistic simplicity into English furniture design. 

The simple lines of this William and Mary Grafonola 
blend harmoniously with any scheme of decoration. It 
gives you not only an article of furniture which you 
may display with pride, but‘also a musical instrument 
of exquisitely clear and brilliant tone. Starts and stops 
automatically. 

Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Columbia Grafonola in 
William and Mary 
Period Design. 
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A Few Exclusive Columbia Artists 
Baklanoff Hackett Mardones 
Barrientos Lazaro Ponselle 
Garden Macbeth Romaine 
Rothier Stracciari 
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